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-tobacco's  better  than  ever 

. . .  and  Liickies  always  take  the 
better  grades!"  says  Ray  Oglesby 
tobacco  auctioneer 
for  8  years. 


Q.  WHY  HAVE  TOBACCO  CROPS  BEEN  BETTER? 


A.  Because,  even  thouoh  crops  vary  with  weather 
conditions,  Uncle  Sam's  new  methods  ot  improv- 
ing soil,  seed  and  plant-food  have  done  a  tine  job. 
Q.  Do  Luckies  buy  this  better  tobacco? 
A.  Yes,  indeed  —  independent  experts  like  Ray 
Oglesby  tell  you  that  Luckies  always  have  bought 
the  choicer  grades  of  each  crop.  In  fact,  that's 
why  Mr.  Oglesby  has  smoked  Luckies  for  11  years. 
Q.  Do  other  tobacco  experts  prefer  Luckies,  too? 
A.  Among  these  skilled  auctioneers,  buyers  and 
warehousemen,  Luckies  are  the  2-to-l  favorite. 
Try  Luckies  a  week.  You'll  lind  them  easy  on  your 
throat,  for  the  "Toasting"  process  takes  out  cer- 
tain harsh  irritants  found  in  all  tobacco.  You'll  also 
know  why.  .  .WITH  MEN  WHO  KNOW  TOBACCO 
BEST— IT'S  LUCKIES  2  TO  1 


r  Have  you  ^ 
tried  a 

LUCKY 

lately? 
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rieae — fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  wofford  college  journal  1939 


M05COV 


THE  HOPE 
OF  POLAND 


James  H.  Carlisle  writes 
an  imaginary  address  of  a 
Polish  leader  on  the  fall  of 
Wa  rsow. 


H,  POLAND,  the  world  weeps  for  you! 
In  the  corners  of  this  earth,  yes,  wherever 
there  are  those  who  love  honor  and  hate 

  treachery,  there  are  those  who  look  with 

shame  upon  such  robbery  of  an  entire  people  as  you 
have  suffered.  And  some  of  those  who  mourn  your 
prostration  have  joined  arms  and  resources  to  avenge 
your  sorrow.  For  your  sorrow  is  the  world's  sorrow, 
brave  nation,  the  sorrow  that  leaders  of  men  should 
value  the  fangs  of  falsehood  above  the  pure  white  wings 
of  truth,  the  sorrow  that  glistening  steel  must  cut  out 
men's  hearts  from  their  breasts.  And  above  all,  your 
sorrow  and  my  sorrow  is  that  freedom  of  thought  and 


deed  are  being  abolished  for  the  sake  of  glorifving  an 
usurpant  state. 

AMiat  can  you  hope  for,  Poland,  when  your  people 
must  groan  under  a  foreign  oppression?  AA'hich  goal 
of  these  is  more  worthy  of  }"our  enduring  hope?  Is  it 
the  joy  of  seeing  your  people  restored  to  a  government 
chosen  by  their  free  will?  Or  is  it  the  hope  that  those 
principles  of  human  liberty  for  which  vou  bled  will  be 
upheld  some  day,  even  at  the  cost  of  your  national  ex- 
istence ? 

That  last  is  your  hope  and  mine.   A\"e  know  that 
this  war,  this  bloodshed,  can  bring  no  good  of  itself. 
(Turn  to  Page  21) 
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^enatci  ^mitk  Wiites  .  .  . 

for  The  Journal,  of  which  he  was 
editor  when  the  first  issue  was 
published,  just  fifty  years  ago. 


Ellison  D.  Smith,  no'iv  scn'iiiy  his  jijth  term  in  tlic  United  States  Senate,  was 
"Editor"  of  the  "Editorial  Department"  of  'I'liii  Journal  during  the  first  year  of 
its  existence.  Senator  Smith  zvus  horn  in  lA'nchhurg,  Sumter  (now  Lee)  County, 
S.  C,  August  1,  1864.  He  finished  the  freshman  class  at  the  University  of  Soutli 
Carolina  and  entered  Wofford.  graduating  here  in  1889.  Senator  Smith  zvas  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature  from  Sumter  County  from  1896  to  1900.  Always 
keeping  in  close  contact  with  the  interests  of  the  agricultural  classes,  he  zvas  one 
of  the  principal  figures  in  the  organisation  of  the  Southern  Cotton  Association  at 
New  Orleans  in  January,  1905.  At  the  age  of  42,  he  was  nominated  for  tlie  United 
States  Senate  in  September,  1908,  and  has  served  continuously  since.  A  forceful 
and  eloquent  speaker,  Senator  Smith  has  earned  for  himself  the  familiar  name 
"Cotton  Ed"  by  his  vigorous  fights  in  behalf  of  southern  agricidtural  interests.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  tJiat  even  whde  in  Wofford  liis  mind  zvas  turning  toward 
politics:  his  first  editorial  zvas  a  zvarning  to  college  magazines  to  refrain  from  enter- 
ing into  political  discussions. 


CAN  scarcely  realize  that  fifty  years  have 
gone  by  since  we  founded  the  Wofford  Col- 
lege Journal.  I  would  like  to  give  the 
student  body  something  of  my  experience 
in  helping  to  establish  The  Journal — the  action  of 
the  Faculty  in  their  cordial  cooperation  and  Dr.  James 
H.  Carlisle  expressing  his  skepticism  as  to  the  whole 
matter.  He  did  not  have  a  high  appreciation  of  college 
papers,  and  after  ThL  Journal  had  emerged  from  its 
crude  form,  he  very  generously  gave  it  his  endorse- 
ment. Thus  much  as  to  the  beginning  of  The  Journal. 

Most  of  the  boys  who  cooperated  in  establishing 
it  are  now  dead  but  The  Journal  has  grown  and  is 
now  an  established  element  in  the  college  life. 

In  my  recurrent  visits,  I  scarcely  could  recognize 
the  old  institution.  Scarcely  anything  remains  as  it 
was  when  I  was  a  student  as  the  old  Main  Building, 
the  old  towers  and  Chapel.  On  my  last  visit,  the  old 
Chapel  was  the  same.  Professor  Gus  Gamevvell  is  the 
same.  Both  he  and  the  old  building  looked  just  as 
they  did  fifty  years  ago.  ^ 

Wofford  College  has  contributed  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  every  department  of  our  organized  life,  both  in 
the  State  and  in  the  Nation.  Her  moral,  mental,  and 
social  influence  is  recognized  throughout  the  Nation. 
She  has  grown  greatly  in  the  fifty  years,  has  grown  in 


a  material  and  physical  way,  and  I  hope  she  is  still 
maintaining  her  moral  and  spiritual  influence  on  the 
student  body  as  she  did  under  the  old  regime. 

I  wish  the  time  permitted  me  to  write  some  of  my 
personal  experience  as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  meeting  the  problems  that  beset  the  Nation  in 
its  domestic  affairs,  in  its  foreign  relations,  holding  to 
the  fundamentals  expressed  in  our  Constitution.  The 
glory  of  America  is  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  a 
Nation  of  sovereigns,  each  man  with  a  ballot  equal  to 
every  other  man  in  his  right  to  vote  for  men  and 
measures  that  appeal  to  him.  Individualism,  local  self- 
government  are  the  two  great  principles  that  have  made 
us  what  we  are.  Had  I  the  power  as  Governor  of  a 
State  or  President  of  the  United  States.  I  would  re- 
quire every  institution  of  learning  to  be  democratic. 
I  would  ask  the  legislative  body  of  both  the  Nation  and 
the  State  to  require  ever}'  institution  of  learning  re- 
ceiving financial  aid  from  the  State  or  the  Nation  to 
teach  the  Constitution,  its  history,  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  especially  would  I  require  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  intent  of  the  first  ten- 
amendments,  the  immortal  Bill  of  Rights,  personal 
rights  guaranteed  to  ever\-  man  and  woman  in  America. 
\"er}'  sincerely  yours, 

Ellison  D.  Smith. 
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D^.  W.  A  'few  Wutes . . . 

for  The  Journal,  of  which  he  was 
Literary  Editor  with  the  late  Bish- 
op Edwin  D.  Mouzon  on  the  first 
Journal  —  in  1889. 

Dr.  William  Preston  Few.  President  of  Duke  University,  was  horn  in  Green- 
ville, S.  C  December  29,  1867.  After  graduating  from  Wofford  in  JScSQ,  he  went 
to  Harvard  University,  ivhere  he  received  his  A.  M.  degree  in  1S93  and  his  Ph.  D. 
in  1896.  Dr.  fczv  was  Professor  of  English  at  Trinity  College  (now  Duke  Uni- 
versity) from.  1896  to  1910.  dean  from  1902  to  1910.  and  President  from 
1910  to  1924.  Since  that  date  he  has  been  President  of  Duke  University.  Dr.  Few 
holds  the  LL.  D.  degree  from  Wofford,  Southwestern.  Allegheny  College.  Syracuse 
University,  Ohio  Wesleyan,  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  Davidson.  He 
received  the  Litt.  D.  degree  from  Birmingham  Southern  in  1930  and  the  Ed.  D. 
degree  from  Southern  College  in  Lakeland,  Florida,  in  1935.  An  outstanding 
speaker  and  zvriter  on  social  and  educational  questions.  Dr.  Few  stands  among  the 
foremost  of  Wofford  College  alumni. 


AM  glad  to  be  reminded  that  The  Journal 
is  observing  its  Fiftieth  Anniversary  year 
and  glad  also  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
rekindle  memories  of  a  long  ago  that  I 
greatly  cherish.  , 

I  remember  as  if  it  were  yesterday  the  movement 
to  launch  The  Journal  and  the  actual  launching  of  it. 
I  had  hoped  to  do  a  good  deal  of  work  for  the  new 
paper  but  unfortunately  for  me  I  was  ill  a  good  part 
of  that  year.  I  was  absent  at  one  time  for  three  months. 
When  I  returned  I  was  obliged  to  give  whatever  I 
could  give  to  my  college  studies  in  the  hope  of  grad- 
uating with  my  class  in  June. 

At  the  moment  I  can  recall  only  one  story  that  I 
wrote  for  the  paper.  This,  I  think,  was  a  mild  crit- 
icism of  the  handling  of  the  reading  room  in  the  library. 
I  remember  this  because  I  was  given  to  feel  in  mild 
ways  that  my  story  had  not  been  entirely  pleasing  to 
some  members  of  the  faculty.  In  the  intervening  years 
I  have  observed  that  rather  frequently  students  have 
ideas  that  meet  with  the  disfavor  of  their  elders.  More 
and  more  I  have  come  to  feel  with  the  passing  of  the 
years  that  the  young  are  just  as  apt  to  be  right  as 
the  old.  I  have  increasing  faith  in  youth,  and  I  am 
disposed  more  and  more  to  go  with  them.  They  sel- 
dom disappoint  me  and  when  they  do  they  are  more 
than  apt  to  have  been  mislead  by  older  people.  Un- 
fortunately the  world  is  full  of  "misleaders  of  youth." 


The  young  are  beginning  to  hnd  this  out  and  on  their 
guard  now  are  more  and  more  dependable  in  what 
they  think  and  in  what  they  project.  I  have  lived  in- 
timately with  students  since  I  was  sixteen  years  of  age. 
It  has  been  one  of  the  great  privileges  of  my  life.  I 
still  feel  that  nothing  is  more  important  or  more  in- 
teresting than  living  and  working  with  youth. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  The  Journal's  anniversary  year 
serves  to  stimulate  writing  on  the  \Vofford  Campus. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  gifts  I  know  is  the  abilit}- 
to  think  clearly  and  to  write  with  distinction.  This  gift 
needs  cultivating.  It  was  neglected  in  the  old  regime  in 
the  South,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  section.  A\'e  are 
doing  something  more  about  it  now  but  still  more 
should  be  done.  Try  to  find  this  year  some  students 
who  have  some  capacity  for  writing  and  seek  to  de- 
velop it.  Woflford  men  as  students  and  afterwards  as 
graduates  can  strengthen  the  college  through  the  power 
to  give  adequate  utterance  to  the  thoughts  that  are  in 
them. 

The  first  time  I  can  I  am  going  to  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  over  the  file  of  The  Journal  for  the 
first  year  of  its  existence.  I  have  lived  long  enough 
now  to  be  glad  of  every  opportunity  to  revive  memories 
of  old  forgotten  things  and  days  of  long  ago.  I  give 
my  special  good  wishes  to  The  Journal  this  year  and 
to  Wofford  College  for  all  the  years. 
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Moving  Shadows 

James  C.  Ritter  Sets  a  Story 
Against  the  Big  City  Skyline 


mm 


HE  DOOR  of  the  Blue  Lantern,  bar  and 
grill,  eased  open  and  Al  "Doc"  Johnson 
slipped  in.  He  glanced  furtively  at  the 
customers  who  lined  the  bar  and  chatted 
at  the  tables.  Satisfied  by  his  observations,  he  sidled 
over  to  one  of  the  tables  which  was  occupied  by  a  girl, 
who  looked  up  with  a  start. 

"Did  you  have  any  trouble?"  he  asked  almost  too 
casually. 

"No,"  was  the  curt  reply.  "Two  for  the  10  T 5.  It 
leaves  promptly  at  10:20." 
"Good !" 

He  sighed  as  he  glanced  around  the  room  again 
and  then  at  his  watch.  Getting  up,  he  whispered,  "See 
you  then." 

He  strolled  out  of  the  door  and  vanished  into  the 
night. 

*       *  * 

The  night  watchman  of  the  Municipal  Life  Insur- 
ance building  walked  into  Mike's  Doughnut  and  Cof- 
fee joint  for  his  customary  cup  of  coffee  at  9:55.  At 
the  same  moment,  the  figure  of  a  man  emerged  from 
the  shadows  and  hurriedly  entered  the  building  with  a 
key  made  from  a  wax  impression. 

The  man  went  straight  to  the  private  elevator  of 
the  company  and  started  it  up  to  the  main  offices  on 
the  twentieth  floor.  He  chuckled  to  himself  as  he 
thought  over  the  plans  which  he  had  made  for  this  haul 
— plans  that  he  had  made  at  the  company's  expense — 
and  which  he  would  soon  carry  out. 

He  had  worked  for  this  insurance  firm  for  three 
months  to  learn  the  setup.  Three  months  of  hard  work 
— honest,  too — had  been  spent  in  learning  such  little 
details  as — which  of  the  four  elevators  could  be  used 
to  put  him  out  on  the  twentieth  floor.  The  rest  had  no 
entrance  on  the  company's  floor  and  therefore  were 
express  through  it.  Then  too,  the  combination  for  the 
safe,  how  he  had — well  that  didn't  matter  any  more. 
No  one  would  find  out. 

He  stopped  the  elevator  and  let  his  flash  play 
around  the  room,  carefully  avoiding  the  windows.  He 
noted  with  satisfaction  it  was  just  the  same  as  it  had 
been  when  he  quit  a  month  before.    He  had  left,  so 


Suddenly  his  heart  jumped.    The  floor  indicator  of  the 
elevator  was  moving  as  he  approached  it! 


he  told  them,  for  a  position  with  a  firm  that  had  its 
offices  out  of  town.  He  had  waited  a  month  so  they 
would  really  think  that  he  had  gone,  and  thus  suspicion 
would  not  be  thrown  on  him. 

He  glanced  at  his  watch,  as  he  stepped  to  the  safe, 
noting  that  he  had  two  minutes  to  wait.  He  knew  that 
if  he  touched  the  safe  now  the  alarm  would  be  set 
ofif  at  police  headquarters.  It  would  take  the  cops  half 
a  minute  to  get  the  message  on  the  air.  He  knew,  too, 
that  patrol  car  16  would  be  reporting  at  box  four  at 
10:01.  This  being  the  case,  the  time  to  begin  work 
would  be  at  45  seconds  after  10.  Having  set  ofi  an 
alarm  in  the  neighborhood  at  this  time  a  week  or  two 
before,  he  knew  the  exact  period  that  w-as  required  for 
the  patrol  to  get  here.  He  knew  if  things  worked  out 
as  they  should,  he  would  be  away  from  the  building 
two  minutes  before  the  coppers  arrived  and  would  be 
down  at  the  station  in  time  to  catch  his  train.  Yep, 
10:20  should  see  him  on  his  way  to  Quebec! 

As  the  small  hand  of  his  watch  passed  the  45  second 
mark  his  fingers  began  to  twirl  the  safe  dial  with  care. 
Ah  !  It  was  open  !  The  long  hours  of  practice  at  home 
on  the  dummy  safe  had  been  in  his  favor,  for  he  was 
through  a  half  a  minute  sooner  than  he  had  timed  for. 
He  slipped  the  two  weeks'  payroll  into  the  leather  bag 
that  he  always  carried  on  jobs.  It  was  because  of  this 
black  leather  bag  he  was  known  as  "Doc"  Johnson. 
(Turn  to  Page  23) 
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Here  They  Are! 


The  Winners  of  the  1938-1939  Journal 
Short  Story,  and  Poem  of  Last  Year . 


Awards  for  the  Best  Essay,  Sketch, 
.  .  and  It's  Time  to  Try  Again ! 


Wi  JouRXAi,  lakes  pleasure  in  announciii^^ 
in  this,  the  first  issue  of  the  new  year,  the 
winners  of  hist  year's  competition  for  the 
)est  essay,  sketch,  short  story,  and  poem 
suhniittech  Due  to  the  fact  that  only  two  contributors 
submitted  plays,  no  award  is  being  made  in  this  field 
of  writing. 

The  awards  are  as  follows:  Best  Essay,  Virgil 
Ward,  "Fifteen  Years  of  It"  ;  Best  Sketch,  Leighton 


J'resson,  "Tom  Wolf  Is  Dead";  I'esl  Short  .Story,  A. 
Owens  Wood,  "Two  and  a  Door,"  and  I'.esl  I'oem, 
(jeorge  B.  Beach,  "To  A.  ().  Rembert." 

The  editor  takes  this  o])i)ortunity  to  announce  the 
opening  of  a  similar  contest  for  the  1939-4(J  Jf;L'KXAL, 
in  hopes  that  among  the  student  body  there  may  be 
those  who  will  write  with  a  little  more  thought  and  a 
little  more  precision,  that  they  may  receive  one  of  these 
awards  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


0|  an  Olc)  I^aclteloi 

Rev.  T.  C.  O'Dell 

The  Rev.  T.  C.  O'Dell,  of  Augusta,  Ga., 
writes:  "I  was  in  Wofford  more  than 
fifty  years  ago  .  .  .  and  lest  some  of  your 
readers  may  be  inclined  to  bachelorhood, 
I  am  submitting  this  for  The  JOURNAL. 
(Signed )  One  who  tried  married  life  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  and  found  it  was 
not  a  'fake,' — An  Old  Wofford  Boy." 

When  young  I  thought  it  would  be  great 
To  dwell  alone  on  my  estate ; 
But  when  I  learned  my  lesson — well, 
I  found  I  had  a  little  hell. 

When  I  was  young,  I  thought  the  girls, 
With  all  their  paints  and  pretty  curls 
Were  only  jesting  when  they  said, 
"We  will  not  wait  on  you  to  wed." 

When  young,  I  said,  "Girls  are  witches, 
WhO'  will  have  any  man  in  breeches ;" 
But  soon  I  learned  that  they  are  wise 
And  oft  appear  in  smart  disguise. 

I  thought  the  girls  would  always  be 
"Just  crazy"  for  a  man  like  me, 
But  soon  I  found,  with  pride  subdued, 
That  they  preferred  a  younger  "dude." 

Then  said  I  to  myself,  "Old  man. 
It's  time  to  try  another  plan 
And  seek  a  spinster,  if  you  may. 
Who'd  gladly  give  herself  away." 


I  met  a  spinster  at  the  fair. 

With  painted  cheeks  and  blondined  hair. 

Her  nose  was  like  an  eagle's  bill, 

And  her  neck,  arms  and  legs  brought  no  thrill. 

Then  said  I  to  myself  alone, 
"I  will  not  marry  that  old  crone. 
She'd  be  to  me  a  constant  grief. 
From  which  I  could  find  no  relief." 

It  was  then  I  said,  "I  shall  depart. 
And  try  to  find  a  true  sweetheart." 
I  met  a  wddow,  young  and  shy. 
With  raven  hair  and  coal-black  eye. 

I  met  her  one  day  on  the  beach. 
And  says  I  to  me,  "Gosh,  she's  a  peach !" 
Shedooked  at  me  with  eyes  a-glare. 
And  said  to  me,  "How  do  you  dare 

To  speak  to  one  of  twenty-three 
Vk^hen  you  must  be  near  fifty-three? 
You'll  have  to  look  some  other  way. 
For  one  who'll  give  herself  away." 

Then  said  I  to  myself,  "Too  late! 
I'll  hie  me  back  to  my  estate 
And  eat  my  bacon  and  my  ham. 
And  live  alone  just  as  I  am." 

And  now  young  men  and  maidens  fair, 
Be  sure  you  do  not  have  to  share 
The  many  trials  I  have  had 
Without  a  "kid"  to  call  you  "Dad." 

For  now  I  see  my  sad  mistake. 
That  married  life  is  not  a  fake ; 
And  those  who  seek  to  shun  its  cares 
Will  find  at  last  sad  need  of  prayers. 
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The  Upward  Drive 

Examines  the  Urge  for  Superiority 


HERE  is  within  man  an  urge  to  strive  for 
superiority.  There  are  different  ways  in 
which  superiority  is  achieved.  First  of  all 
it  can  be  only  a  relative  matter.  That  is, 
one  cannot  be  superior  without  being  superior  to  some- 
one. The  superior  person  must  in  some  way  rise  above 
those  around  him  in  order  to  be  superior. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  this  superiority  may 
be  achieved.  The  first  is  by  conscientious  effort  on 
John's  part  to  rise  above  others  on  his  own  merits. 
This  prompts  him  to  do  a  great  deal  of  hard  work, 
whether  mental  or  physical  or  both,  in  the  field  in  which 
he  wishes  to  be  superior.  If  it  is  in  the  realm  of 
science  or  literature,  he  will  sit  up  many  nights  and 
be  continually  searching  after  new  information.  If  it 
is  to  be  an  athlete  he  will  keep  training  rules  and  deny 
himself  pleasures  and  practice  regularly.  As  a  result 
of  these  efforts  in  keeping  training  and  sitting  up  late 
at  night,  not  only  is  the  person  wishing  to  excel  bene- 
fited, but  others  may  also  profit  by  his  accomplish- 
ments. 

The  second  method  used  to  acc|uire  superiority  re- 
quires little  effort,  therefore  it  is  very  frequently  used. 
Jack,  realizing  that  he  must  be  above  his  comrades 
to  be  superior  to  them,  attempts  to  pull  them  down 
below  himself.  Hence,  he  may  say,  "Look  how  un- 
popular Tom  is.  Ben  is  so  poor  that  I  am  sorry  for 
him.  I  should  hate  to  be  as  ugly  as  Jeff."  Jack  really 
means  that  he  is  more  popular  than  Tom,  richer  than 
Ben,  and  more  handsome  than  Jeff.  Sometimes  these 
remarks  may  be  of  a  rather  mild  nature  and  other 
times  they  are  very  harsh. 

A  feeling  of  satisfactiim  is  brought  to  the  six-year- 
old  boy  who  proudly  tells  his  cumpanions  of  his  father 
who  is  a  policeman.  Another  brags  about  the  money 
his  father  has.  I'xith  of  them  get  a  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion out  of  saying  something  that  excites  the  envy  of 
others.  They  do  not  say,  "I  want  to  be  sujierior,  so  I 
shall  tell  this  or  that  with  some  exaggeration."  It  seems 
to  be  natural  for  man  to  desire  superiority  even  from 
his  boyish  days. 

When    lack  condemned  Ben.  Tom  and   |eff,  his 


other  companions  may  not  have  thought  any  more  of 
him  for  it ;  indeed  he  may  have  been  lowered  in  their 
estimation.  But  it  did  do  one  thing  which  will  continue 
to  motivate  Jack's  condemnation  of  others :  it  gave  him 
an  inward  feeling  of  superiority,  a  feeling  that  he  was 
better  than  the  others. 

What  is  it  that  causes  this  urge  to  superiority? 
There  are  several  forces  back  of  the  desire  to  be  su- 
perior, and  they  vary  in  different  individuals. 

First,  there  is  the  force  of  self-preservation  which 
motivates  superiority.  Everyone  has  this  force  of  self- 
preservation,  but  it  is  stronger  in  some  than  it  is  in 
others.  Hence,  there  is  the  "country  gentleman"  who 
has  amassed  a  rather  large  fortune.  Often  this  type 
of  person  is  one  who  was  poor  as  a  boy,  having  felt 
the  pangs  of  hunger  and  need  of  sufficient  clothing  to 
protect  his  body.  After  he  becomes  old  enough  to 
work  for  himself  he  determines  never  to  be  in  need 
of  the  necessities  of  life  again.  Hence,  he  saves  his 
earnings  and  invests  his  money  wisely.  He  is  strongly 
motivated  by  the  force  of  self-preservation. 

(Turn  to  Page  22) 


Harmony 

An  evening  cloud  as  smooth  as  China  silk 
Reflects  the  mellow  sun  in  shades  of  peach. 
Low  hills  in  beds  of  greeny  tussocks  reach 
The  distant  skyline,  blotched  by  daubs  of  milk. 
A  frustrate  soul  can  find  no  shape  to  bilk 
An  earnest  expectation.   All  things  teach 
Harmonious  interchange  of  parts  and  ])reach 
If  this  they  can,  the  need  of  ilk  for  ilk. 
It  is  complete  and  yet  eternal  change 
Stands  over  all  that  beauty  offers  men. 
No  forms  of  heaven  ever  are. the  same, 
Perha]3S  within  our  own  domestic  range 
\\'e  tie  fair  Beauty  down  with  paint  and  pen 
And  in  a  moment's  touching  she  is  tame. 

—G.  B.  Beach. 
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CjeHe'iaUons 


A  Quarter  of  a  Century  of  Dreaming 
and  Hoping,  1914-1939 


\VI<'.N'I'Y-I''I  Vl'l  years  vl^o  the  nations  fjf 
tlu'  world  were  entering  the  lirst  W  orld 
W  ar.  Today,  the  sons  of  those  who  fought 
that  war  are  again  under  arms  in  what 
promises  to  he  a  second  and  perhajjs  greater  W'cjrld 
W^ar.  American  students  of  that  day — just  as  today — 
followed  the  progress  of  the  war,  their  interest  growing 
as  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  conflict 
hrought  the  fact  into  their  own  lives. 

The  pages  of  the  Wofford  Journals  issued  during 
those  years  are  filled  with  student  opinion  on  the 
world-wide  tragedy.  Today,  when  the  pages  cjf  history 
seem  about  to  be  duj^licated,  we  feel  that  some  of  those 
comments  are  again  timely,  not  for  their  truth  or  error 
as  revealed  by  succeeding  events  of  history  but  for  the 
lesson  they  may  hold  in  guiding  the  thoughts  of  the 
present  generation,  who  may  follow  in  their  footsteps. 

England  and  France  have  thrown  their  armed  might 
against  Germany  in  an  eflfort  to  destroy  Adolf  Hitler 
and  the  Nazi  type  government.  L.D.H.,  '18.  writing 
in  the  November,  1917,  issue  of  The  Journal,  describ- 
ed the  first  World  W''ar  as  a  "Conflict  Between  Two 
Ideals."  In  it  he  said : 

This  conflict  between  two  ideals,  this  war  between 
two  principles  of  all  history,  will  soon  cease.  .  .  . 
The  fight  ahead  is  a  long  and  hard  one,  but  some  day 
ere  the  last  drum  beat  shall  be  sounded,  the  last  call 
made,  the  war  of  all  wars  shall  cease.  .  .  .  Wars  will 
cease,  and  the  world  be  blessed  with  peace.  Then  we 
shall  see  the  fruition  of  our  hopes,  the  result  of  our 
sacrifices,  in  a  world  free  and  a  world  united,  with  our 
nation,  the  leader  of  democracies,  at  the  head. 

Looking  at  present  events,  it  would  seem  that  the 
"war  of  all  wars"  was  just  another  war,  and  that  a 
"world  blessed  with  peace"  was  just  an  empty  dream. 
And  yet  the  writer  of  those  words  was  sincere,  just 
as  we  today  nn'ght  be  sincere  in  blindly  following  an 
illusion  created  to  entice  the  youth  of  today  into  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  the  last  generation. 

We  find  in  the  same  issue  of  The  Journal  a  poem, 
reprinted  here  because,  though  written  for  American 
vouth  of  nineteen  years  ago,  it  is  applicable  to  the 
youth  of  war-torn  Europe  today.  Its  title,  "Dear  Little 
Lad";  its  author,  G.  D.  Sanders.  '19. 

Dear  little  lad  in  overalls. 

With  the  earnest  look  on  your  face. 
Trudging  beside  that  full-grown  chap 

And  barely  keeping  his  pace, 

(Turn  to  Page  24) 
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"In  the  Beginning 
God . . 

By  A.  T.  Greene 

i         i  i 

The  author  dips  into  a  field  long 
the  subject  of  religious  contro- 
versy— the  story  of  the  Creation. 

i        i  i 

AN  with  his  vast  iunount  of  knowledge  and 
(Hscoveries  has  tried  to  blast  away  the 
])()ok  of  Genesis  from  the  Bible.  He  has 
used  his  scientific  knowledge  to  bombard 
the  "story  of  the  creation"  in  an  effort  to  prove  its 
invalidity.  Perhaps  many  have  felt  that  they  have  been 
rather  successful  in  contradicting  parts  of  this  book. 
Man  has  been  able  to  trace  the  earth  through  geologi- 
cal ages.  They  have  often  published  "theories"  to  show 
the  steps  by  which  the  earth  and  the  heavens  came  into 
being.  They  have  tried  to  show  by  "natural  laws"  the 
processes  of  creation.  Yet,  no  matter  how  far  back 
they  go,  they  must  have  a  beginning.  Even  if  these 
natural  laws  are  true,  who  made  these  laws  ?  Man 
has  never  been  able  to  do  away  with  the  first  sentence 
in  the  book  of  Genesis,  "In  the  beginning  God.  .  .  ." 
Man  must  confess  that  somewhere  there  was  a  begin- 
ning, a  Creating  Power.   This  Creator  is  called  God. 

We  find  in  the  Gospel  according  to  John,  Phillip 
speaking  these  words  to  Christ :  "Lord,  shew  us  the 
Father  and  it  suffrceth  us."  Jesus  replied,  "He  that 
hath  seen  me  has  seen  the  Father ;  and  how  sayeth 
thou  then.  Shew  us  the  Father?"  Christ  had  come  to 
the  earth  that  "the  Father  might  be  glorified  in  the 
Son."  However,  let  us  study  the  words  of  Christ :  "And 
how  sayeth  thou  then.  Shew  us  the  Father."  Christ 
seems  almost  amazed  at  Phillip  for  not  knowing  the 
Father.  Christ  perhaps  felt  that  man  should  know 
the  Fatlier  even  had  He,  the  Son,  never  come  to  earth. 
Was  not  man  able  to  see  God  through  His  creations? 
Could  not  man  see  God  in  Nature?  Could  not  man 
see  (ii)(l  in  love?  Had  not  God  been  revealed  even  in 
the  fact  that  :  "In  the  l)eginning  God  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth." 

Man  is  great  as  a  discoverer  in  the  field  of  astron- 
omy. Man  with  his  telescope  has  discovered  tlie  orderly 
wa\'  in  wliicli  the  heavenly  bodies  behave;  man  with 
his  mathematics  has  figured  out  these  laws  even  to 


the  nth  degree ;  man  through  his  intelligence  has  pre- 
dicted certain  hitherto  unknown  heavenly  bodies,  and 
has  described  them  with  amazing  accuracy  long  be- 
fore other  men  located  them  with  improved  instru- 
ments. Man  knows  "how"  the  heavenly  bodies  move ; 
he  knows  "when"  certain  behaviors  will  take  place  and 
"where"  ;  but,  when  man  delves  into  the  problem  of 
"Whv"  he  becomes  puzzled  and  can  find  his  only  solu- 
tion in  the  fact  that  "In  the  beginning  God.  .  .  :"  God 
has  given  Divine  laws  for  the  heavenly  bodies  to  fol- 
low. They  do  so  in  an  orderly  manner.  Yet,  man, 
mystified  by  his  own  discoveries,  so  often  fails  to  see 
that  behind  the  orderly  behavior  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
that  there  is  the  hand  of  the  Creator  working.  "How 
sayest  thou  then.  Shew  us  the  Father?"  Can  man  not 
see  "the  Father"  in  the  heavens?  Does  not  God  reveal 
himself  in  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  the  beauty  of  the 
stars,  or  the  orderly  behavior  of  heavenly  bodies  ?  Sure- 
ly, "the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God;  and  the 
firmament  sheweth  his  handiwork." 

Man  has  made  great  discoveries  in  the  field  of  na- 
ture. He  has  learned  that  the  great  oak  will  come 
forth  from  the  tiny  acorn.  He  has  learned  that  the 
plants  take  food  from  the  atmosphere  for  growth.  He 
has  discovered  many  great  cycles  in  nature,  but  to  ex- 
plain them  he  again  must  turn  to  "In  the  beginning 
God.  .  .  ."  Joyce  Kilmer  saw  "The  Father"  revealed 
in  nature,  and  expressed  it  in  his  famous  poem,  "Trees" 
thus;  "But  only  God  can  make  a  tree."  Man  through 
experimentation  has  been  able  to  find  chemical  formu- 
laes  that  enable  him  to  produce  beautiful  colors.  Yet, 
no  great  painter  can  take  these  man-made  colors  and 
paint  a  picture  that  will  compare  to  the  beauty  of  the 
sunset.  No  artist  has  yet  approached  the  beauty  of 
the  trees  in  Autumn. 

"And  all  over  upland  and  knvland 
The  charm  of  the  goldenrod — 
Some  of  us  call  it  Autumn, 
And  others  call  it  God." 

"Why  sayest  thou  then.  Shew  us  the  Father?"  Has 
not  God  revealed  himself  in  the  beauty  of  nature  and 
natural  laws  ? 

Every  treetop  shouts  His  glory, 
Everx  bird  sings  hymns  of  Praise, 

As  Nature  reveals  her  Maker 
In  a  multitude  of  ivays. 

"Why  sayeth  thou  then.  Shew  us  the  Father?"  Has 
not  "the  Father"  been  revealed  even  in  Life  itself. 
"God  created  man  in  his  own  image."  Consider  man 
with  all  of  his  human  flaws,  and  yet  this  creation  of 
God  far  excels  any  of  the  petty  inventions  from  the 
hands  of  man.  A  dead  man  possesses  the  features  of 
a  living  man.  He  has  the  .same  parts  in  his  body,  he 
has  blood,  a  heart,  and  all  the  makeup  of  a  living  man. 
Yet  where  is  the  dift'erence?  "And  the  Lord  God 
(Turn  to  Page  26) 
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Coincidence 

By  Owens  Wood 

i        i  i 

Two  Old  Flames  Meet  at  a  Co-Ed 
Class  Reunion,  and  Sparks  Glow 
Again  .  .  . 

i        i  1 

HY,  if  it  isn't  Skeets  Addams !"  (I  hope 
that  sounded  hke  I  was  really  surprised 
and  that  I  didn't  come  these  eight  hundred 
miles  just  to  see  him.  This  class  reunion 
was~a"scrVwy  idea,  anyhow.  Everyhody  looks  like  they 
were  at  a  hig  funeral.  And  I  feel  as  if  I  were  sixty  years 
old.  Gosh,  he's  still  got  that  same  old  smile. ) 

"This  is  certainly  a  pleasant  surprise.  Oh,  I'm  tine. 
And  you  look  as  if  you'd  been  taking  good  care  of  your- 
self. These  three  years  have  certainly  passed  in  a 
hurry,  haven't  they?"  (Fool!  Why  can't  I  get  up 
courage  enough  just  to  say  right  out  that  the  only 
reason  I  came  to  this  darn  thing  was  just  to  see  her? 
Passed  quickly !  Ye  gods,  it  seems  like  a  turtle's  life- 
time since  I  saw  those  blue  eyes  of  hers.  xAnd  she's 
still  got  that  fresh,  cool  look.  Shucks,  what  if  I  am 
married  to  Miriam  and  have  a  soft  job  with  the  Aero- 
lux  folks  and  can  have  two  cars  now.  I  believe  it  would 
have  been  a  whole  lot  more  fun  the  way  we  had  it 
planned — me  staying  on  here  for  a  coupl'a  years  with 
the  athletic  department  and  her  working  with  the  art 
department.  We  were  going  to  keep  just  one  room 
and  a  kitchenette  ....  we  had  the  whole  thing  planned 
that  afternoon  in  May  down  in  the  garden  behind  the 
Chapel.) 

"How's  your  wife,  Skeets?"  { As  if  I  give  a  darn 
about  the  huzzy !  The  coldest  looking  creature  I  ever 
did  see.  And  I'll  bet  he  has  to  get  up  every  morning 
and  fix  his  own  breakfast.  W^onder  if  they'll  make  a 
go  of  it?) 

"No,  Ted  couldn't  come.  He  has  to  have  his  books 
up  by  the  first  of  June."  (Poor  Skeets!  He'll  never 
know  how  I  schemed  to  get  down  here  without  Ted 
coming  along.  Gosh,  it  sure  cooked  our  goose  when 
you  got  the  ofi^er  of  that  job  in  Ohio  and  I  went  South 
on  that  recreation  tour.  Funny,  you're  still  wearing 
green  ties  and  shirts ;  and  I  always  liked  them  so 
much.) 

"No,  Miriam  couldn't  come.  She  had  some  sort 
of  a  garden  club  convention  this  week-end  and  just 
couldn't  make  it.    (And  I  told  enciugh  lies  to  get  a 


I'ronI  seal  in  hell  jnsI  lo  keep  //rr  from  (oining,  an'l 
now  she  slaiids  here  in  froni  of  me  looking  like  she 
(hd  lhal  d;i\  in  May  lliiee  years  ago,  and  I  eaii'l  even 
mcl  n|i  nerve  iiiungli  In  ask  her  to  go  lo  the  ban'|net 
will)  me  tdnighl .  ) 

"Well,  I'm  so  glad  \on  like  your  new  work,  it 
must  lie  swell,  lied  u])  w  illi  a  ( ( /rporal i' in  that  has  such 
])ovver.  \'ou  say  von're  in  line  lor  ])ron)olion  to  the 
executive  de])artmenl  ?"  (I'oor  devil.  Working  his 
head  off  just  to  kec])  that  liuzzy  in  furs  and  orcliids. 
I  bet  she  plays  aromid  what  time  he's  working,  and 
gets  home  in  time  for  his  check.) 

"Say  you  have  a  flat  out  in  the  Heights?  Guess 
you're  getting  to  be  a  pretty  good  housekeeper  by  now." 
(Fll  bet  she  has  to  do  all  her  own  work  and  help  him 
keep  up  with  his  practice  at  the  same  time,  while  he's 
pro])al)lv  spending  his  money  on  horses  and  some 
other  woman.  Gosh,  she's  beautiful  when  she  looks 
up  like  that. ) 

"No,  our  family  is  still  the  same  size.  How  'bout 
yours?"  (My  gosh,  how  could  you?  After  we  had 
planned  for  just  two,  and  the  boy  was  to  have  blonde 
hair,  just  like  yours.  .  .  .) 

"No,  we  figured  we  can't  be  tied  down  like  that 
just  yet.  Still  lots  of  running  around  to  do  yet  before 
we  settle  down."  (Heavens!  Does  she  think  Pd  be 
that  way?  After  we'd  figured  it  all  out.  We  were 
both  going  to  work  for  a  few  years  and  get  our  house 
out  close  to  the  river,  then  we  were  going  to  have  two : 
and  the  girl  was  going  to  have  big  blue  eyes,  just  like 
hers.  .  .  . ) 

"No,  I  stick  around  home  pretty  close.  Ted's  prac- 
tice is  pretty  heavy.  Lot's  of  wealthy  patients  that 
are  particular  about  their  service.  And  then  Ted  al- 
ways has  to  save  his  spare  time  to  run  oft'  to  all  sorts 
of  conventions.  He  has  to  keep  right  up  with  the 
latest  in  his  field,  you  know."  (Gosh,  I'll  never  forget 
that  afternoon  when  we  borrowed  two  bic}'cles  and 
went  out  to  the  lake.  We  were  going  to  a  dance  that 
night  but  vour  tux  was  in  soak  and  Pd  scorched  \\v< 
only  dress.  But  did  we  have  fun,  wading  around  like 
two  kids.  If  you  still  had  a  single  spark  left,  you'd 
have  already  said  something  about  tonight.  Phooey 
on  that  banquet.  We  could  go  out  to  that  lake,  just 
for  the  ride. ) 

"Well,  we  don't  go  out  so  much.  Miriam  doesn't 
swim  nor  pla\'  tennis,  and  then  she  always  has  some 
sort  of  a  club  meeting  or  a  part}'  to  go  to.  Then  I'm 
doing  a  good  bit  of  reacUng  on  the  side,  just  to  be 
readv  to  take  over  anything  that  comes  along."  (In 
a  way  she  looks  the  same  as  she  always  did,  but  it 
just  seems  that  there's  a  little  stift'ness  about  her.  I 
guess  I  better  not  say  anything  about  tonight.  She 
might  think  it  funny  if  I  asked  her  to  ride  out  to 
Lake  Tonoma.  You  wouldn't  realize  it  was  just  be- 
cause I'd  give  anything  just  to  be  with  you  for  a  few 
(Turn  to  Page  25) 
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Tlie  Paiasite 

By  Edwin  N.  Thomason 

(This  is  a  blank  verse  translation  from  the  Latin  of  selec- 
tions from  "The  Captives,"  a  comedy  by  the  Roman  play- 
itri(/ht  Plautiis,  ivho  lived  from  250  to  184  B.  C.  The  portrait 
of  Erc/asilus  is  one  of  the  best  character  delineations  in  all 
literature:  every  line  that  he  speaks  is  either  about  food  or 
spoken  -a'ith  the  intent  of  helping  him  get  some.  As  the  play 
opens,  he  is  bezvailing  the  fact  that  his  young  patron  lias  been 
captured  in  a  foreign  war — not  so  much,  thovgh,  because  lie 
is  captured,  as  because  his  father  zvill  not  give  him  food  as 
the  son  did.  The  translator  is  indebted  to  Paul  Ni.rou's  prose 
7'crsion.) 

Scene:  Street  in  front  of  Hegia's  house. 
Time:  200  B.  C. 
Act  T  Scene  I. 

ErGASILUS,  alone.  solilo(jiti::iiig. 
The  younger  set  have  dul.)bed  me  "Mistress,"  for 
Whenever  they  are  at  their  banquets,  I 
Feel  called  upon  to  be  there  also.  True, 
The  jokesters  say  it  is  an  absurd  name, 
lint  1  insist  it  is  well  chosen;  for. 
At  feasts  the  dandies,  when  they  roll  the  bones. 
All  call  upon  their  mistresses.  And  do  they 
Feel  called  upon  to  be  beside  them?  They 
Most  certainh'  do.    liut — by  Ilercules 
We  parasites  can  feel  more  clearly  still 
That  call,  though  no  one  ever  feels  for  us 
Nor  let's  it  cross  his  mind  to  ask  us  out. 
We're  always  nibbling  at  another's  food — 
IJke  mice  ;  when  holidays  are  on  and  men 
W  illi  ninney  go  to  rustic  villas,  then — 
Likewise — our  teeth  are  on  a  holiday. 
It's  just  like  snails,  when  dog  days  come,  that  hide 
In  hdles  and  live  on  stored  up  juices  if 
The  dew  isn't  falling :  that's  the  treacherous  strait 
That  parasites  must  sail  on  holidays — 
We  hide  in  linles,  poor  devils,  live  upon 
Our  juices,  while  the  men  who  could  provide 
Us  pickings  rusticate  in  country  homes. 
And  while  the  ]K)lidavs  last,  we  parasites 
Are  r/rav-hounds ;  when  they're  over  we  are  zvolf- 
Hounds,  (/rflr-hounds,  and — especially  —  /)orc-hounds. 
And, 

By  Hercules,  if  a  parasite — at  least 

Around  this  place — objects  to  being  kicked 

About  and  ha\'ing  crockery  smashed  upon 

His  pate,  he  always  has  a  chance  to  go 

To  port  and  devil-porter  it,  freight  on  l)ack — 

And  thai  will  precious  likrly  be  my  fate.  (/i.i';7.) 


Act  IV,  Scene  I. 
Several  days  after. 

Ergasilus,  alone: 
Great  Jove,  thou  keepest  me  and  bringest  wealth ; 
Unending  good  and  riches  dost  thou  give. 
Both  praise  and  money,  pleasure,  jollity, 
Festivity  and  feasting — all  are  mine — 
And  food  on  food — both  food  and  drink  to  the  full. 
What  joy!  I'll  never  beg  of  any  man. 
Why  I  can  raise  my  friend  or  damn  my  foe, 
Now  since  this  pleasant  day  is  crushing  me 
With  pleasant  pleasantnesses.   I  have  just 
Become  the  heir  to  millions  !  Hegio 
Shall  know  it :  1  am  bringing  him  the  thing 
He  begs  of  Heaven — that  and  more.   Here's  what 
I'll  do  right  now:  I'll  wrap  my  cloak  around 
My  neck — as  slaves  in  comedies  always  do 
When  they  intend  to  run — so  I  will  be 
The  first  he  hears  the  news  from ;  and  I  hope 
To  get  my  food  for  all  eternity 
For  what  I  tell  him. 

Scene  2. 

Pinter  Hegio,  soliloquizing  aside. 
i^He  is  moody  because  a  certain  z^'ar-slai'e  that  he 
bought  to  hold  as  hostage  till  his  son — captured  by 
the  father  of  the  hostage — should  be  returned,  has 
cJianged  elotlies  -a'ilh  his  slaz'e.  also  captured,  and  es- 
caped. He  has  just  sent  the  remaining  shwe  to  do  hard 
labor  in  the  stone  (juarry.") 

The  more  I  think  about 
The  dirtv  deal  they've  handed  me,  the  worse 
I  feel.   To  play  the  trick  they've  pulled  on  me! 
Besides,  to  think  that  I  should  not  see  through 
Their  plan  !   And  when  it's  spread  abroad,  I'll  be 
The  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  town;  and  when 
I  show  my  face  at  the  forum,  they'll  all  say: 
"Wliv    there's    that    smart    old    man    those  fellows 

duped.  .  ." 
I  believe  I  see  Ergasilus  over  there. 
Ergasilus,  trying  to  look  important,  unaware  of  Hegio. 
No  hesitation,  now,  Ergasilus. 
Come  on,  my  boy,  let's  get  it  done.   By  Jove. 
I  warn  all  passers-by  that  no  man  stand 
Between  myself  and  him — unless,  perchance. 
Fie  figures  he's  lived  long  enough;  for  the  man 
Who  stands  in  my  way,  he  shall  stand  on  the 
Way — on  hi>  head  ! 

Hegio,  aside. 
He's  s(iuaring  off  to  box! 

Ergasilus,  ,s-////  unaware  of  Hegio. 
I'll  do  it  now!    So  everybody  keep 
Him>elf  inside  and  his  business  oti  the  street! 
Mv  bicep  is  my  catapult  and  my  fist 
Can  hit:  mv  shoulder  is  my  l)attering  ram! 

(  Tiini  to  Page  18  ) 
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fit 


And  bitterly  scorned  the  passage  of  time. 

At  length  the  playing  of  flutes  slowly  lulled  me 

To  sleep  in  oblivion,  untroubled  by  fears. 

—G.  B.  Beach. 


The  f/lisfciiiiif/  disk  Iccpt  tuniiug 

And  the  music's  %vaU  was  long, 

A  restless  dei'onring  yearning 

Bled  through  the  -veils  of  song 

Staining  and  reddening,  bursting  its  heart 

In  the  flaccid  veins  of  song. 

The  windoivs  framed  a  shifting  jog 
Divided  afar  by  a  railroad  track 
Beyond  the  rail  boomed  a  giant  frog 
Just  as  the  Limited  spewed  the  black 
Blue  smoke  from  its  botvels  out  in  the  air. 

The  day  icas  cool  and  the  landscape  trite 
But  one  could  imagine  a  bank  of  clay 
Brilliantly  burnt  to  a  blistered  ivhite, 
But  e-ven  this  scene  Iiad  its  irksome  zvay 
Of  fading  to  aslies  and  bitterness  too. 

The  piquant  tones  of  an  oboe's  flow 

WJiispcring  a  poignant  poem  then 

U' hence  caine  the  words  I  cannot  know, 

Perhaps  from  that  point  beyond  our  ken 

Where  the  seeds  of  half  tlioughts  sprout  and  bloom. 

The  Faun's  Song 

I  lav  in  ciiiil  green  grass  and  slept — 

Strange  that  we,  wakeful,  remember  our  sleeping. 

On  rousing  I  saw  the  iirst  flush  of  morning 

Melting  in  softness,  dimpling  the  hill, 

Deceptive  in  color,  for  burning  soon  followed 

The  lush  warmed  grasses,  dried  up  the  dew. 

Splashed  from  the  baths  of  riotous  Morpheans. 

Ethers  of  essence  floated  around  me ; 

A  glamour  of  strangeness  fevered  the  day. 

Turning,  running,  eluding  me  still, 

Blinding  me,  choking  me  was  a  glad  madness 

AA'hich  filled  me  and  pressed  on  my  temples  at  will. 

Hours  swept  b\-  with  no  change  in  this  gladness 

Until,  at  last,  toward  night,  when 

A  slowness  advanced,  and  icy  black  sadness — 

Agonv,  agony,  slackness  in  void 

Thrust  me  in  valleys  of  grief  without  tears; 

Depths  of  grey  sadness,  vagueness,  and  flatness, 

Void  in  oblivion,  haunted  hy  fears. 

There  was  no  surcease  and  pain  onl_\-  deepened 

And  I  fled  from  the  moods  of  the  treacherous  air. 

So  I  flung  myself  down  in  the  grass  and  laughed 


Sings  the  Sea 
I 

It  swells  and  roars 

Then  sinks  back  with  a  sigh. 

It  mounts  to  heights 

Then  recedes  from  the  shores. 

It  nms  lazily  now  beneath  the  sun  with  swells 

'I'hat  move  toward  the  beach  and  Ijreak, 

Then  hisses  sighs,  as  it  slithers  back  across  the  sands. 

II 

The  tremendous  fury — 

The  pounding,  breaking  waves — 

The  wailing  wind — 

The  stinging,  whipping  spray — 

III 

Continuous  swells — 
The  rolling  ships — 
The  shallow  troughs — 
The  rounded  peaks — 

IV 

Glassy,  smooth — 
Infinite  calm — 
Mirrored  surface — 

V 

Troughs,  breakers,  peaks, 
Swells,  spray. 
Thus  sings  the  sea. 

—James  C.  Ritter. 


Hell-Lied 

There  is  a  poem  ringing 
From  a  far-ofi:  sphere 
The  words  I  cannot  hear — 
Only  the  voices  singing. 

Prosaic  black  and  white 
Would  fail  in  rendering  soiuid 
Bursting  on  starlit  ground 
W'nh  accents  just  as  bright 

As  star-glints  frosted  in  space. 
Their  essences  are  wisps 
Soft  as  a  baby's  lisps ; 
Formless,  thev  shun  emlirace. 

—G.  B.  Beach. 
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This  Is  It 

This  IS  the  first  issue  of  the  1939-40  "Journal"— 
the  first  in  a  series  of  five  commemorating  the  founding 
of  the  magazine  |ust  fifty  years  ago. 

Wofford  College  was  a  young  institution  when  the 
first  issue  made  its  appearance,  bearing  the  names  of 
such  men  as  Bishop  Edwin  D.  Mouzon,  Senator  Ellison  D. 
Smith,  Dr.  W.  P.  Few  and  Dr.  James  H.  Carlisle.  Before 
nor  since,  Wofford  has  never  closed  its  doors,  and  since 
1889,  "The  Journal"  has  never  failed  to  make  its  appear- 
ance. Many  of  those  who  have  worked  on  the  magazine 
have  gone  out  into  the  world  to  make  names  for  them- 
'  selves  that  have  added  to  the  glory  of  their  alma  mater, 
and  It  IS  to  this  long  line  of  alumni  that  we  especially 
recommend  this  first  issue,  that  those  who  may  read 
It  may  mark  the  difference  between  this,  the  fiftieth 
issue,  and  the  first. 

Throughout  the  year  we  intend  to  feature  the  theme 
"1889-1939,"  giving  you  from  time  to  time  notable  ex- 
cerpts from  past  issues  and  contributions  from  living 
alumni. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  that  all  students  in- 
terested in  any  sort  of  writing  contact  the  staff  or  the 
editor.  All  contributions  from  students  will  be  given 
sincere  consideration,  and  if  your  first  effort  is  not  wholly 
acceptable,  all  we  can  say  is  try  again  and  perhaps  your' 
second  effort  will  bring  your  reward:  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  a  job  done  to  the  best  of  your  ability. 

—THE  EDITOR. 


To  the  Alumni 

This  year  is  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  "Wofford 
Journal."  To  commemorate  the  founding  of  the  maga- 
zine, the  editor  has  decided  to  feature,  throughout  the 
year,  the  contributions  of  alumni — young  and  old. 

Those  of  you  among  the  graduate  readers  who  write 
any  type  of  literature  are  expected  to  contribute  to  "The 
Journal."  We  desire  to  see  as  many  classes  as  possible 
represented  in  the  four  succeeding  issues  to  be  pub- 
lished in  1939-40.  Simply  mail  your  manuscripts  to  the 
alumni  editor  of  the  Wofford  College  "Journal." 

In  this  issue  you  will  find  several  articles  by  distin- 
guished alumni.  Read  them  and  keep  up  with  the  trend 


of  thought  among  Wofford  men.  Let  us  hear  from  you. 
Some  comment  that  one  of  you  makes  may  inspire  an 
editorial  or  another  thought  from  another  alumnus. 

The  "Journal"  presents  the  alumni  features  with  the 
hope  that  our  publication  will  become  more  widely  read 
and  talked  about  by  all  sons  of  the  Old-Gold  and  Black 
— undergraduates  and  graduates  alike.  It  is  our  ideal  and 
goal  to  present  works  from  the  pens  of  graduates  that 
will  interest  those  still  in  college  and  to  print  those  ef- 
forts of  undergraduates  which  represent  the  best  literary 
pieces  of  the  day. 

Old-timers,  dig  deep  into  your  bag  of  memories  and 
give  us  some  literature  which  will  inspire  the  spirit  of 
emulation  in  every  Wofford  man.  Help  us  to  succeed 
in  this  alumni  renais3ance  by  writing  at  least  one  brief 
contribution. 

ALEX  McCULLOUCH, 

Alumni  Editor. 


The  Staff 

Just  a  word  about  the  staff.  Those  names  listed  as 
being  on  the  staff  in  this  first  issue  may  or  may  not 
change  throughout  the  succeeding  issues.  We  think  that 
any  honor  associated  with  the  membership  on  the  staff 
of  any  publication  must  come  second  to  one  fact — it  is 
a  )ob. 

It  IS  a  job,  and  those  who  are  willing  to  work  will  be 
considered  on  the  staff  as  long  as  they  show  some  effort 
at  cooperation.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  com- 
posing the  editorial  staff,  and  the  editor  will  find  great 
satisfaction  in  finding  the  list  ever  increasing.  Those 
who  work  deserve  credit,  those  who  do  not.  .  .  . 

—THE  EDITOR. 


We  Repeat 

We  reprint  this  editorial  taken  from  the  February' 
"Journal"  of  last  year  with  no  comment  orher  than  we 
intend  to  pursue  this  same  policy  this  year. 

OUR  EXCHANGE  POLICY 

To  preclude  any  question  that  might  arise  in  the 
minds  of  our  readers  regarding  our  Exchange  column, 
we  offer  a  theory  and  an  explanation. 

We  believe  that  the  Exchange  column  in  a  college 
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magazine  should  serve  a  more  worthy  purpose  than  a 
medium  through  which  to  swap  bouquets.  After  care- 
fully noticing  these  features  in  dozens  of  publications, 
we  find  that  99.44%  of  them  ignore  the  faults  and  ex- 
pand the  virtues  of  the  magazines  they  "criticize." 
Valuable  space  is  wasted  in  telling  that  in  "a  certain 
magazine  such-and-such  a  story  is  good,"  when  perhaps 
if  the  story  is  tolerable,  the  print  job  is  poor,  the  edit- 
ing careless,  the  proof  errors  inexcusable,  and  the  story 
out  of  place  in  the  type  magazine.  '  • 

Thus  far  in  our  Exchange  column  we  have  attempted 
to  do  three  things;  (1)  to  take  up  a  limited  number 
of  magazines  in  detail;  (2)  to  take  up  outstanding  fea- 
tures in  others;  and  (3)  to  recognize  the  receipt  of  the 
rest,  which  we  hope  in  time  to  consider  in  detail.  In  so 
doing,  we  try  to  express  frankly  our  opinion  regarding 
the  magazine  under  consideration.  If  our  criticism  seems 
harsh,  it  is  not  intended  to  be  other  than  constructive; 
if  we  seem  over-generous  with  praise,  we  are  merely 
trying  to  give  just  credit  where  we  think  it  rightly  de- 
served. 

The  day  of  polite  compliments  and  suppressed  crit- 
icism should  have  passed  with  the  buggy-whip.  Let  us, 
to  use  the  vernacular,  "call  a  spade  a  spade"  and  stop 
"swapping  bouquets,"— OWENS  WOOD. 


WITH  THE  CRITICS 

Last  year  "The  Journal"  featured  in  each  issue  fol- 
lowing the  first  a  column  "With  the  Critics,"  written  by 
a  faculty  member  criticizing  the  previous  issue  of  the 
magazine.  This  year  the  policy  will  be  continued,  with 
an  effort  being  made  to  secure  criticisms  each  time  from 
representatives  of  other  institutions  in  the  state. 

The  editor  invites,  in  addition  to  these,  criticisms 
from  the  Wofford  student  body,  faculty,  alumni,  and  staff 
members  of  other  publications  throughout  the  state. 

This  is  your  "journal,"  and  we  want  to  hear  from 
you  regarding  our  mistakes — so  fire  away' 

—THE  EDITOR. 


THE  PARASITE 

(From  Page  14) 

And  everyone  1  give  my  knee  to  '11  kiss 

The  dirt!   I'll  make  them  all  collect  their  teeth!" 

Hegio,  still  aJidc: 
This  bluster,  what  does  it  all  count  up  to? 
Unfathomable  ! 

Kkgasilus,  stiU  unaware  of  Hcgio. 
Til  make  him  kec])  thi.^  day 
And  place  and  me  in  mind  till  the  day  he  die. 

Hegio.  still  aside. 
What  monstrous  task,  I  wonder,  is  this  man 


Up  to  with  his  big  talk? 

Ergasilus,  still  unaware  of  Hegio. 
I  warn  you  well 
Beforehand — don't  grumble  after  't's  done  too  late — 
Remain  indoors  and  save  yourself  from  me. 

(^After  viueh  delay  to  obtain  Hcgio's  promise  to 
make  hint  his  pa)itry-steivard  for  life  if  what  he  has 
to  tell  him  is  good  enough  nezvs,  Ergasilus  finally  says 
that  the  man  who  escaped  has  come  hack  to  get  his 
slai'e — since  he  zvas  also  a  personal  friend  of  his — m 
excliange  for  whom  he  Jias  brought  the  old  man's  son. 
Hegio  hurries  off  to  the  zvharf  to  meet  them.^ 

Scene  4. 
Ergasilus,  alone: 
The  whole  blessed  pantry  left  to  me !   O  ye 
Immortal  gods !   Now  how  I'll  hack  the  necks 
Of¥  backs  !  And  how  many  hams  approach  their  doom  ! 
And  bacon's  case  is  hopeless !   Sow's  udder — 
Utterly  done  for  !   How  many  pork  rinds  for 
The  pot !  And  butchers  and  pig-dealers — how 
I'll  make  their  business  boom!   In  fact,  if  I 
Should  mention  all  the  other  things  that  go 
To  bolster  up  a  famished  belly,  that 
Would  merely  be  a  waste  of  time.   I  must  off 
To  perform  my  official  duties :  hand  down  doom 
To  bacon,  help  out  ham,  untried  and  in 
Suspense. 

(£.r;7  into  the  house  hurriedly;  there  is  an  uproar 
ivithin.  After  a  minute  or  so.  enter  Page,  angry  and 
excited.^ 

Scene  5. 
Page,  alone. 
May  Jupiter  and  all  the  gods 
Unite  to  destroy  you.  Eragilus, 
That  belly  of  yours  and  every  parasite 
And  everyone  that  gives  a  parasite 
A  scrap  of  food  from  now  to  judgement  day ! 
-Disaster,  ruin,  tornado — all  have  just 
Descended  on  our  house.  I  was  afraid  « 
That  he  would  lunge  at  me.  the  famished  wolf! 
Whv  when  I  saw  that  hungry  look  of  his. 
I  almost  died  for  fear  he  might  assault 
Me — PoUox,  how  he  scared  me.  how  he  ground 
His  teeth  !   When  he  ran  in.  he  tore  the  meat 
Down,  rack  and  all  :  he  snatched  a  butcher's  knife 
And  hacked  tlie  choice  chunks  otif  seven  backs — 
And  smashed  all  ]iots  he  saw  that  could  not  hold 
At  least  a  ])eck.    lie  kejjt  on  asking  the  cook 
If  lie  couldn't  possibly  use  his  pickle  vats 
To  boil  in  ;  he  raided  the  pantry  and  stripped 
The  cupboards.  Hey  boy*  !  Watch  him,  please.  I  have 
To  go  and  tind  old  Hegio  and  tell 
Him  what  is  going  on,  so  he  can  get 
Some  victuals  if  he  wants  to  eat:  for  to  judge 
From  the  way  that  fellow's  getting  them  out  of  there. 
There's  nothing  left  by  now — or  won't  be  long.  {^Exit.) 
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EUROPE  ON  THE  EVE 

By  Frederick  L.  Schuman 

UBLISHED  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  present  war  in  Europe,  the  reader  will 
be  surprised  at  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  author  descril)es  the  stage  set  for  the 
beginning  of  the  conflict. 

Frederick  L.  Schuman,  VVoodrow  Wilson  Profes- 
sor of  Government  at  Williams  College,  takes  up  in 
scholarly  detail  the  events  in  Europe  beginning  with 
Adolf  Hitler's  rise  to  power  in  1933  and  traces  them 
down  to  the  summer  of  1939,  when  the  book  was  pub- 
lished. 

The  dramatic  prose  style  is  marked  with  full  docu- 
mentation, and  the  author  narrates  the  breakdown  of 
disarmament ;  the  murder  of  Duca,  DoUfuss,  Alexan- 
der and  Barthou ;  the  Nazi  repudiation  of  the  Ver- 
sailles and  Locarno  treaties ;  the  betrayal  of  Ethiopia, 
Spain,  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia;  the  decadence  of 
France ;  the  formation  of  the  Berlin-Rome  axis ;  the 
development  of  the  Fascist  Triplice ;  and  the  pageant 
of  madmen,  heroes,  traitors  and  martyrs  with  a  power 
that  leaves  in  the  careful  reader's  mind  a  distinctly-cut 
view  of  the  drama  that  is  nearing  its  final  act. 
^  After  laying  bare  the  diplomatic  methods  of  the 
Nazi  Reich  and  of  Mussolini's  Fascistic  machine,  the 
writer  takes  up  ciuestions  that  should  be  ever-present 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  follow  daily  the  front  pages 
of  our  newspapers.  The  entire  book  is  an  outgrowth 
of  a  research  project  begun  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago in  1935-36.  Material  was  gathered  while  teaching, 
doing  research  work,  and  traveling  and  studying  in 
Europe. 

If  you  are  looking  for  light,  flimsy  reading,  seek 
elsewhere  ;•  if  you  want  something  that  will  set  your 
wheels  of  thought  turning  in  tune  with  the  happenings 
of  the  hour,  we  suggest  you  try  Frederick  L.  Schuman's 
"Europe  on  the  Eve." 


THE  BRANDONS 

By  Angela  Thirkell 

In  her  new  novel,  Angela  Thirkell,  author  of  "Pom- 
fret  Towers,"  brings  together  a  number  of  characters 
who  are  neither  startling  nor  outstanding,  but  are 
interesting  for  no  reason  other  than  the  familiar  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  presented.  By  using  subtle  and 
accurate  characterization  and  easy-moving  and  natural 
conversation,  she  weaves  a  story  that  holds  the  reader's 
attention  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  a  well-defined  plot. 

Mrs.  Brandon,  who  is  the  heroine  if  there  is  one. 
has  a  grown-up  son  and  daughter,  yet  cannot  help  at- 
tracting men  of  all  ages.  They  are  apt  to  express  their 
devotion  by  reading  aloud  in  the  Victorian  manner, 
but  they  never  get  so  far  as  to  declare  openly  their 
feelings,  because  she — simple  soul — never  understands 
what  they  are  saying. 

Old  Aunt  Sissie  at  Brandon  Abbey,  dangling  be- 
fore her  relations  her  fortune  that  no  one  wants,  is 
an  alarmingly  real  person,  and  the  romance  of  her 
long-sufl:ering  companion,  though  slight  and  almost  in- 
evident,  is  touched  with  a  sympathetic  skill.  Young  ]Mr. 
Grant,  oppressed  by  his  Italianate  mother  and  his'  de- 
votion t(5  Mrs.  Brandon,  holds  the  reader's  exasperated 
sympathy  until  his  thoughts  are  turned  elsewhere. 

These  and  others  drift  idly  through  the  unhurried 
story.  If  you  are  looking  for  exciting  reading,  don't 
touch  it,  but  if  you  like  to  read  quietly,  nap  a  \yhile. 
then  read  awhile  longer,  we  would  recommend  Angela 
Thirkell's  "The  Brandons." 


Her  big  blue  eves  opened  wide  with  wonder  and 
her  simple  face  was  cloaked  with  amazement  as  she 
gazed  at  the  miracle  of  a  ten-stor}-  building  on  her 
first  visit  to  town. 

— Xotcbook. 
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Look  Them  Over 

The  following  books  are  among  those  just  received 
and  are  now  on  the  Library  shelves  : 
Democracy  Today  and  Tomorrow — Eduard  Benes. 
Motion  Pictures  and  Radio — Elizabeth  Laine. 
Housing  Comes  of  Age — Straus  and  Megg. 
Adventures  of  a  Young  Man — John  Dos  Passes. 
Gamble's  Hundred — Clifford  Dowdey. 
Paradise  Planters — Katherine  Burton. 
Newspaper  Make-up  and  Headlines — Norman  J.  Rad- 
der. 

Autobiography  With  Letters — William  Lyon  Phelps. 

Journalism  and  the  School  Paper — DeWitt  C.  Reddick. 

Huntsman,  What  Quarry? — Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay. 

Wind,  Sand  and  Stars — Antoine  De  St.  Exupery. 

The  Wingless  Victory — Maxwell  Anderson. 

The  Art  of  Enjoying  Art — A.  Philip  McMahon. 

What  to  Listen  for  in  Music — Aaron  Copeland. 

El  Greco  Paintings — Phaidon  Edition. 

After  Seven  Years — Raymond  Moley. 

Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois — Robert  Emmet  Sherwood. 

Carter  Glass — Smith,  Rixey  and  Norman  Beasley. 

Across  the  Busy  Years — Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 

The  Family  Reunion,  A  Play— T.  S.  Eliot. 

Inside  Asia — John  Gunther. 

Daniel  Boone — John  Bakeless. 

Not  Peace  But  a  Sword — Vincent  Sheean. 

Out  of  the  South — Paul  Green. 

Bitter  Creek — James  Boyd. 

The  Web  and  the  Rock— Thomas  Wolfe. 

Napoleon — Herbert  Fisher. 


Singing  Fall 

The  chatter  of  the  gossiping  leaves — 
The  sullen  roar  of  distant  throngs — 
The  rustle  of  pages  turning  in  a  boolc — 
The  groan  of  bending,  swaying  trees — 

The  singing  of  telephone  wires — 

The  throbbing  notes  of  a  console — 

The  shrill  of  the  wailing  violins — 

The  crackling  of  prairie  fires — 

The  sweet  symphonic  quietudes — 
The  blurring  sound  of  distant  falls — 
The  rush  of  mountain  rapids  from  afar — 
Thus  sings  the  gusty  wind  of  Fall. 

— James  C.  Ritlcr. 


lie  reared  his  head  a  little  higher  and  smoothed 
his  broad  brow  with  a  half  smile  as  he  watched  the 
acid  of  his  remark  eat  homeward. 

— Notebook. 


SMITH'S 

CUT-RATE  DRUG  STORES 

142  and  167  E.  MAIN  STREET 


SMITH'S  LUNCHEONETTE 

A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  MEET 
A  BETTER  PLACE  TO  EAT 


IN  BOTTLES  | 

I  i 

4.,, — ^,.^.,^,.^,.^„^..^,.~„^,.^.,«.„^,.^„^„^„^„^ — 4 




WORKMAN,  WOFFORD,  AND  BENSON  | 
Representing  ^  | 

ROYAL  CLEANERS  &  HATTERS  I 

"Let  Royal  Do  It"  J 

Spartanburg,  S.  C.  : 
Phone  302  Phone  320  j 

k  j 


He  carefully  cut  a  chew  from  a  neatly  wrapped 
plug,  slowly  replaced  it  in  his  hip  pocket  as  he  stared 
at  the  wisp  of  cloud  on  the  horizon,  and  took  a  safety 
glance  at  the  boss  before  leaning  a  little  more  securely 
on  his  shovel. 

— Notebook. 
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THE  HOPE  OF  POLAND 

{  lM-()in  I'aj^c  ,i ) 
we    ht)])v    thai    over    lliosf    niins    Irccdoni  will 
spread  her  wiiij^s  aL;aiii  when  the  carridii  vultures  (if 
f^-reed  are  departed. 

When  that  day  comes,  I'olaiid  shall  live  aj;ain.  Do 
not  despair  then,  Poles,  for  your  i)ast  history  is  full 
of  reassurances  of  that  resurrection  of  your  national 
body  which  I  now  pro])hecy.  Those  very  nations 
which  have  stained  your  soil  with  their  blood  and  yours 
time  and  again  have  swe])t  their  armies  over  your 
plains.  The  years  1772,  1793  and  1795  saw  your  pres- 
ent invaders  chop  away  your  national  existence.  Then, 
as  now,  you  l)ravely  thfiugh  hopelessly  fought,  with 
Koscuisko  for  an  undaunted  leader.  In  1809  Poland  was 
partially  restored  by  that  magnificent  despot,  Napoleon. 
Yet  in  1815  Russia  took  that  forlorn  portion  of  your 
homeland,  and  until  the  outcome  of  the  First  World 
War,  Poland  as  a  separate  state  was  but  a  longing  and 
a  dream. 

But  vour  longing,  your  undying  aspirations,  so 
filled  the  hearts  of  all  democratic  lovers  of  liberty  that 
out  of  that  First  World  War  you  sprang  again.  And 
in  Paderewski  you  found  a  leader  and  hero  worthy  of 
Kosciusko.  It  seemed  that  at  last  your  nation  might 
grow  to  a  shining  maturity. 

Nowf,  alas.  Poland,  your  blood  as  it  streams  from 
the  sides  of  your  warriors  is  the  blood  of  wounded 
Liberty  in  anguish  for  her  children. 

But,  Poles,  let  not  your  true  hearts  falter.  The  sun 
still  beams  warmly  on  free  lands.  So  long  as  there  is 
one  of  thy  sons  or  daughters  left  to  treasure  in  their 
bosoms  the  glories  of  thy  nation,  so  long  will  there  be 
a  breathing  Poland  still  vital  in  the  hearts  of  all  man- 
kind. 

It  is  faith  in  this,  the  perpetuity  of  the  Polish  spirit, 
that  we  must  cling  to  with  all  the  ardor  and  courage 
wg  possess.  I  need  not  ask  forgiveness  for  the  tears 
that  lave  my  cheeks  as  we  look  upon  the  ruins  of  our 
beautiful  Warsaw.  Such  tears  do  flow  from  your  eyes 
too,  which  have  long  been  sleepless  with  vigil  by  your 
weapons. 

Ah,  Warsaw,  lovely  Warsaw !  Torn  by  shells ! 
ripped  apart !  all  shattered  in  the  brightness  of  thy 
beauty !  reddened  by  the  blood  of  thy  valiant  slain  and 
by  the  sanguine  rays  of  a  smoke-shrouded  sun !  May 
the  God  of  our  Fathers  raise  up  thy  towers  in  Freedom 
when  His  day  of  vengeance  comes ! 

Our  warfare  of  sword  and  steel  is  over,  comrades, 
for  God  knows  how-  long,  but  the  invaders  have  not 
conquered  us  yet.  Our  faith  in  freedom,  our  heritage 
of  culture  acquired  on  our  mothers'  knees  have  not 
been  crushed  yet — and  our  foes  know  that. 
-  To  the  end  that  these  ideals  which  have  sustained 
Poland  may  be  destroyed,  the  enemy  will  seek  to  erase 


ihcni  from  vnwv  minds,  hiinn^  the  winter  of  d'--,pf,nd- 
eney  of  the  days  to  come,  while  the  seeds  of  Poland's 
cuhure  still  remain  d<irniaiil  in  tlie  -oil  of  lier  p<i, pie's 
hearts,  the  op] n'essoi's  will  he  en^a.^ed  in  an  ellor;  to 
make  sterile  those  seeds  of  free  lhou,i;lit,  and  will  sow 
instead  rank  weeds  of  their  philosophy  in  your  chil- 
dren's minds. 

Then  Poland's  sujireme  hours  of  struggle  will  come. 
Each  one  of  you  must  carry  on  your  resistance  alone, 
fighting  against  regimentation  f)f  your  loyalties  and 
faith.  The  eyes  of  the  world  will  be  turned  upon  the 
dashes  of  the  armies  in  the  west.  It  will  hear  little  of 
the  imseen,  solitary  starving  and  dying  of  Poles  who 
count  unheralded  martyrdom  more  glorious  than  medals 
awarded  before  rattling  drums. 

The  shades  of  Sobieski,  Koscuisko  and  Pilsudski 
are  saying  to  you,  "the  hope  of  Poland  is  that  its  people 
may  keep  clear  minds  and  unprejudiced  hearts.  Have 
faith  that  with  such  minds  and  such  hearts  you  will 
prevail,  and  leave  to  God  the  rest.  Long  live  Poland !" 

As  a  fitting  final  eulogy  let  me  quote  some  lines 
from  the  English  poet,  Thomas  Campbell,  on  the  "Fall 
of  Warsaw,  1794": 

Warsaw's  last  cliampion  from  lier  lieights  surveyed 

Wide  o'er  the  fields  a  waste  of  ruin  laid — 

O  Heaven !  he  cried,  my  bleeding  country  save ! 

Is  there  no  hand  on  high  to  shield  the  brave? 

Yet,  though  destruction  sweep  these  lovely  plains, 

Rise,  fellow-men !  our  country  yet  remains ! 

By  that  dread  name,  we  wave  the  sword  on  high. 

And  swear  for  her  to  live ! — with  her  to  die !  .  .  . 

O  righteous  Heaven !  ere  Freedom  found  a  grave, 

Why  slept  the  sword,  omnipotent  to  save? 

Where  was  thine  arm,  O  vengeance !  where  thy  rod, 

That  smote  the  foes  of  Sion  and  of  God?  .  .  . 

Yes,  thy  proud  lords,  unpitied  land!  shall  see 

That  man  hath  yet  a  soul— and  dare  be  free ! 

A  little  while,  along  thy  saddening  plains, 

The  starless  night  of  Desolation  reigns  ; 

Truth  shall  restore  the  light  by  Nature  given, 

And,  like  Prometheus,  bring  the  fire  of  Heaven! 

Prone  to  dust  Oppression  shall  be  hurled. 

Her  name,  her  nature,  withered  from  the  world ! 


TERRIERS,  CO  TO  THE 

COLLEGE  INN 

FOR  GOOD  THINGS  TO  EAT 

:      PROMPT    DELIVERY  SERVICE 
:  284  N.  Church  Street  Telephone  3082 
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THE  UPWARD  DRIVE 

(From  Page  10) 

Fear  is  another  one  of  these  forces  urging  man  to 
superiority.  Because  of  fear  of  being  ridiculed  or  hu- 
miliated, the  high  school  pupil  may  study  hard  in  order 
to  excel  his  classmates.  If  he  succeeds,  he  is  com- 
mended. This  is  the  fear  of  disapproval  and  the  de- 
sire for  approval  wtjrking  hand  in  hand  to  motivate  the 
pupil's  activity.  A  reasonable  degree  of  success  in  his 
undertaking  will  give  him  a  feeling  of  superiority. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  fear,  but  the  fear  of  disap- 
proval is  the  one  which  urges  man  to  strive  for  su- 
periority. 

A  struggle  for  improvement  is  evidenced  in  the 
comparatively  ignorant  student  who  wishes  to  acquire 
more  knowledge.  He  has  a  feeling  of  inferiority  be- 
cause he  does  not  know  what  he  should  know  in  view 
of  the  opportunities  he  has  had.  This  type  of  person 
may  attempt  to  improve  himself  in  the  literary  world. 
If  this  is  achieved  he  will  have  a  feeling  of  superiority. 
It  is  not  onl}-  in  the  literary  world  that  people  strive 
for  self-improvement,  but  in  all  fields  of  endeavor  in 
which  man  participates. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  compelling  forces  for 
superiority  is  greed.  This  greed  is  probably  a  result 
of  environment  more  than  it  is  of  heredity.  As  a  per- 
son grows  into  adolescence  and  into  manhood,  he  sees 
many  greedy  people,  each  getting  what  he  can  for  him- 
self. Probably  through  imitation,  more  than  any  other 
wav,  he  also  becomes  greedy.  Particularly  is  this  true 
of  the  "sufifering  hero"  who  feels  that  the  world  has 
been  unfair  to  him.  This  type  of  person  will  use  his 
efforts  to  get  what  he  wants,  sometimes  by  unfair  or 
dishonest  means.  The  acquisition  of  wealth  gives  him 
a  feeling  of  superiority. 

These  forces  do  not  always  work  "independent  of 
each  other.  Very  often  it  may  he  a  combination  of  sev- 
eral of  these  forces  working  together  which  causes  one 
to  strive  for  superiority.  The  stronger  these  forces  are, 
the  greater  the  individual  strives  for  superiority. 


TELEPHONE  1078 


RALPH  GREENE,  MGR. 


Atlantic  White  Flash 
SPARTAN  SERVICE  STATION 

THE  FRIENDLIEST  AND  BEST 
IN  SERVICE 


ACROSS  NORTH  CHURCH  STREET  FROM  WOFFORD  CAMPUS 
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The  Best  in  Drug  Store  Merchandise 
The  Best  in  Drug  Store  Service 

♦ 

WILSON'S  DRUG  STORE 

"THE    REXALL  STORE- 
PHONE  103  156W.  MAINST. 
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The  Citizens  &  Southern  Bank 
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• 

Charleston   —   Columbia   —  Spartanburg 

MEMBER    F.  D.   \.  C. 
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MOVING  SHADOWS 

(  Im'i  )in  I  '.ifif  K  ) 

lie  jiifkfd  lip  liis  llaslili.^lil  in  liis  .^lovcd  liand  and 
stalled  for  llic  clcvaldr.  »'^iid(K'iil y,  liis  licarl  juniiicd. 
The  lloor'  iiidicalor  of  llii'  ck'valur  was  mnviii.t;  as  lie 
apiiroaclu'd  it!  Vaiiilv  lie  trit'd  to  li<^lit  olT  panic  as 
he  saw  it  advancinj^-  fnnn  llie  tenth  tn  the  eleventh  and 
then  to  the  twelfth  lloor  mark. 

Waiting  to  sec  no  more,  he  holted  for  the  stairway. 
"Someone  must  have  squealed!"  he  thought  as  he  rush- 
ed down.  "1  wonder  if  that  little  rat,  Monna,  turned 
stool?  I  should  have  known  hetter  than  to  trust  a 
woman!  Why  didn't  1  work  as  1  always  have?  But 
no.  I  had  to  go  for  a  dame.  Now  I  am  as  good  as 
cooked  for  twenty  years  in  the  jug.  Til  know  better 
than  to  trust  a  skirt — or  anybody — from  now  on!" 

He  stopped  suddenly  as  a  thought  struck  him. 
"How  in  the  devil  did  they  get  that  elevator?  They 
couldn't  have,  unless  someone  walked  all  the  way  up — 
if  they  had  done  that  they  w-ould  have  walked  right 
in  on  me !"' 

"Good  God !  That  el  was  waiting  right  there  all 
the  time!  But  still — " 

He  heard  the  squeal  of  tires  as  he  reached  the  last 
floor.  Knowing  that  one  of  the  bulls  would  stay  out  in 
the  lobby  while  the  other  would  come  up  the  stairs, 
he  stepped  out  into  the  hall.  He  was  confronted  with 
drawn  pistols  and  surprised  faces. 

Rather  glad  that  he  didn't  have  the  temptation  to 
use  a  gun,  because  he  never  carried  one  with  him,  he 
let  the  still  puzzled  police  put  the  cuiTs  on  him  with- 
out a  struggle.  Turning  to  the  watchman,  who  had 
just  come  up,  he  barked,  "Why  don't  you  fix  that  ele- 
vator indicator  on  the  twentieth  floor?" 

"Well  I  meant  to  tonight,  sir,  but  I  hadn't  got 
around  to  it,  sir.  It  was  just  broken  today,  and  I 
didn't  think  that  it  would  mat — " 

The  cops  broke  into  a  roar  of  laughter  and  one 
asked,  "What  you  apologizing  to  this  bloke  for,  Sam?" 

Sam  looked  sheepish  and  the  blood  began  to  creep 
up  the  back  of  his  red,  bull  neck. 

"Doc"  cursed  under  his  breath,  not  as  much  for 
being  caught  as  for  the  injustice  that  he  had  done 
Monna  and  for  being  such  a  fool.  Monna  hadn't 
squealed  and  he  could  only  blame  himself.  For  he  had 
been  thrown  into  a  panic  by  a  moving  shadow  —  the 
shadow  of  the  broken  indicator  hand,  moving  because 
he  approached  it  with  his  flashlight.  He  had  been  panic 


stricken  caught  while  the  elevator  was  waiting  to 
take  hill!  lo  safety. 

The  cops  slaicd  in  sinprise  as  his  sense  of  luiinor 
came  to  the  foic.  I'',veii  in  a  case  like  this,  he  could 
alTord  to  laiigli.  To  laugh  al  these  hull^  who  looi.ed  at 
him  as  thev  nii^lit  a  crazy  in;in. 
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THE  MARCHING  GENERATIONS 

( From  Page  1 1 ) 

What  are  your  thoughts  and  cares  about, 

And  why  do  you  look  that  way  ? 
Thought  lines  are  on  your  face,  little  lad. 

That  shouldn't  be  there  today. 

Yonder  are  men  in  the  street,  little  lad. 

Who  are  dressed  in  a  soldier's  garb ; 
Women  are  watching  them  march  away, 

To  whom  each  step  is  a  barb. 
Piercing  the  heart  that  is  breaking  for  "him," 

Though  the  hurt  is  hid  by  a  smile. 
That  he  may  carry  the  picture  of  cheer 

Through  many  a  dreary  mile. 

Yesterday  your  soul  was  engrossed 

In  the  realm  of  childhood  play ; 
Bugle  notes  sounded  and  men  heard  the  call. 

And  go  out  to  fight  today. 
You,  too,  have  heard  the  call,  little  lad, 

And,  looking  afar  to  the  strife. 
See  where  for  country,  and  home,  and  flag, 

He  will  pay  out  there  with  his  life. 

The  youth  of  twenty-five  years  ago  was  led  blindly 
into  a  conflict,  having  little  undei"standing  for  the  under- 
lying forces.  They  felt  great  enthusiasm  for  the  neatly 
turned  phrases  that  were  made  to  enflame  the  spirit 
of  youth  and  the  nation,  and  this  enthusiasm  led  many 
of  the  finest  to  join  the  lengthening  crosses  that  stand 
"row  upon  row." 

We  find  this  spirit  reflected  in  A.  J.  Jones'  ('18) 
article  in  the  November,  1917,  issue  of  The  Journal 
entitled  "War  for  Democracy."  Let's  examine  a  part 
of  it. 

We  go  into  this  war  with  high-minded  ideals;  we 
are  not  in  it  for  the  conquest  or  annexation.  To  the 
fullest  extent  it  is  a  democratic  opposition  to  militaris- 
tic imperialism.  It  is  clearly  a  struggle  for  the  rights 
of  nations.  We  draw  the  sword  not  injjehalf  of  our 
own  ideals,  but  in  behalf  of  humanity.  We  will  not 
choose  the  path  of  submission  and  suffer  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  our  nation  and  our  people  to  be  violated. 
We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  people  of  Germany  :  our 
feeling  toward  them  is  one  of  sympathy  and  friendship. 
Their  government  did  not  enter  this  war  with  their 
previous  knowledge  or  consent.  .  .  Thus  are  we  fighting 
for  the  ultimate  peace  of  the  world,  and  for  the  libera- 
tion of  all  its  people ;  for  the  rights  of  nations  great 
and  small,  and  for  the  privilege  everywhere  of  men  to 
choose  their  way  of  life  and  obedience.  .  .  . 

The  day  has  dawned  and  the  sun  shall  not  set 
until  we  rejoice  over  the  triumph  of  democracy,  the 
triumph  of  freedom  and  right.  This  is  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  the  present  gigantic  struggle.  Democracy 
is  the  only  safe  antidote  for  the  war,  and  when  the 
governed  shall  have  a  voice  in  the  governing,  the  world 
will  be  nearer  than  it  ever  has  been  to  a  permanent 
peace.  And  out  of  this  war  shall  come  to  all  nations 
a  new  birth  of  freedom.  When  the  dark  clouds  of 
war  shall  have  been  driven  away,  the  bright  sun  of 
peace  shall  rise  to  shine  forever  on  a  new  world,  a 


world  established  upon  the  everlasting  principles  of  lib- 
erty and  democracy. 

Time  rolls  on,  dreams  form  and  fade,  and  the  pages 
of  history  are  still  splotched  with  blood. 

— The  Editor. 
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COINCIDENCE 

(  1m-(iiii  I'agi'  1.^ ) 
niimitcs  out  where  we  went  .me  :iflern.,on.  and  Kink 
sandwiches  and  lM)lal(.  ch\]^s  and    went    vvathn^  and 
you  tore  \onr  skirt  on  the  sjx.kes  in  yonr  l)ieyele.  .  .  . 
Yeeih,  1  guess  I'd  better  just  keei>  my  mouth  shut.) 

"Well,  vSkeets  (now  why  does  she  hesitate  wlien 
she  goes  to  say  my  name?),  some  of  tlie  girls  here 
are  giving  a  tea  for  us  old  club  sisters,  and  1  suppose 
I'd  better  drift  on  over.  It's  been  nice  seeing  you 
again."  (Heavens,  why  can't  I  tell  him  how  mad  I 
am  to  see  him  all  by  himself!  I'd  give  anything  just 
to  tousle  up  that  curly  hair  of  his.) 

"And  it's  been  nice  seeing  you,  too.  (Now  why 
that  little  huskiness  in  his  voice  when  he  said  that; 
and  the  soft  way  he  looked  at  me.)  There's  some  sort 
of  a  committee  meeting  going  on  over  here  that  I  thmk 
I'm  supposed  to  be  in  on.  Any  time  you  are  up  our 
way,  don't  forget  to  drop  by  the  house."  (No,  for 
heaven's  sake  don't  ever  do  that.  I  couldn't  stand  to 
see  you  stacked  up  beside  Miriam.  I'd  rather  not  see 
you  again— ever.  Maybe  it  would  be  best  if  I  didn't, 
anyway. ) 


WOFFORD  BUILDS 
CHARACTER 

IN  ITS  YOUNG  MEN'. 

BECKER'S 
BREAD 

HELPS  BUILD  STRONG 
BODIES  IN  GROWN-UPS 
AND  "GROWING-UPS" 


I 


"Label  those  sacks  of  potatoes  TO  Lbs.,'  but  don't 
put  in  but  8/2  or  9  pounds,"  advised  the  manager  to 
the  young,  new  cleik  as  he  smiled  coldly  and  thought 
how  easily  his  books  balanced. 


-Notebook. 


Good  Printing 


c — ^ 
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I  We  invite  your  comparison  of  our  work.   You  will 

find  that  our  craftsmen  are  thoroughly  trained  to 


i  produce  advertising  literature  that  is  paramount  in 


quality.     When  you  have  problems  in  advertising 
I  or  printing,  call  362  or  363  and  we  will  aid  you  in 

I  their  solution. 

1 

BAND  &  WHITE,  Vrinters 

144  Spring  Street      Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
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"IN  THE  BEGINNING  GOD.  .  . 

(  From  Pagf  12) 
hirnied  man  of  the  dust  of  tlie  ground  and  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a 
living  soul."  The  artificial  flower  does  not  possess  the 
beauty  of  the  living  flower  because  it  lacks  life. 

"Out  of  the  z'ast  comes  iieaniess; 

For  the  God  ivhose  loz'e  we  sing 
Scuds  a  little  of  His  Heaven 
To  every  living  thing." 

No,  man  cannot  get  away  from  "In  the  beginning 
God.  .  .  .'"  God  is  the  great  Creator.  Man  is  the  great 
discoverer.  God  made  his  greatest  creation  when  he 
created  man,  and  man  makes  his  greatest  discovery 
when  he  discovers  God.  / 


Quiumn  ^unset 


A  blood-red  sun  was  setting  behind  rose  colored 
clouds.  As  the  sun  neared  the  horizon,  it  became  a 
huge  ball  of  fire  tinting  the  earth  in  many  and  varied 
colors.  The  sk}-  was  illuminated  with  numerous  hues 
of  the  rainbow  and  odd-shaped  clouds  floated  about, 
constantly  changing  their  form  and  color.  Filtering^ 
rays  of  color  streamed  in  every  direction  as  if  some 
unseen  artist  was  using  the  sky  as  his  canvass  and 
was  painting  in  a  haphazard  and  abandoned  fashion. 
The  sun,  a  mass  of  flaming  fire,  gradually  slipped  be- 
hind the  rugged,  sharply  outlined  horizon.  Colors 
changed;  lights  became  bright  and  still  brighter;  for 
an  instant  everything  was  a  blaze  of  glory;  then, 
the  sun  sank,  leaving  the  earth  in  a  calm  and  peaceful 
quiet,  the  lull  of  twilight. 

— Frank  Logan. 
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Famous  ^chtsman  calls  Camels  -—The 
best  ciffarette  buy^^'THEY  burn  longer,  cooler, 

O  '/       AND  THATS  IMPORTANT 


SAYS  JOHN  S.  DICKEHSOIV.  JR. 


Gnpyriirht.  1939,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Sale 


NATURALLY,  a  cigarette  noted 
for  its  generous  content  of  bet- 
ter tobacco  gives  you  better  ciga- 
rette value,  doesn't  it?  Especially 
when  that  same  brand  smokes  longer, 
slower  —  gives  more  smoking  — than 
the  average  of  all  the  other  15  brands 
compared  in  laboratory  tests!  Yes, 
there  is  such  a  cigarette.  Its  name  is 
Camel.  Full  details  are  told  at  right 
—  the  results  of  recent  searching 
tests  by  impartial  scientists.  These 
tests  confirm  what  many  smokers 
have  long  observed  for  themselves. 


Camels 


For  instance.  "Jack"  Dickerson 
(a6oi;c, /e/t ),  prominent  in  yachting 
circles  of  the  Eastern  seaboard,  says : 
"Yacht  racing  is  one  hobby  of  mine 
and  you  might  call  Camel  cigarettes 
another.  I  turned  to  Camels  because 
they  burn  longer,  smoke  milder. 
They  go  farther— give  extra  smoking 
and  always  have  a  fresh,  appealing 
flavor."  Camels  are  mellow,  fragrant 
with  the  aroma  of  choice  tobaccos  in 
a  matchless  blend.  Turn  to  Camels, 
the  cigarette  of  costlier  tobaccos, 
for  more  pleasure,  more  smoking. 


Whatever  price  you  pay  per  pack, 

"  >>mi.«rtant  to  remember  this  fact- 
H>  burning  25%  slower  than  the  av- 
erage of  the  15  other  of  the  largest- 
celling  I,rands  tested-slower  than 
ony  of  them-CAMELS  give  a  smok- 
"ig  plus  equal  to 

5 EXTRA 
SMOKES 
PER  PACK 


Cigarettes  were  compared  recently  six 
teen  of  the  largest-selling  brands.. .under 
the  searching  tests  of  impartial  labora- 
tory scientists.  Findings  were  announced 
as  lollows : 

1  ^f""'^ found  to  contain  more 
,,  ('''""^  ^  "■'"'g'"  than  the  average  for 
•he  15  other  of  the  largest-selling  brands. 

O  Camels  burned  slou  er  than  any  other 
^  brand  tested-2.5%  slower  than  the 
average  t.meof  the  15  other  of  the  largest, 
selhng  brands!  By  burning  25%  slower, 
on  the  average.  Camels  give  smokers  the 
equivalent  of  5  extra  smokes  per  pack! 

D  In  the  same  tests.  Camels  held  their 
y  ash  far  lon^  than  the  average  time 
lor  all  the  other  brands. 

MORE  PLEASURE  PER  PUFF... 
MORE  PUFFS  PER  PACK! 
PENNY  FOR  PENNY  YOUR 
BEST  CIGARETTE  BUY 
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Whatever  price  you  pay  per 
pack,  it's  important  to  remember 
this  fact:  By  huming  25%  slower 
than  the  average  of  the  15  other  of 
the  largest-selling  brands  tested 
-slower  than  any  of  them  — 
CAMELS  give  a  smoking  plus 
equal  to 


5 


EXTRA  SMOKES 
PER  PACK! 


Above,  "VAN"  waiting  in  the  duck  blinds  for  the  "zero  hour."  Explorer, 
sportsman,  scientist,  conservationist,  author  of  the  authoritative,  new  "A  Book  on  Duck 
Shooting,  "  Heilner  knows  the  waterfowl  flyways  from  California  to  Maine,  Alaska 
to  Mexico,  and  those  of  Europe  too.  "Van"  has  been  a  Camel  smoker  for  18  years. 

YOU  can  tell  a  lot  about  a  cigarette  by  whether  it  burns  fast  or  slowly. 
Camel  cigarettes  are  noted  for  their  long  burning.  In  fact,  they  burned 
longer,  slower  than  any  other  brand,  in  recent  scientific  tests  {see  right). 
Van  Campen  Heilner,  the  famous  American  authority  on  wild  game,  points 
out  an  interesting  angle  to  this. 

"Camels  give  more  smoking  because  they  burn  so  slowly,"  he  says.  "And 
I  think  the  way  they  burn  is  a  very  good  way  to  judge  the  quality  of  ciga- 
rettes too.  I  notice  this  about  Camels— I  can  smoke  them  steadily  and  they 
still  taste  smooth  and  cool,  and  my  mouth  feels  fresh— not  dry— with  no 
throat  irritation.  Camels  are  mild,  flavory.  They  give  more  genuine  pleasure 
per  puff— and  more  puffs  per  pack."  Turn  to  Camels.  Get  extra  smoking  per 
pack— topped  off  with  the  delicate  taste  of  choice  quality  tobaccos.  For  con- 
tentment—smoke Camels! 

MORE  PLEASURE  PER  PUFF.  ..  MORE  PUFFS  PER  PACK! 


Cigarettes  were  compared  recently 
...sixteen  of  the  largest-selling 
brands  . . .  under  the  searching  tests 
ot  impartial  laboratory  scientists, 
mdings  were  announced  as  follows  : 

1  CAMELS  were  found  to  con- 
^  tain  MORE  TOBACCO  BY 
WEIGHT  than  the  average  for  the 
15  other  of  the  largest-selling 
brands. 

O  CAMELS  BURNED  SLOW- 
^  ER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
BRAND  TESTED-2S%  SLOW- 
ER THAN  THE  AVERAGE 
TIME  OF  THE  -15  OTHER  OF 
THE  LARGEST-SELLING 
BRANDS!  By  burning  25% 
slower,  on  the  average,  Camels 
give  smokers  the  equivalent  of  5 
EXTRA  SMOKES  PER  PACK! 

Q  In  the  same  tests,  CAMELS 
^  HELD  THEIR  ASH  FAR 
LONGER  than  the  average  time 
tor  all  the  other  brands. 

Don't  deny  yourself  the  pleasure  of 
smoking  Camels,  the  quality  ciga- 
rette every  smoker  can  afford. 

PENNY  FOR  PENNY 
YOUR  BEST 
CIGARETTE 
BUY! 


Copyripht.  1939    R   J    R<>vn,.i^    -r  u 


CAMELS  —  Long- Burning  Costlier  Tobaccos 
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Sculptor  Diri'idsiiu  i/»((/f.s'  (/  student  in  hiiildinii  llic  foundation  for  tlic  shituc  of  a  footlnill 
player,  on  it'hich  his  dass  is  mm.'  %i'orkin;i.    The  bin  fellow  is  heiui/  patterned  after  the  small 
model  seen  on  the  stand  in  front  of  Mr.  Davidson. 


George  Beach  Interviews  .  .  . 


ABRAHAM  WOLFE  DAVIDSON 

South  Carolina  Sculptor  and  Artist 


RUSSIAN  sculptor  whf>  lived  under  three 
Russian  regimes  and  waded  a  river  by 
darkness  to  escape  his  native  land  and  come 
to  the  United  States  is  now  one  of  the 
outstanding  artists  of  South  Carolina. 

Abraham  Wolfe  Davidson,  who  designed  the  South 
Carolina  Sesquicentennial  coin  and  teaches  what  is 
probably  the  only  formal,  large-scale  sculpture  class 
below  the  Mason-Dixon  line,  lives  on  the  Tryon  side 
of  Paris  mountain,  near  Greenville.  From  his  chateau- 
like home  on  the  mountain,  which  overlooks  miles  of 


mountains  and  valleys,  Mr.  Davidson  commutes  daily 
to  Greenville  high  school,  where  he  teaches  art. 

Mr.  Davidson  has  had  his  ups  and  downs,  since 
he  was  liorn  into  a  changing  and  disturbed  period  of 
Russian  history.  Cradled  in  the  \'itebsky  province  in 
1903.  he  had  lived,  before  coming  to  the  United  States, 
under  three  regimes  :  the  czarist,  the  provisional  Keren- 
sk\'  government,  and  the  extreme  Bolshevist. 

As  a  voung  boy  he  attracted  the  attention  of  sol- 
diers wdio  passed  through  his  town  b}-  showing  them 
(Turn  to  Page  20) 
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Alex  McCullough  Asks 


Why  So  Much  of  the  Frontier  in 
Recent  American  Fiction? 


"If  can  hi'  interlarded  as  a  sorl  oj  protest  against 
a  -a'orld  that  has  heeoine  eoiifiised.  troubled,  and 
uncertain  about  its  o-ivn  thoughts,  purposes,  and  emo- 
tions, a  ivorld  grozvn  weary  with  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual disappointment  and  disillusiannient,"  says 
our  president  in  answer  to  the  question  by  the  alumivi 
editor. 

Here  is  presented  an  article  by  Dr.  Henry  Nelson 
Snyder  as  told  to  R.  A.  McCullough.  The  editors 
requested  Dr.  Snyder's  opinion  as  to  the  reason  for 
the  recent  trend  in  our  literature  upon  recalling  a 
chapel  talk  ichich  he  made  last  year. 

There  arc  aha'ays  frontiers  for  those  zcho  seek 
to  find  thcni.  Americans  ivho  n'ould  be  MEN  must 
fret  out  in  this  modern  cii'ilication  tho.w  fresh  fields 
of  endeavor  which  Ci'cr  e.vist  for  the  brave. 


HE  recent  publication  of  a  life  of  Daniel 
Boone,  the  founder  of  Kentucky,  and 
America's  ideal  pioneer  and  frontiersman, 
and  its  popularity  suggest  an  interesting, 
if  not  impressive,  current  in  American  literature  dur- 
ing the  last  four  or  five  years,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  fiction.  In  these  novels  almost  evei'y  phase  of  Amer- 
ican life  has  been  presented,  from  the  earliest  settle- 
ments on  the  eastern  seaboard  to  the  last  outpost  in 
our  farthest  west  on  the  Pacific,  from  Maine  across 
to  Minnesota  and  then  down  through  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  into  Texas.  In  this  fiction  have  been 
included  the  stiruggles  of  the  first  pioneers  in  the 
wilderness,  the  contest  for  the  control  of  the  Continent 
in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  the  battles  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  movements  across  the  Great  Plains. 
These  novels  have,  many  of  them,  been  "best-sellers," 
crowding  out  the  more  or  less  modern  interpretations 
of  life.  The  garbage  type  of  fiction  has  been  of  the 
nature  of  a  lost  cause  in  the  presence  of  these  vigorous, 
clean  stories  interpreting  life  when  the  country  was 
young  and  full  of  hope. 

One  wonders  how  to  account  for  this  turbulent 
flow  of  the  more  or  less  simple,  but  always  robust  life 
out  of  pioneer  conditions  into  the  thought-sick,  patho- 
logical presentations  that  mark  so  much  of  the  fiction 
that  undertakes  to  interpret  what  is  going  on  around 
us.  Of  course,  the  most  obvious  and  natural  explana- 
tion might  be  the  incurable  love  of  mere  adventure  in 


human  nature  and  a  sort  of  vicarious  fireside  enjoy- 
ment of  its  in  terms  of  fiction.  The  normal  man  likes 
to  be  taken,  imaginatively  anyway,  into  far  places  of 
the  world,  where  there  are  dangers  and  difficulties  and 
hardships,  and  where  those  who  suffer  have  within 
themselves  the  ancient  virtues  of  courage,  fortitude, 
and  individual  resourcefulness. 

But  one  can  explain  also  in  other  ways  the  popu- 
larity of  this  type  of  fiction.  It  could  be  interpreted 
as  a  sort  of  protest  against  a  world  that  has  become 
confused,  troubled,  and  uncertain  about  its  own 
thoughts,  purposes,  and  emotions,  a  world  grown  weary 
with  spiritual  and  intellectual  disappointment  and  dis- 
illusionment. There  is,  therefore,  a  kind  of  release,  a 
sort  of  cafltarsis  of  the  feelings,  to  be  transported  back 
intO'  a  wilderness  of  savage  men  and  savage  beasts,  of 
rugged  mountains  to  be  climbed,  of  great  rivers  to  be 
crossed,  of  hardships  to  be  endured,  and  of  heroic 
deeds  to  be  achieved,  and  under  conditions  that  demand 
a  very  tough  fibre  in  the  human  material  that  has  to 
face  such  conditions,  and  an  individual  resourceful- 
ness that  must  under  stress  go  alone  against  the  emer- 
gencies that  mark  pioneer  life  everywhere.  This  fiction 
may,  indeed,  represent  uK.xlern  man's  wistful  longing 
for  a  way  of  living  that  is  simpler,  the  conquest  of 
which  requires  a  direct  ruggedness  and  strength  and 
a  gallantry  of  spirit,  a  way  of  living  where  softness 
of  body  and  character  would  go  down  in  quick  and 
tragic  defeat,  where  only  the  strong  can  survi\"e. 

Even  deeper  than  this,  moreover,  there  is  in  this 
fiction  of  our  epic  past  a  kind  of  indictment  against 
the  critical  distrust  and  suspicion  of  American  institu- 
tions, their  value  to  meet  the  reciuirements  of  a  changed 
society,  and  their  permanency  as  to  the  future.  On 
every  hand  one  hears  voices  proclaiming  not  only  that 
the  old  "American  Spirit"  has  been  lost  in  this,  our 
dav,  but  even  if  we  had  it,  it  would  not  be  adequate 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  day  satisfactorily.  Xow, 
these  novels  that  have  caught  and  held  jwpular  interest 
are  confessedly  historical  in  character.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  most  of  them  are  therefore  interpretative 
(Turn  to  Page  31) 
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/;/  tlic  corner  of  the  raoni  is  a  double  bed,  uii  ichieh 
can  be  seen  the  pale  corpse  of  a  leonian. 


TH'  WAKE 

By  OWENS  WOOD 


THE  CHARACTERS 

MARK  JENKINS.  Iitishaiul  of  I  he  deceased. 
NANCY  MARTIN,  married  daughter  of  Mark. 
MR.  and  MRS.  MUGGINS,  neif/hhars. 
CATHARINE  MUGGINS,  daiajhter  of  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Muggins. 
TOM  MARLEY.  son-in-km'  of  Mark  Jenkins. 
BILL  EDWARDS,  ncphcx,'  of  Mark  Jenkins. 
CLIEE .  relative  of  Mark  Jenkins. 
TMREE  NEIGMBORS. 


The  Writer  Takes  the  Audience 
to  Spend  a  Night  According  to 
G  Fast- Dying  Southern  Rural 
Custom  ... 

TME  TIME  —  about  sei'eii  o'eloek  in  the  ez'ening. 

SCENE  ,  . 

Idle  liring  room-dining  room  of  a  eounfr\'  home. 
In  the  rear  7call  is  a  door  h'admg  to  tlie  outside,  a  sinail 
window  to  tlie  rii/ht  of  if  has  Iiad  tieo  /^anes  replaced 
with  box  sides.  .1  door  at  the  left  leads  to  another 
bedroom.  .It  tlie  ri<iht  is  a  door  leading  from  the 
kitchen,  and  ne.rt  to  it  a  hmie  stone  firep'laee.  Oz'er 
the  fireplace  is  a  board  mantle,  on  which  rests  a  clock 
that  IS  stopped,  and  an  assort menf  of  bottles  and  boxes 
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of  incdiciiKil  size,  hi  llic  rciilcr  Icfl  is  a  rmiiitl  hihlc 
wilh  a  krroscnr  liiiii/>  on  it.  Nc.vt  lo  /lie  wall  on  llw 
left  is  a  col.  I'ilcd  up  ivilh  anils  and  lials.  In  the  corner 
of  tlic  room,  hack  Icfl,  is  a  il.oiihic  hcil ,  on  K'hich  can 
he  seen  the  jnilc  corpse  of  a  ivtunan.  The  hed  is  smooth 
and  neat.  There  is  a  semi-circle  of  chairs  around  the 
fireplace,  in  -e,'hich  hums  a  hitj  i^<ood  fire. 

The  scene  opi-ns  K'ith  Mark  Jenkins  sillinq  in  one 
of  the  chairs  hcf(n-e  the  fire,  lie  is  a  nmn  of  medium 
height,  about  sixty  or  sixty-fii'c  years  ol  aije.  He  is 
partly  bald  and  wears  a  tjr.owtli  of  tzvo  or  three  days 
heard  on  his  face.  Id  is  face  is  plain  and  honest,  and 
shxm's  signs  of  deep  worry  and  grief.  His  mcn'cments 
are  slow,  as  if  he  were  zrry  tired.  He  is  sitting  in  a 
straight  chair,  leaning  zvcarily  on  his  elbow  as  lie  gazes 
into  the  fire.  A  sound  is  heard  outside  the  door  in 
rear.  He  raises  his  head  slo-icly  and  looks  fozcard  it. 
Mark — Nancy,  who  was  that  just  drove  up? 

(Nancv  Martin  enters  from  the  kitchen  door, 
right,  drying  her  hands  on  a  dirty  apron.  Nancy, 
Mark's  married  daughter,  is  about  thirty  years  old, 
has  stringy  dark  hair  that  shows  signs  of  neglect. 
Her  face,  once  beautiful,  is  marked  by  zcrinkles,  and 
is  smudged  witli  dough.  She  is  dressed  in  a  faded 
gray  print  dress,  lico'-c'y  shoes,  and  a  dirty  apron.  She 
looks  for  a  moment  at  her  father,  finishes  xviping  her 
hands,  and  turns  to  the  Tcindow,  peering  out.) 
Nancy — It's  gittin'  cloudy  so  fast  it's  hard  to  te'd. 
Lord,  it  looks  like  the  Hugginses.  It  is,  and  Cathar- 
ine is  with  'eni. 
Mark  [slotvly  rising  and  turning  his  back  to  the  fire) 

Did  they  bring  the  baby  with  'em? 
Nancy  (pushing  her  hair  back  from  her  face) — Don't 
reckon  they  did,  I  don't  see  it.  Mrs.  Huggins  's  got 
a  bunch  of  flowers.  I  wonder  if  they've  had  supper. 
(A  rattluKi  of  dishes  is  heard  in  the  kitchen.  Ahincy 
turns  toward  the  door  and  speaks.)  You  all  make  out 
your  supper  in  there.  Emma,  pour  some  coffee,  and 
there's  some  more  biscuits  in  the  stove. 

(The  outside  door  opens,  and  the  Hugginses  en- 
ter. Mr.  Hitggins  comes  first.  He  is  a  man  of  fifty 
or  sixty  years,  tall,  lean,  dressed  in  clean  blue  over- 
alls, and  holding  a  black  hat  in  his  hand.  He  is 
followed  by  Mrs.  Huggins,  a  tvoman  of  about  the 
same  age,  I'cry  small,  qiuck  of  aetion,  and  dressed  in 
a  black  short-coat  and  black  dress.  In  her  hauds  she 
carries  a  pot  of  blooming  flo-a'crs,  which  she  places 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  She  is  followed  by  Catharine 
Huggins,  a  girl  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen.  She  has 
black  hair,  blue  eyes,  a  neat  figure,  and  is  dressed  in 
a  simple  blue  dress.  All  three  of  them  glance  at  the 
bed  in  the  corner  as  they  enter.) 
Mark  (quietly) — Good  evening,  good  evening.  How 
are  you  all?  {Mr.  Huggins  comes  up  and  clmnsiiy 
shakes  Mark's  hand. ) 
Mr.  Huggins — How  are  you  feeling.  Mr.  Jenkins? 


Mark  Very  well,  lli.inl-  yn,  ihn-,  yon  liavcn't 
had  sn]ipci',  have  you  ■ 

Mks,  lli;(,(,i\s  Irapidlx)  l.orrl,  yes.  Mi.  Jenkins,  you 
know  we  have.  \'ou  know  John  lien-  ;ilways  has  to 
li.-ive  Ins  sn|ipci  at  livr  lock,  i  She  turns  to  .\ancy, 
ivlio  is  standing  lie  fore  the  fin'.)  \\<>\\  are  yon, 
Nancy  ? 

N.\NCY  -  Very  well,  thank  \on.  Hello,  (  alliarine,  that's 
a  cute  dress. 

CatharinK — Aw,  it's  just  <inc  I  had  last  year  lliat  I 

tuk  uj)  a  little. 
Nancy  (to  Catharine) — How  come  you  ain't  datin' 

Perry  tonight? 
Catharine   (emphatically) — No,  sir;  me  an^l  him's 
broke  up  again,  this  time  for  good.  After  the  trick 

he  pulled  the  other  night  I  told  him  he  needn't  never 

darken  my  door  again. 

(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huggins  moi'c  shm'ly  over  to  the 

bedside  and  .s^tand  looking  down  at  the  corpse.  Nancy 

and  Catharine  stand  before  the  fire,  talking  in  loiv 

tones.   Nancy  is  adjusting  Catharine's  collar.  Mrs. 

Huggins  straightens  a  fold  in  the  spread  of  the  bed.) 
Mrs.  Huggins  {quietly,  but  without  emotion) — Looks 

natural,  don't  she  ^ 
Mr.  Huggins — Uh-uh.  Just  like  she  used  to  before 

she  got  sick. 

(From  the  kitchen  door  enter  five  people.) 
Mark — You  all  didn't  eat  enough  supper. 

(B'lll  Edzcards,  one  of  the  group,  anszvers.  Bill 

is  about  nineteen  or  twenty,  tall,  straight,  fairly  zecll 

dressed,  and  of  polite  manner.    As  he  speaks,  he 

moves  a  chair  toivard  Mark.) 
Bill — Oh,  yes  we  did.  Uncle  Mark.   A"ou  know  we 

wouldn't  have  left  the  job  undone.   I  almost  had  to 

move  the  table  awav  from  Tom  there. 

(Tom  Harley  is  about  thirty-five,  dressed  in  a 

zeorn  blue  suit  zeith  bright  blue  necktie  badly  tzeisted. 

He  is  stout,  black-haired .  and  ruddy-eomplcxioned. 

He  picks  his  teeth  as  he  anszcers.) 
Tom — You  can't  talk,  young  man,  not  after  the  way 

you  acted  at  the  table.  Why,  Mr.  Jenkins,  you  know 

what,  Mr.  Jenkins,  that  boy  like  to  a  eat  up  that 

cake,  and  nobody  could  get  a  drop  of  coft'ee  for 

him.  Looked  like  he  never  would  get  through. 

{Mr.  Jenkins  motions  toz^'ord  the  chairs.  The 

group  begins  to  sit  doz^  Ji.  He  speaks. ) 
Mark — Here,  Mr.  Huggins,  you  and  your  wife  and 

daughter  haven't  met  my  nephew  here  from  Pamer- 

ton.  This  is  Bill  Edwards  and  this  is  Mr.  Huggins. 
{Mr.  Huggins  and  Pill  shake  hands.)    And  this  is 

Mrs.  Huggins  and  Catharine.   {  Nods  are  exchanged . 

Bill  looks  intently  for  a  inoincnt  at  Catharine .  and 

she  drops  her  eyes.)   Bill  here  is  my  sister  Louise's 

son. 

Bill — Uncle  Mark,  when  have  you  had  anv  sleep? 
Mark — Oh,  1  slept  a  few  minutes  sometime  last  night. 
(Turn  to  Page  26) 
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Edwin  Thomason  Issues  an 


INVITATION 

to  the  Dance 


1<',  RAISED  the  slender  vial  to  his  lips 
and  drank  the  heavy  black  contents.  As 
his  hand  slowly  fell  away,  a  smile  flickered 
on  his  face  in  the  pale  firelight.  The  seared 

window  rustled 
as  they  fell  upon  the  floor.  .  .  . 


leaves  blowing  in  through  the  oi)en 


It  was  night.  He  was  walking  down  the  street, 
swinging  his  cane.  In  a  moment  he  knocked  at  the 
door  of  an  impressive  mansion. 

"Good  evening,  Sir." 

"Good  evening."   He  stepped  in. 

"Your  hat  and  topcoat,  Sir.  Follow  me." 

As  he  entered  tlie  next  room,  his  hostess  hurried 
forward,  greeting  him : 

"Mr.  Morrison,  I'm  so  glad  you  came." 

"Good  evening,  Mrs.  Connell." 

"I  wish  you  had  accepted  before.  You  can't  guess 
what  you've  l)een  missing." 

"Well,  really,  I'm  out  of  place  here:  you  know,  I 
can't  dance." 

"Oh,  I  can  arrange  that  !"  She  took  him  by  the 
arm.  "Come  in  the  dining  room  and  have  a  glass  of 
wine." 

"Thanks." 

They  went  in. 

"My!  It  certainly  has  a  rich  color.  It's  almost 
l:)lack." 

"Yes,  it's  truly  an  e.xilir.   It's  called  Cerenise." 

He  raised  the  slender  glass  to  his  lips  and  drank. 
"Cerenise?"  He  was  trying  to  recall.  "My  first  Cere- 
nise, but  somehow  it  has  a  familiar  flavor." 

"Isn't  it  wonderful?" 

lie  was  thinking.  "Maybe  it  was  some  kind  of 
medicine,"  he  thought. 

"Oh,  there's  the  music  again.  Come  on." 
"But  Mrs.  Council,  1  can't  dance  a  step." 


"I  know  just  the  partner  for  you."  She  took  his 
arm. 

"But  really,  Mrs.  Connell,  I  would  make  a  spec- 
tacle of  myself." 

"I  understand  how  vou  feel,  but  after  the  first  time 
it's  all  over.  And  anyway,  you  can  dance  with  this 
partner.  There  she  is  across  the  room:  the  beautiful 
woman  in  black.   Her  name  is  Cerenise." 

"Cerenise  what?" 

"Just — Cerenise.  I  think  you  two  are  going  to 
become  very  good  friends." 

"Hello,  Cerenise.   This  is  Mr.  Morrison." 
"How  do  you  do." 

"Ah,  I'm  SO'  glad  you  came,  Mr.  Morrison." 
Mrs.  Connell  went  out. 
"I've  been  waiting  for  you." 

"You  have?  You  know.  Miss  —  ah,  Cerenise,  I 
can't  dance." 

"And  I've  saved  all  the  dances  for  you.  I  know 
you're  going  to  be  a  divine  partner." 

"All  of  them?  And  what  will  your  escort  think?" 
"You  are  my  escort." 

"I?  Well,  why  didn't  I  know — so  I  could  have 
brought  you?" 

"We're  together  now.  That's  all  that  matters." 
vShe  caught  hold  of  his  hand.  "Come,  before  the  song 
is  over." 

"l)Ut  really  I  can't  dance — take  my  word  for  it." 
Her  arm  slipped  around  his  waist  and  they  began 

(Turn  to  Page  24) 
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Prom  the  years  ]M^3-]^K^7  the  f/eiiius  oj  Peter 
Moodx  swept  aeross  tlie  eotteijiate  liorirjoii  at  IVofforil. 
He  reeei'ved  his  A.  B.  dej/ree  liere  in  June.  1937.  and 
since  that  time  has  attended  graduate  school  at  Duke 
University  and  lias  been  appointed  to  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  Moody  is  now  a 
Phird  Class  nam  at  West  Point  and  ranks  thirty- fifth 
in  the  class  of  417.  ivhile  leading  the  class  in  English. 


Moody'.s  jiillin  /A  //  slnpi'imj  Arih  -n  illi  lln  l:ri.'ni  Cril- 
Idu  Mills  ('nmj'dnw  Miind\:'\  hnmr  i.  nl  ('nuleeiiice , 
N.  ('.;  hill  he  has  sj'cnl  n  greal  jxirl  nf  In:  lijr  at  Dur- 
ham, haTiiii/  iilleiidrd  hii/h  m  tmnl  llirrr.  Nr  ■iva\  editor 
of  /he  hiijli  school  puju-r.  ami  7^'hile  al  Wofford  edited 
Hie  Old  (jidd  and  Hlach  in  his  senmr  year.  Moody  also 
was  a  regular  cmilrihiilur  In  Tin-:  Jol'KXAI,  and  n'l  eiml 
zvide  recognition  jor  ci'rluin  of  his  poems,  lie  teas  a 
inemher  irf  .Sigma  U psilnn.  Blue  Key,  lul ernalionul  Re- 
lations i'liih.  and  the  Scnuir  Order  of  Uiiomes. 

'Phe  hilesi  poem  from  llie  pen  of  I'eler  Moody  comes 
to  IIS  as  a  special  coni  rilm  I  ion  for  the  alumni  section  of 
TiiK  louKNAU.  Prefacing  the  poem,  Mr.  Moody,  in  a 
letter  to  the  alumni  editor,  said:  "I  dmihl  i\  it  (1  he 
Burving)  is  exactly  what  you  want  or  whether  il  should 
appear  in  TiiE  Journal.  .  .  .  /  have  done  very  little 
ivriting  at  all  since  .  .  .  three  years  and  more  ago."  Phe 
editor  prints  The  Burying  with  the  belief  that  Peter 
Moody  has  lost  none  of  his  genius  in  the  last  three  years. 


THE  BURYING 

Six  bony  forms  clothed  in  six  shiny  suits  sit  on  the  dusty  yellow  porch  rail  —  like  six  black 
buzzards  perched  and  waiting  on  a  fence  —  not  talking  much,  smoking  some  —  mostly 
just  staring. 

Twelve  dull  eyes  in  six  hopeless  faces  —  pallbearers. 

And  near  the  door  is  nailed  a  cheap  wreath,  gaudy  with  gilt,  symbol  of  sorrow  and  death. 
Talk  .  .  .  bits  of  It  .  .  .  speech  of  the  mourners  ... 

They  was  both  drunk  .  .  .  he  left  six  children  .  .  .  I  always  thought  a  lot  of  him.  but 
he  always  smelled  like  whiskey.  .  .  .  Yeah,  they  was  both  drunk  —  drunk  and  fighting. 
.  .  .  He  shot  him  right  through  the  chest. 

Six  fright-eyed  children  and  a  pale,  scared  mother  —  now  a  widow.  No  insurance  of  course. 
How  could  he  pay  for  it:"  Perhaps  he  never  thought  of  it. 

And  six  black  vultutes  on  the  yellow  porch  rail. 

And  him  lying  there  m  the  parlor  —  a  cold  room  stinking  with  the  odor  of  funeral  roses. 

Yeah,  sure  you  can  go  in  and  look  if  you  want  to. 

"They  drained  out  the  whiskey  and  put  in  embalming  fluid." 

He  was  a  kind  man  .  .  .  six  children  .  .  .  four  too  small  to  work.  An  over-worked  wife, 
thin  and  sad  —  and  afraid. 

Who  wouldn't  be? 

Don't  he  look  lifelike?  .  .  .  Why.  it  seems  only  yesterday  we  were  talking  —  and  now 
they're  going  to  bury  him.  ("'"-^'f  f'-^gc) 
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Him  lying  so  stiff  there  in  a  cheap  varnished  box  in  a  cold  room. 

File  in  gently,  neighbors  —  he  was  a  good  man,  who  worked  all  his  life,  stayed  drunk  a  lot, 
and  got  shot  on  a  Saturday  night  —  right  through  the  chest. 

The  dead  lie  in  a  chilly  room  and  in  a  cold  wet  tomb. 

Six  shiny  buzzards  on  the  yellow  porch  rail.  .  .  .  Prune  your  feathers,  wakesters  —  can't 
you  let  the  dead  sleep.''  .  .  .  Watch,  ye  buzzards  —  can't  a  man  die  and  be  at  peace?  .  .  .  Must 
the  hounds  of  this  earth  be  at  his  heels  even  at  the  door  of  death:" 

Yeah,  burying  this  afternoon.  .  .  .  You  going?  .  .  .  He  was  a  good  man.  '  ^ 

Pallbearers,  ^ 

flower  girls, 

undertaker, 

preacher. 

gravedigger. 

He  was  a  good  man  —  give  him  the  best  that  you've  got.  He's  dead  now.  He's  dead  and 
never  knew  how  much  his  living  meant. 

Wonder  who'll  get  his  job? 

Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me. 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee. 

People  say  he  was  a  good  man.  .  .  .  Too  bad.  .  .  .  Did  they  take  up  a  collection  for  the  Missus 
and  the  kids? 

Ashes  to  ashes,  and  dust  to  dust  returneth. 

Rest  in  peace  now,  ye  waiting  vultures  —  he's  yours  now. 


THEJOURNAL  " 
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What  'i-Hii  Lord  hath  cuviiN,  THii  Loki;  ha  ih  i  aki.n  away. 

Blf,ssi-;d  mi  th\'.  name  of  the  Lord.  Ami:n. 
Yeah,  drunk  and  shooting  —  he  was  a  good  father  to  his  children -  -  always  drunk  and  asking 
for  trouble. 

There  is  a  land  that  is  fairer  than  day. 
And  his  way  is  through  a  cold  clay  hole  in  the  hard  wet  ground. 

Let  the  dead  sleep  —  oh.  yes.  take  another  look  before  we  close  the  coffin  lid.  Don't  he  look 
lifelike^ 

Six  red-eyed  children  and  a  weeping  widow  stand  around  the  bare  red  clay  hole  and  the  black 
box  settles  on  the  damp  bottom. 

The  first  clay  clods  fall  on  the  box  with  a  loud,  .sickening  sound. 

Yes,  pack  it  down  hard;  raise  up  your  mound;  let  it  be  dark  and  damp  and  lonely  within. 
Hide  him  from  the  world  he  loved. 

Now  rest  in  peace  through  eternity. 


SON  TO  FATHER 

Yes,  father,  I  know  that  it's  wrong 

To  fight,  but  the  call  is  so  strong 

From  the  land  of  the  living ;  the  voice 

Of  the  dead  can't  hinder  my  choice. 

Then,  too,  the  books  of  my  youth 

All  were  of  Arthur  battling  for  truth. 

Wars  without  hope  by  valor  he  won— 

Would  you  hope  less  of  your  son? 

And  now  you  say  futile.  That  is  a  word 

That  signifies  nothing,  and  nothing  is  heard 

Too  often  today  in  the  rites  of  our  faith. 
Strong  meat  has  dispelled  the  nebulous  wraith 

Of  doubt  in  my  mind,  and  so  I  will  stand 
Upright  in  defense  of  the  land. 
Have  the  fields  of  grain  and  brooks  as  clear 
As  eyes  in  the  sunlight  made  you  fear 
To  lose  your  place  in  the  world  of  things? 
They  have  me ;  so  give  me  wings 
To  soar  above  the  earth  and  fight. 
And  in  the  great  black  vault  of  night 
Alfred  the  Great  will  ride  beside 
In  the  cockpit ;  Merlin  and  Vivien  tried 
Will  people  my  mind  with  comrades  old 
A  mufifer  of  warmth  to  shut  out  the  cold. 
You're  somewhat  a  mystic  and  so  will  know- 
It's  fear  that  whips  me  like  winds  drive  the  snow. 
A  want  of  belief  in  the  good  life  beyond 
Fulfillment  of  patterns  and  shadows  so  fond 
In  this  life.  For  killing  draws  breath 
From  passion  for  life  and  hatred  of  death. 

— G.  B.  Beach. 


WHEN  I  THINK  OF  YOU 

I  think  of  you 
And  my  heart  strikes 
A  constellation  of  stars 
Into  music. 

Then  in  a  moment 

I  remember  how  you  said  goodby 

And  curse  the  birds 

For  their  hellish  autolulubies. 

— Edii'in  Thomason. 


LONGING 

My  brain  is  a  blind  tarn 

Sunken  in  a  wilderness  of  flesh, 

Au'  eyeless  stagnation 

Torpidly  alive  with  swarms 

Of  half-born  longings 

Gna\\'ing  for  existence. 

But  they  are  crushed 

By  mindless  horrors, 

Beaten  down 

B}'  a  scum  of  stars 

xA.nd  smothered 

Into  restless  oblivion. 

— Edii'in  Tlioiuasoii. 
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John  Thomason  Looks 


Behind  The  Scenes  In  Poland 


I 

HE  fall  of  Poland  was  accompanied  bv  too 
much  romantic  pity.  The  whole  world 
was  suddenly  glutted  by  numberless 
speeches  and  articles,  some  saccharine  and 
tear-stained,  deploring  her  fate;  others  of  the  blood  and 
thunder  type,  promising  vengeance  on  her  invaders. 
Professional  democrats  and  liberty  lovers  had  a  field 
day. 

But  there  is  another  side.  The  purpose  of  this 
article  is,  not  to  condone  Germany's  brutal  method 
of  conquest,  but  to  help  dissipate  the  sentimental  halo 
now  encircling  Poland.  I  have  no  sympathy  for  Hitler 
and  his  regime,  but  neither  can  I  defend  the  dictators 
of  Poland,  merely  because  they  fell  to  a  more  powerful 
totalitarian  neighbor.  Since  everyone  is  no  doubt  fa- 
miliar with  the  corruption  in  Germany,  I  have  written 
this  to  expose  the  corruption  in  Poland,  which  the 
Poles  and  pro-Polish  Americans  have  intentionally 
overlooked. 

For  one  thing,  the  Poles  are  too  arrogantly  proud 
to  have  many  friends.  They  look  with  contempt  upon 
other  peoples.  One  of  their  favorite  expressions  is : 
"Poles  are  Slavs  with  brains  and  hearts,  Russians  are 
Slavs."  This  statement  epitomizes  a  sentiment  which 
caused  the  loss  of  Russia  as  an  ally  against  Germany. 
Moreover,  according  to  the  Poles,  every  German  is  a 
personal  enemy  and  a  barbarian  devoid  of  intellect  and 
culture. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  Poles  hold  a  very  high  opinion 
of  themselves  and  of  their  ability.  Before  the  war 
started  their  slogan  went:  "One  Pole  is  worth  three 
Germans."  Such  a  war  hysteria  was  created  that  the 
Poles  actually  felt  that  they  could  win  the  war,  un- 
aided if  necessary.  By  "wishful  thinking"  even  the 
leaders  convinced  themselves  that  Germany  .was  inferior 
and  weaker.  Conseciuently,  Poland  entered  the  war 
with  a  pompous  over-confidence  which  proved  disas- 
trous. 

Poland  was  infected  with  a  common  virus  which 
has  attacked  nearly  all  nations  in  recent  years ;  it  is 
usually  known  as  nationalism,  but  it  might  more  aptly 
be  called  a  "God-Almighty"  complex. 

II 

Poland  has  been  cited  as  a  great  republic.  Consti- 
tutionallv  she  was,  but  in  action  she  was  a  two-headed 


dictatorship.  Her  dictators  were  President  Moscicki 
and  Marshal  Smigly-Rydz.  Their  rule  was  intolerable 
to  true  Polish  democrats.  Pianist  Paderewski,  one  of. 
the  greatest  fighters  for  Polish  freedom,  found  their 
regime  so  distasteful  that  he  exiled  himself  in  Switzer- 
land. But  under  the  threat  of  war  even  the  more  recal- 
citrant democrats  fell  in  line  with  the  government. 

The  history  of  Poland  since  1918  has  not  been  a 
pretty  one.  Her  present  dictators  were  preceded  by 
Marshal  Pilsudski.  After  fighting  against  great  odds 
to  secure  Poland's  independence,  he  was  the  guiding 
spirit  for  several  years.  In  1920,  after  his  land  con- 
quests in  Russia  proved  unpopular  among  the  pacific 
Socialists,  he  retired.  But  in  1926,  while  the  country 
was  in  a  state  of  turmoil,  he  led  his  army  on  Warsaw. 
A  short  but  bloody  revolution  followed,  which  gave 
Pilsudski  control  of  the  government.  Refusing  the  of- 
fice of  President,  he  practically  appointed  his  puppet, 
Professor  Moscicki,  to  the  position.  He  himself  took 
the  post  of  War  Minister  and  remained  Dictator  of 
Poland  until  his  death  in  1935.  His  power  was  then 
shared  by  President  Moscicki  and  Marshal  Smigly- 
Rydz,  the  Marshal  being  the  more  powerful,  since  he 
had  the  army  to  support  him.  (  Smigly-Rydz  is  now 
considered  a  traitor  to  Poland  because  he  deserted  his 
army  and  fled  to  Rumania  long  before  the  Germans  had 
completed  their  rapid  conquest.  The  President  retired 
more  gracefully  and  is  now  living  in  France. ) 

Constitutionally,  and  in  action,  Poland  was  mili- 
taristic. Her  principal  dictators,  Pilsudski  and  Smigly- 
Rydz,  were  chiefs  of  the  arm}-.  Two  years  of  military 
training  was  reciuired  of  every  man  at  twenty-one ; 
he  then  became  a  reserve,  subject  to  call  for  eighteen 
years  thereafter.  In  the  recent  German  grab  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland  secured  a  choice  slice  while  the  eyes 
of  the  world  were  on  the  Nazis. 

Politically,  Poland  was  a  counterpart  of  Germanv. 
True,  she  had  elections,  but  the  outcome  was  certain, 
as  it  is  in  all  totalitarian  nations.  But  not  everyone 
was  allowed  to  vote  e\en  in  these  crooked  national 
elections.  The  members  of  the  armv  were  excluded, 
as  were  various  political  groups  which  had  been  de- 
prived of  "civic  rights."  To  prove  that  the  peasants 
did  not  appreciate  their  dictators,  in  municipal  elections, 
where  all  the  people  could  vote,  men  opposed  to  the 
government  were  usually  elected.  ^ 
(Turn  to  Page  18) 
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Bernard  Cannon  Interviews  .  .  . 

TOM  DONALDSON 

Who  Has  Handled  Tons  of 

Food  for  Hungry  Wofford  Boys 

ninety  lads  put  away  recentl}-.  Most  cooks  of  reputa- 
tion have  one  famous  dish  that  cannot  be  surpassed  by 
other  cooks,  but  not  Tom.  Says  he.  "I  try  to  make  the 
best  out  of  each  dish  on  the  menu  and  al\va}-s  cook  as 
if  I  were  trying  to  win  the  prize."  Hence,  he  is  unable 
to  name  one  dish  that  stands  out  from  all  the  rest  in 
delectableness.  Like  other  past  masters  of  the  cuisine. 
Tom  doesn't  stick  too  closely  to  recipes.  He  prefers 
(Turn  to  Page  32) 


OM  DONALDSON,  genial  chef  of  Snyder 
Hall,  is  in  his  forty-first  session  at  Wof- 
ford College  and  feels  that  he  has  accom- 
plished a  real  mission  during  those  years. 
While  members  of  the  faculty  are  busy  trying  to  fill 
the  minds  of  students,  Tom  makes  it  his  business  to 
fill  gnawing  stomachs  satisfyingly. 

Tom  is  quite  a  master  of  the  culinary  art  too  ;  just 
witness  the  chicken  salad  and  glorified  potatoes  some 
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S.  F.  Logan  Examines  .  .  . 


Books  And  Reading 


ITH  the  observance  of  National  Book 
Week,  an  occurrence  of  a  few  weeks  past, 
one's  mind  is  brought  quite  forcefully  to 
bear  on  the  importance  and  value  of  books 
antl  reading.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for  us,  who  live 
in  the  present  age  when  books  are  purchased  for  a 
very  nominal  sum,  to  cast  our  thoughts  in  the  past, 
for  a  moment,  and  imagine  the  status  of  affairs  before 
the  invention  of  the  printing  press. 

Previous  to  that  event  all  books  had  t(_)  be  traced 
laboriously  in  long  hand ;  in  addition  to  that,  books 
then  were  written  in  the  language  of  the  scholar,  which 
was  I^atin,  rather  than  the  vernacular.  The  majority 
of  the  people,  from  the  noble  to  the  peasant,  could  not 
read  or  write.  Thus  they  listened  from  Sunday  to 
Sunday  to  the  chanting  of  the  church  service  in  Latin 
by  the  priest,  who,  with  a  few  exceptions,  represented 
the  only  scholars  of  that  age — the  clergy.  In  Chaucer's 
"Canterbury  Tales'"  the  Clerk  of  Oxford  possessed  the 
voluminious  library  of  twenty  volumes.  Among  the 
sacrifices  he  underwent  to  amass  this  large  collection 
was  actual  deprivation  of  food  and  clothing.  Of  course, 
one  can  easily  discern  the  results  of  such  a  deplorable 
condition:  meaninglessness  of  the  church  service  and 
true  religion,  dearth  of  thoughts  in  minds  of  native 
intelligence,  lack  of  morals  and  spiritual  values  result- 
ing in  man's  level  being  only  slightly  higher  than  the 
animal  stage. 

To  Johannes  Gutenberg  (1400-1468),  a  German, 
the  world  is  indel)ted  for  the  invention  of  printing  with 
a  movable  type  in  1448.  The  English  people,  in  par- 
ticular, owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  William  Caxton 
(1422-1491)  for  being  the  first  to  set  up  a  printing 
press  in  England  and  forthwith  the  first  English  jirinted 
l)o()k,  "Recuyell  of  the  Histories  of  Troy,"  was  edited 
in  1474.  1  Ic  learne'd  the  art  of  itrinting  from  Gutenl)erg 
in  (lernianx'. 

'I'oday,  ])ooks  on  any  subject  are  on  ever\-  hand, 
and  if  we  do  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunit}' 
we  liave  only  oursebes  to  blame.  Everv  person,  re- 
gardless of  material  ])ossessions  and  social  standing, 
has  access  to  reading  matter.  Great  free'  pulihc  libra- 
ries are  scattered  over  the  globe,  and  particularly  in 


America,  wherein  literally  millions  of  books  and  periodi- 
cals are  available  to  the  general  public. 

One  reads  for  one  or  both  of  two  reasons — knowl- 
edge and  pleasure.  Knowledge — what  all  right-thinking 
men  strive  to  seek  and  never  completely  obtain.  The 
more  one  reads  the  more  is  it  brought  to  mind  just 
what  a  meager  store  of  knowledge  he  really  has.  With- 
out books  there  would  be  no  universal  learning. 
Knowledge  can  be  derived  from  two  sources — actual 
experience  and  through  the  medium  of  books.  Since 
knowledge  advances  rather  slowly  and  with  varying 
degrees,  according  to  the  individual,  by  the  former 
method,  the  majority  of  us  utilize  books  for  the  process 
of  educating  ourselves.  E.  P.  Whipple  cjuite  aptly  says, 
"Books  are  lighthouses  erected  in  the  great  sea  of 
time."  And  as  Bulwer  also  states,  "Books  are  but 
waste  paper  unless  we  spend  in  action  the  wisdom  we 
get  from  thought."  Thus  one  reads  in  order  to  increase 
his  scope  of  mind,  "to  widen  his  horizon,"  to  be  able 
to  confront  the  intricate  problems  of  an  age  of  com- 
plications demanding  ameliorations  and  to  climb  the 
ladder  of  material  success  rung  by  rung,  adding  rungs 
upon  reaching  set  goals. 

Secondly,  one  reads  for  pleasure.  I  would  urge 
you  most  earnestly  to  learn  to  love  good  books,  for 
reading  is  a  recreation  which  may  be  universally  en- 
joyed. "Without  a  love  for  books  the  I'ichest  man  is 
poor."  Many  hours  can  be  profitabK-  whiled  awav  in 
the  company  of  a  book.  A  certain  juvenile  court  judge 
has  rightly  contended  that  boys  and  girls  who  spend 
much  of  their  leisure  in  reading  will  not  get  into  trou- 
ble. "Books  are  friends  that  guide,  delight,  and  teach; 
a  recreation  young  and  old  may  share.  Happy  is  he 
who  has  laid  up  in  liis  yt)uth,  and  held  fast  in  fortune, 
a  genuine  and  passionate  love  for  reading."  Our  high 
schools  are  beginning  to  instill  this  idea  in  the  hearts 
of  students  by  ".  .  .  teaching  the  use  of  books  and 
libraries  and  developing  wholesome  reading  appetites, 
by  training  the  languages.  .  .  The  philosopher  records 
today  the  thinking  that  he  did  as  a  vouth  in  his  leisure 
hour ;  the  inventor  patents  his  invention  from  the  device 
Ills  youthful  hands  framed  in  an  hour  after  school 
closed.  ...  In  healthful.  ha])py  environment  vouth 
(Turn  to  Page  33) 


THE  BLIND 
SHALL  SEE 

3  f^aeafc^*^  EAN  was  sitting  on  the  floor,  looking  at 
^  ^i'Spf^^  his  master.  Slowly  he  moved  his  head 
y  ^^i^y  j  to  one  side  and  lay  down,  as  if  in  doubt 
j  E^^^  as  to  what  was  going  to  follow.  I  smiled 
at  him  and  then  turning  said,  "Well,  I  want  some  ex- 
planations— " 

"Pardon  me,  but  I  think  that  you  mentioned  play- 
ing chess  this  afternoon.  Is  that  right?" 

"Why,  yes,  it  is.  I  enjoy  the  game  a  great  deal. 
I  haven't  played  much  since  I  played  with  John.  He 
mentioned  that  you  used  to  play  a  good  game.  Why?" 

"Well,  if  it's  not  too  much  to  ask,  would  you  care 
to  play  a  game  while  we  talk?" 

I  started,  then  catching  myself,  said,  "No.  Not  at 
all.  Be  glad  to  in  fact.  I  haven't  played  in  so  long 
that  I  think  it  would  do  me  good." 

"Fine."    He  was  standing  up  and  moving  with 


Jimmie  Ritter  Goes  Shopping 
and  Plays  Chess  with  a  Blind 
Man  .  .  . 

measured  strides  tO'  the  far  corner  of  the  room.  Pick- 
ing up  a  small  cabinet-table,  he  came  back  to  his  chair. 
It  was  a  regular  chess  table,  save  that  each  square 
was  bounded  by  raised  strips  of  copper  and  two  ad- 
jacent borders  were  marked.  One  side  had  letters,  and 
the  other  had  numbers,  both  in  ascending  order. 

Opening  the  doors  of  the  cabinet,  he  drew  out  a 
box  with  beautifully  carved  chess-men  made  from 
ivory.  There  was  one  odd  feature  about  them  though — 
they  were  of  different  sizes.  The  white  men  were 
larger  than  the  black.  Picking  out  two  pawns,  he 
placed  them  behind  his  back  and  a  second  later  asked : 

"Which  hand?" 

"Your  right,"  I  said  somewhat  confused  by  this 
way  of  going  about  playing  chess.   I  soon  saw,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  holding  a  piece  of  a  different  color 
(Turn  to  Page  2-t) 
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of  Converse  College  criticizes  the  November  issue  of 


mm 


]HE  November  issue  of  The  Journal  pre- 
sents a  very  attractive  appearance.  It 
fronts  the  world  with  bold,  modern  self- 
ccnfidence.  The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  mag-azine  is  featured  with  interesting 
and  appropriate  emphasis  in  the  pictures  and  letters  of 
Senator  Ellison  D.  Smith  and  Dr.  W.  P.  Few.  These 
eminent  alumni  facing  the  reader  bespeak  for -the  whole 
magazine  a  hearty  association  with  present-day  ideas 
and  problems  —  a  suggestion  which  is  realized  im- 
pressively in  one  piece  —  the  editorial,  "The  Marching 
Generations." 

The  verse  in  this  issue  seems  to  me  to  be  ahead  of 
the  prose.  The  general  level  is  higher,  from  the  sonnet 
"Harmony,"  which  builds  its  theme  through  a  difficult 
form  without  a  flaw  in  idiyme,  to  the  lyric  "Hell-Lied," 
which  pla_yfully  tosses  up  three  light,  rhyme-perfect 
stanzas.  Just  one  line  of  this  poem  strikes  my  ear  with 
a  wholly  unnecessary  jolt.  The  structural  skill  and 
rhythmic  energy  of  "As  I  Sit  by  the  Phonograph"  are 
admirable,  but  what  superior  hearing  is  it  that  perceives 
a  bullfrog's  distant  boom  above  the  combined  energy 
of  phonograph  and  passing  Limited?  Free  verse  pic- 
tures and  tones  like  those  in  "Sings  the  Sea"  never 
fail  to  please.  I  for  one  am  glad  for  the  old-time 
cultural  echoes  in  "The  Faun's  Song"  and  "The  Para- 
site." "Singing  Fall"  and  "Autumn  Sunset"  go  straight 
for  sense-appeal. 

We  now  come  to  the  prose.  With  the  assistance  of 
a  flaring  war  map  of  Europe,  we  enter  "The  Hope  of 
Poland  ...  an  imaginary  address  of  a  Polish  leader 
on  the  Fall  of  Warsaw."  The  word  imaginary  is  well 
chosen.  Why  should  the  great  theme  of  liberty  be 
deprived  of  thought  and  reason,  which  to  modern  men 
are  the  most  important  elements  in  human  nature? 
What  can  you  make  out  of  the  following  representative 
l)assage,  its  distracted  "your"  and  "thys"  and  its  one 
person  with  several  bosoms  and  the  heart  of  all  man- 
kind? 

"Poles,  let  not  your  true  hearts  falter.  The  sun 
still  beams  warmly  on  free  lands.  So  long  as  there  is 
one  of  thy  sons  and  daughters  left  to  treasure  in  their 
bosoms  the  glories  of  th\'  nation,  so  long  will  there 
be  a  breathing  Poland  still  vital  in  the  hearts  of  all 
mankind." 

All  mankind,  cherishing  I^oland  in  their  hearts,  is 
a  com])rclK'nsi\ (•  phrase,  including,  to  our  Nur[)rise,  both 
(lennany  and  Russia,  who  a  moment  before  were 
abuded  to  as  "carrion  \-ultures  of  greed."    Into  such 


word-clouds  an  emotional  broadcaster  is  exalted  by  the 
tremulo  of  his  own  voice.  I  could  wish  that  the  editor 
had  said : 

"The  hope  of  Poland  is  an  excellent,  timely  theme. 
Go  to  the  library  and  do  a  couple  of  hours  of  realistic 
reading.  Keep  to  earth  —  fix  your  eye  on  a  few  names 
like  Ignacy  Moscicki,  Wladislaw  Raczkiewicz,  E. 
Smigly-Rydz.  Then  try  your  imagination  on,  say,  're- 
flections of  a  Polish  military  leader  interned  in  Rou- 
mania,"  or  'Talk  between  two  Polish  prisoners  slaving 
in  a  field  in  Germany.'  Bring  me  the  result." 

"Upward  Drive"  is  a  serious  abstract  synopsis  of 
an  exceedingly  interesting  aspect  of  human  nature.  The 
subject  is,  in  my  judgment,  an  appropriate  one  for  a 
college  student  to  write  on.  But,  for  a  college  maga- 
zine, it  should  be  lighted  up  with  original  illustrations 
and  some  show  of  humor,  and  never,  for  a  moment, 
reflect  the  dry  systematic  thoroughness  of  the  text-book 
with  its  firsts  and  seconds  —  unhappily  this  essay  has 
two  firsts  before  a  second  —  nor  the  professorial  style 
of  illustrating  with  the  abstractions  John,  Jack,  Tom, 
Ben  and  Jeff.  There  is  no  objection  in  the  world  to 
class-room  subjects;  everything  has  become  a  class- 
room subject.  The  vice  is  the  class-room  style,  the 
academic  tone,  the  half-hearted  imitative  illustrations. 
Lively  treatment  of  such  themes  grows  thick  in  current 
literature:  a  freshman  has  but  to  open  his  Essay  An- 
nual. The  author  of  "Upward  Drive"  almost  made  his 
essay  readable.  He  was  on  the  verge  of  original  ex- 
pression several  times.  I  am  convinced  of  his  abilitv, 
and  I  fear  I  have  been  too  hard  on  him. 

Comment  on  "In  the  Beginning  God  .  .  ."  is  made 
with  hesitation.  It  would  not  do  to  saA'  that  the  author 
was  wrong  in  thinking  these  things,  but  1  venture  the 
opinion  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  publish  them  in  a  first- 
rate  college  magazine.  Nothing  could  be  more  trite, 
more  beaten  hard  with  repetition,  than  the  thoughts, 
arguments,  and  illustrations  used.  There  is  no  harm 
in  thinking  what  has  been  thought  and  expressed  a 
thousand  times  —  we  have  to  do  most  of  our  thinking 
along  imitative  lines  —  but  writing  out  and  publishing 
is  quite  a  dift'erent  matter.  The  essay  is  made  up  of 
nothing  Init  sentiments  borrowed  from  borrowers.  "Man 
has  made  great  discoveries  in  the  field  of  nature."  "The 
( Turn  to  Page  36) 
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The  Campus  Scientist-- Philosopher 


Looks  at  .  .  . 


THE  FROe 


the  *sittingest'  animal 

By  James  H.  Carlisle,  Jr. 


plete  rest  is  his  motto.  His  motion  is  quickly  started 
and  ended.  No  energy  is  wasted  warming  up  or  easing 
down. 

One  afternoon  by  my  doorstep  at  home  I  found  to 
my  surprise  a  large,  fat,  brown  frog,  about  four  inches 
high.  Where  did  he  come  from?  There  is  no  con- 
venient lake  for  miles  around.  Why  did  he  come  to 
my  yard?  Had  he,  a  fellow  philosopher,  come  to  see 
my  abode?  I  do  not  know.  He  sat  immobile  by  my 
bush  as  if  satisfied  to  take  root  there.  I  came  up  within 
an  inch  of  his  back — no  sign  he  was  alive.  Another 
move — and  then  he  is  no  longer  there!  And  he  re- 
tains precisely  the  same  fixed  squat  as  if  he  were  not 
responsible  for  his  change  of  position  and  didn't  care ! 
His  air  was  that  of  a  plaster  door-stop  after  its  dis- 
placement. I  left  him  to  his  intermittent  travels. 

So,  for  nonchalance,  I  take  the  frog  against  all 
comers ! 


SUPPOSE  every  species  of  animal  has 
some  peculiar  trait  to  give  it  a  symbolic 
or  suggestive  idea  to  human  minds.  The 
eagle,  for  example,  suggests  active  maj- 
esty.  The  lion,  too,  personifies  regal  dignity.  The  par- 
rot hints  of  gossipy  prattlers.  A  blinking  owl  may 
appear  endowed  with  wisdom,  or  if  you  please,  as  a 
stupid  half-wit  blinking  from  a  hopeless  effort  to  think. 

Now,  may  I  nominate  the  frog  for  the  title  of 
the  sitting-est  animal.  He  is  nature's  most  adept  at 
the  art  of  squatting.  When  he  is  compelled  to  move, 
every  movement  of  his  hops  is  calculated  and  aimed  to 
get  him  back  to  sitting  leisure  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Nowhere  else  in  all  nature  can  you  find  a  creature  in 
such  a  hurry  to  loaf.  No  apparent  reason  can  be  found 
for  such  fixity,  plus  such  mobility.  I  grant  you  that 
science  will  not  credit  him  with  much  brains,  but  does 
that  deny  him  wisdom?  Simple  wits  may  be  worldly- 
wise,  while  those  with  brains  may  be  mere  nit-wits. 
Our  frog  is  no  exception.   Complete  action  with  com- 
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BEHIND  THE  SCENES  IN  POLAND 

(  l-"r(ini    I'aKL-    li ) 

After  Pilsudski's  coui)  d'etat,  the  strong  Peasant 
Socialist  party,  at  that  time  under  the  leadership  of 
Wincenty  Witos,  was  suppressed  and  its  leaders  im- 
prisoned. Strangely  enough,  Pilsudski  himself  had 
formed  the  Peasants'  party  and  then  hetrayed  it,  just 
as  Mussolini  had  done  in  Italy.  Labor  unions  were 
outlawed  and  strenuously  persecuted.  Consequently, 
labor  conditions  were  poor  and  industrialism  was  still- 
born in  Poland. 

The  war  between  Germany  and  Poland  was  merely 
a  fight  of  totalitarian  states  and  nothing  for  democra- 
cies to  think  about  twice,  except  as  news. 

Ill 

Poland  was  poor  in  resources  and  her  peasants 
were  destitute.  Besides  being  poverty-stricken,  she  was 
practicalh'  undeveloped.  She  had  few  industries  and 
only  some  1,200  miles  of  government-owned  railroads. 
The  tillable  land  was  owned  largely  by  feudal  land 
barons;  this  system  incensed  the  peasants  because  their 
Russian  neighbors  were  being  given  farms  of  their 
own.  They  were  gaining  importance  through  their 
partv,  until  Pilsudski  overthrew  the  republican  govern- 
ment. 

Although  there  were  only  between  two  and  three 
acres  of  land  per  capita,  the  government  allowed  many 
holdings  of  248  acres,  and  in  special  cases  estates  up 
to  1,000  acres.  It  also  owned  the  forests,  which  were 
distributed  to  the  people  at  the  rate  of  fifty  thousand 
acres  a  year  after  they  were  cleared.  But  ironically, 
the  land  was  not  given  to  the  landless  peasants,  but 
to  the  large  and  medium  landholders.  This  partiality 
produced  a  conservative  bourgeois  element  which  ap- 
proved of  the  Fascistic  dictatorship  of  Poland's  Holy 
Trinity — Pilsudski,  Smigly-Rydz,  Moscicki. 

Although  Poland  was  nominally  a  democracy  after 
1918,  the  same  economic,  political,  and  social  conditions 
of  her  feudal  existence  remained  for  the  peasants.  And 
although  within  the  last  year  or  two  a  fierce  patriotism 
was  aroused  among  them,  they  soon  tired  of  defending 
their  dictators.  Hence,  we  see  how  Germany  could 
defeat  an  army  of  two  million  men  in  a  month. 

IV 

Most  of  the  Poles  are  incurable  romantics.  Their 
outlook  is  similar  to  that  of  unreconstructed  Southern- 
ers, who  glory  in  a  pre-bellum  South  of  magnolia  blos- 
soms and  mint  in]c])s.  Tliey  live  in  their  past,  which 
the\-  i)eoi)K-  wiili  licroic  Poles  performing  prodigious 
feats.  'I'hc  man  in  the  street  talks  familiarly  of  events 
in  the  Golden  Age  of  Poland,  1.^00  to  1600.  Even 
cold-blooded  Pilsudski  declared  that  his  political  doc- 
trine was  one  of  "romanticism  ol  aims  —  realism  of 
means."  He  was  admittedly  motivated  in  his  land  con- 
(|uest  in  1920  by  the  desire  to  restore  Poland's  past 
"lorv. 


Their  past  consisted  of  a  social  set-up  in  which  the 
aristocrats  literally  owned  the  country  and  considered 
the  peasants  as  necessary  evils.  During  their  years 
when  they  were  ruled  by  foreign  powers,  they  learned 
to  fear  the  present  and  revere  the  past.  They  still  kept 
this  escape  mechanism  even  after  they  were  free.  Wal- 
ter Duranty  said  recently  that  "tradition  seems  to  have 
taken  the  place  of  reality." 

In  the  nineteenth  century  the  priestcraft,  under  the 
direction  of  the  aristocrats,  began  to  drum  up  nation- 
alism among  the  peasants.  Aroused  by  this  propaganda, 
they  went  into  action  and  fought  and  died  to  free 
Poland  for  the  upper-class. 

The  peasant's  reward  was  to  be  kept  what  he  had 
always  been — a  land-chattel.  Many  of  the  aristocrats, 
without  the  patronage  of  Polish  rule,  had  become  des- 
titute farmers.  But  still  they  clung  to  their  titles  and 
held  in  contempt  their  more  industrious  low-born  neigh- 
bors. In  the  Republic,  they  assumed  control  despite 
Socialist  opposition,  and  once  again  began  to  misdirect 
afifairs.  Then  Pilsudski  stepped  in.  The  old  Marshal 
was  popular  among  the  aristocrats  because  he  patron- 
ized them,  and  could  pacify  the  peasants. 

The  Poles  went  so  far  as  to  carry  their  romanticism 
into  the  army.  They  earnestly  believed  that  since  they 
had  once  defeated  the  Germans  in  1400  that  they  could 
do  it  again  with  their  inferior  army.  Out  of  deference 
to  tradition  they  had  a  large  cavalry,  the  first  rank  of 
wdiich  was  armed  with  lances.  The  parallel  to  Don 
Quixote  is  too  obvious  not  to  mention.  The  chivalrous 
Don  fought  a  windmill  with  a  lance  ;  the  Poles,  German 
tanks. 

We  must  admit  that  Poland  did  have  a  glorious 
past,  if  glory  consists  of  blood,  war,  conquest,  corrup- 
tion, intrigue  and  poverty. 

V 

It  is  not  sensible  to  think  that  Germany  attacked 
Poland  because  of  mere  hatred.  She  had  many  just 
claims,  which  the  Poles  would  not  hear.  The  Polish 
dictators  refused  to  arbitrate  the  dispute,  fearing  they 
would  lose  prestige  by  such  uninilitaristic  action.  So, 
they  fought  and  lost. 

The  Germans'  first  claim  was  to  the  City  of  Danzig. 
Her  reason  :  the  inhabitants  were  predominantly  Ger- 
man and  disliked  their  Polish  oppressors.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Poles  did  not  deny  this,  but  said  that  they 
deserved  it  because  their  armies  had  captured  it  in 
1526.  Germany  also  wanted  a  pathway  to  East  Prussia, 
which  was  cut  ofi^  from  the  Fatherland  by  hostile  Polish 
territory.  The  Corridor  was  Polish,  but  only  because 
the  Poles  systematicall}-  drove  the  Germans  out  after 
1918. 

The  Poles  scorned  these  claims,  basing  their  claims 
u])on  their  ancient  capture  of  Danzig,  and  ignoring 
the  human  equation.  The  position  of  the  Germans  and 
the  Russians  in  Poland  was  parallel  to  that  of  the 
(Turn  to  Page  31) 
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THE 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGIATE 
PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

Thoroughly  stimulating  was  the  South  Carolina  Col- 
legiate Press  Association  convention,  held  at  Clemson 
College  recently.  Seventy-five  young  men  and  women, 
all  interested  in  writing  and  its  associated  fields,  came 
together  for  a  two-day  discussion  of  the  joys  and  sorrows, 
ills  and  thrills,  that  grow  out  of  their  work  on  their 
own  college  publications. 

These  discussions  were  off  the  record.  The  planned 
program  included  informal  lectures  by  men  of  experience 
in  their  particular  lines  of  work:  news  and  editorial 
writing,  feature  and  correspondence  work,  and  others. 
These  were  informative  and  stimulating,  but  we  believe 
the  getting-tcgether  of  the  student-writers  themselves 
and  their  mutual  exchange  of  opinions  and  ideas  was 
most  helpful  of  all. 

The  social  functions  blended  nicely  with  the  infor- 
mality of  the  whole  meet  and  helped  maintain  a  genial 
atmosphere  throughout. 

We  think  Earl  Mazo,  editor  of  the  Clemson  Tiger 
and  official  host  for  the  convention,  deserves  our  sin- 
cerest  commendations  for  the  splendid  |ob  he  did  in 
making  the  entire  convention  a  delightful  and  successful 
affair. 


One  Suggestion 

After  attending  the  convention  and  talking  with  sev- 
eral concerning  the  work  of  the  Association,  we  have 
reached  one  conclusion:  There  should  be  some  person 
or  some  college  or  library  responsible  for  keeping  per- 
manent records  of  the  work  of  the  Association,  particu- 
larly the  results  of  the  annual  contests. 

Several  years  ago,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Con- 
verse College,  long  prominent  in  student  publication 
work,  decided  to  publish  a  small  volume  including  all 
the  articles  from  that  institution  that  had  won  prizes  in 


the  annual  Collegiate  Press  Association  contests.  When 
he  undertook  to  get  this  work  under  way,  he  was  con- 
fronted with  this  situation:  no  record  had  been  kept  of 
the  results  of  these  contests. 

Consequently,  several  years'  work  was  necessary  to 
run  down,  through  old  newspapers,  libraries  and  other 
scattered  sources,  the  information  he  needed.  Finally, 
the  volume,  a  highly  satisfactory  piece  of  work,  was  pub- 
lished. But  how  much  simpler  would  have  been  the  task 
if  he  had  had  only  to  turn  to  some  one  permanent  and 
reliable  source  of  information  for  the  titles,  authors,  and 
dates  he  was  seeking. 

The  suggestion  is  not  original  with  us,  but  we  hearti- 
ly recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  all  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  Association.  Why  not,  before  another 
year  passes,  let  the  Association  designate  to  some  au- 
thority the  task  of  keeping  a  permanent  record  of  the 
yearly  work  of  the  organization.  If  its  work  is  worth- 
while^and  we  sincerely  believe  it  is— it  is  certainly 
worth  keeping  on  record. 

—THE  EDITOR. 


TO  THE  STUDENT  CONTRIBUTORS 

We  were  pleased  to  note  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  student  contributions  for  this  issue  of  the  magazine, 
and  we  hope  it  indicates  an  increasing  interest  in  writ- 
ing on  the  campus. 

We  are  holding  some  contributions  for  use  in  later 
issues,  and  some,  that  need  a  little  more  polish,  will  be 
returned  to  the  authors  with  the  hope  that  they  will  see 
fit  to  rework  them  and  let  us  see  them  again. 

Writing  is  a  task  that  is  not  easy  for  most  of  us,  and 
the  long  line  of  writers  who  have  gone  before  began  just 
that  way  —  writing,  re-writing,  tearing  up,  sweating,  re- 
writing, and  writing  again.  But  they  weren't  afraid  of 
work,  so  —  let's  try  again.  —THE  EDITOR. 
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ABRAHAM  WOLFE  DAVIDSON 

(  From  Page  3  ) 

the  head  of  a  cane  he  had  carved,  along  with  a  few 
figures  he  had  made  with  ordinary  mud.  The  men 
were  impressed  and  advised  him  to  take  up  clay  model- 
ing. He  tried  extracting  clay  from  the  earth  and 
with  it  made  busts  of  various  Russian  authors  and 
royalty  from  their  photographs.  This  work,  inchoate 
as  it  was,  proved  to  his  early  critics  that  he  should 
continue  to  study. 

He  obtained  permission  to  go  to  the  Vitebsk  State 
Art  School  in  1919,  when  he  was  16.  It  was  an  insti- 
tution located  in  the  western  part  of  Russia,  near  the 
Polish  border.  Tlie  director  of  the  school  could  not 
(juite  understand  the  purpose  of  the  youthful  artist,  but 
when,  from  the  depths  of  his  fur  overcoat,  the  beginner 
pulled  several  statues,  he  was  received. 

Afifairs  in  Russia  were  continually  unsettled  and 
the  outlook  for  an  artist  was  not  optimistic.  The  David- 
sons had  planned  to  leave  the  country  for  some  time, 
but  with  the  entrance  of  Russia  into  the  World  War 
they  were  forced  to  remain  against  their  will.  Then 
stringent  laws  were  enacted  after  the  war  was  over 
which  forbade  the  emigration  of  Russians. 

The  family  secretly  planned  an  escape  with  a  brother 
who  had  previously  come  to  the  United  States.  They 
managed  to  evade  the  border  guards  at  3  o'clock  one 
morning  in  July,  1922,  by  wading  waist-deep  in  a 
stream  which  crossed  the  boundary  line.  After  reach- 
ing the  United  States  in  October,  they  were  assured 
freedom  and  security  to  an  extent  unknown  in  their 
old  country. 

The  young  artist  studied  at  various  schools,  grad- 
ually acquiring  skill  and  developing  his  style.  He  had 
a  trying  time  with  his  health.  Once  he  was  ordered 
to  abstain  from  water,  except  from  oranges  and  apples, 
because  of  a  chronic  sickness. 

Clemson,  at  a  later  period,  provided  an  opportunity 
for  further  art  instruction  and  general  education  be- 
sides. The  Clemson  librar\-  now  boasts  two  Davidson 
busts,  one  of  Thomas  G.  Clemson  and  another  of  Pres- 
ident E.  W.  Sikes. 

Mr.  Davidson  is  characterized  by  impatience  with 
mere  surmise  and  theory  without  any  background  of 
facts.  He  has  a  facile  sense  of  humor.  He  is  a  man 
of  two  countries,  two  languages,  two  environments,  two 
loves.  .-Ks  with  most  artists,  he  delves  into  several  fields 
at  once,  making  a  stab  at  farming,  mechanics,  and 
business. 

"Abe"  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  teaching- 
art  is  no  easy  job,  even  thuugh  he  has  had  marked 
success.  From  the  standpoint  of  time  alone,  it  is  a 
wearing  profession.  J^tatues  and  plaques,  busts  and 
studies  in  wood  or  clay  develop  slo\vl_\-,  but  he  is  doing 
(HUstanding  work  in  his  field  and  does  much  to  stim- 


ulate interest  in  art.  He  teaches  classes  in  interior 
decorating,  sketching,  commercial  art,  and  modeling. 

The  first  difficulty  in  modeling  instruction,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Davidson,  is  getting  the  student  to  see 
planes  and  think  through  his  problem.  Perhaps  the 
pupil  has  not  yet  learned  to  think.  The  first  emphasis, 
therefore,  is  proportion :  that  is,  the  logical  relationship 
of  parts  to  the  whole  and  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  total. 

The  results  have  proved  surprisingly  that  talent  for 
art  is  everywhere.  One  girl,  a  modeling  pupil,  was 
asked  by  a  rug  company  to  produce  a  big  camel  for 
its  advertising.  She  did,  and  the  four-foot,  four-footed 
ship  of  the  desert  was  good  sculpture.  A  papier-mache 
bust  of  Felix  Mendelssohn,  recovered  from  an  old  attic, 
provided  one  capable  student  with  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  restoration  and  re-cast  the  dirty  head  in  shining 
white  plaster.  This  year's  class  is  by  no  means  behind 
their  predecessors :  Samuel  Putnam,  a  high  school  stu- 
dent, has  been  selected  to  execute  a  life-size  football 
player  in  cast  stone  for  the  G.  H.  S.  football  field.  It 
is  astounding  to  casual  visitors  to  see  what  is  being 
accomplished  in  the  high  school,  preparatory  as  it  is, 
with  boys  and  girls  who  are  neither  all  art-minded 
nor  long-haired  cranks. 

Mr.  Davidson  oversees  all,  directing,  suggesting, 
helping  the  students  to  express  clearly  their  ideas  in 
clay.  There  are,  according  to  the  sculptor,  several  ways 
to  make  a  finished  statue.  A  description  of  one  method 
may  be  pertinent  here.  First,  the  pupil  makes  a  head, 
for  example,  in  clay.  Before  he  arrives  at  this  rather 
difficult  assignment,  he  will  have  learned  the  use  of  his 
tools  and  the  clay  and  will  have  made  several  plaques 
and  preparatory  studies.  The  tools  employed  are  of 
special  make,  usually  from  orangewood  and  wire.  Or- 
dinary clay  will  not  serve,  because  it  is  not  plastic  and 
dries  on  exposure  to  rock-like  hardness.  Special  clay, 
then,  is  lumped  onto  an  armature  of  pipe  and  wire  until 
the  desired  thickness  is  obtained.  The  actual  modeling 
of  the  bust  may  take  several  days  of  working  hours, 
depending  on  the  student.  No  attempt  is  made  to  cast 
inferior  statues.  Moist  plaster  of  paris  has  to  be 
smoothed  over  the  clay  to  make  the  mold.  The  mold 
is  usually  made,  for  convenience,  in  two  parts,  which 
are  clamped  together  with  wire  for  the  final  casting. 
Then  the  clay  is  scooped  out  of  the  mold  and  it  is 
prepared  for  the  casting.  Finely  mixed  plaster  is  poured 
into  the  hollow  mold  (  which  had  to  be  greased  with  a 
chemical  preparation)  and  is  allowed  to  harden.  Upon 
lireaking  the  mold  skillfully,  the  head  is  found  ready 
except  for  sandpapering  and  finishing.  The  technical 
l)rocesses  are  delicate,  though  simple  enough  to  learn. 
Careless  treatment  will  ruin  an  otherwise  perfect  job, 
because  the  distinction  between  good  work  and  mediocre 
is  slim. 

Mr.  Davidson,  however,  docs  not  confine  his  activi- 
(Turn  to  Page  2,5) 
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eadUne^  ana  "^loeunes 

By  Owens  Wood 

TIEY  left  the  gay  and  noisy  streets  behind,  left  behind  the  eager  Christmas  shoppers,  left  behind 
the  glaring  red  and  green  and  white  lights,  the  brilliant  tinsel  and  clinking  baubles,  the  blaring  horns 
and  ringing  bells— left  them  all  behind  and  stepped  into  the  quiet  of  the  living  room,  with  its  pale 
firelight — just  the  two  of  them 

Four  more  sJiips  sink  us  warfare  at  sea  co)itiiiiies.  .  .  .  Soviet  whips  up  Red  jury  against 
Finns.  .  .  .  Chrysler  strike  parleys  continue  as  workers  go  on  relief.  .  .  .  Dozens  believed  lost  as  fire 
sweeps  mining  community.  .  .  .  Serum  ordered  in  diphtheria  fight  as  18  more  infants  die.  .  .  . 

He  laughed  as  she  shook  the  soft  snowflakes  from  her  glistening  hair,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  as  she  looked 
up  at  him.  He  took  her  coat  as  she  slid  it  from  her  slender  shoulders.  He  moved  the  sofa  in  front  of  the  fire, 
and  together  they  sat,  watching  the  flames  play  across  the  coals. 

Governor  Morrison  threatens  use  of  militia  if  shipping  strike  continues.  .  .  .  Mayor  appeals  for 
contributions  to  meet  expense  of  orphans'  holiday  feast.  .  .  .  Man  is  charged  with  stealing  overcoat 
from  church.  .  .  .  Na.zis  reported  studying  air  raid  strategy.  .  .  . 

His  gaze  rested  on  the  changing  shadows  the  firelight  cast  on  her  face.  He  took  her  hands  and  pressed 
them  gently,  and  he  caught  his  breath  when  she  turned  toward  him.  He  told  her  to  close  her  eyes,  and  when  she 
did  he  drew  something  from  his  pocket  and  placed  it  in  her  hands. 

Four  reported  killed  in  freak  collision.  .  .  .  Minister  appeals  for  baskets  for  children's  home. 
Youth  confesses  to  pipe  murder.  .  .  .  French  airmen  drop  wreaths  on  felloiv  flier's  grave.  .  .  . 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  caught  her  breath.  He  took  the  ring  from  its  case,  and  looked  steadily  into  her 
eyes  as  he  slid  it  on  her  finger.  She  glanced  at  it.  and  the  firelight  sparkling  on  the  stone  was  reflected  in  her 
liquid  eyes.    She  drew  closer  to  him,  and  he  slid  his  arm  around  her. 

Confessions  reported  by  police  in  hospital  robbery.  .  .  .  English  school  children  celebrate  Christmas 
azvav  from  home.  .  .  .  Nor-wegian  vessel  reported  lost  in  mine  e.rplosion.  ...  Father  drops  dead  whde 
buying  child's  Christmas  present.  .  .  . 

He  kissed  her,  and  all  time  stopped.  She  opened  her  eyes,  he  whispered  the  question,  and  she  looked  the 
answer.  They  settled  back  on  tlie  sofa  and  watched  the  firelight.  He  promised  her  happiness,  and  she  knew  she 
had  found  it.   He  promised  her  love,  a  home,  and  faithfulness,  promised  her  all  a  loving  heart  could  offer. 

Dictators  thunder  decrees.  .  .  .  Peace  parleys  break  up  zvith  heated  arguments.  .  .  .  Shells  slinek 
over  -wasted  cities.  .  .  .  Refugees  storm  crozcdcd  raihways.  .  .  .  Bombs  zifreck  overflowing  hospitals.  .  .  . 
Angry  mobs  shout  for  assassin's  blood.  .  .  . 

She  settled  back  with  a  sigh  ;  he  sciueezed  her  IkuuI  and  smiled.  The  drowsy  flames  played  lazily  across  the 
coals,  and  the  happy  shadows  settled  quietly,  and  the  two  were  wrapped  in  blissful  dreams  and  peacefulness. 
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ABRAHAM  WOLFE  DAVIDSON 

(  l''|-()ni   I'liRr  3)) 

lirs  to  lr:icliiii,^-  alone,  lie  has  produced,  through  the 
years,  line  and  in(Hvi(hial  scidture  of  his  own.  He  has 
done  many  representations  of  »Soutli  CaroHna  men. 
Senator  Iv  I),  v'^mith,  C.overnor  ll)ra  C.  Pdackwood, 
Wade  Hampton,  J.  Marion  Sims,  Anch'ew  Jackson, 
Ciencral  Cliarles  Summerall,  and  J.  levies  (Menu  have 
all  drawn  his  attention,  lie  is  now  at  work  on  a  bust 
of  Judge  Watkins  of  Anderson,  which  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  Anderson  court  house. 

Sculpture  ])rovides  endless  outlets  for  artistic  fancy, 
and  Mr.  Davidson  has  produced  many  exhibition  pieces 
of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  His  standing  Christ, 
molded  in  the  limpid  lines  of  modern  art.  is  especially 
noteworthy.  Probably  his  inagnnm  op  its  is  a  heroic 
statue  of  Thomas  G.  Clemson  which  is  to  be  cast  in 
bronze  and  erected  on  the  Clemson  campus. 

It  is  the  duty  of  art  critics,  who  deal  in  technical 
terms  and  breathe  artificial  atmospheres,  to  appraise  any 
given  artist  with  microscopic  exactness.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  Mr.  Davidson  has  produced  eminent 
sculpture  judged  from  an  artistic  standpoint.  More- 
over, his  influence  in  art  education  is  signilicant.  His 
students,  who  are  immersed  for  several  years  in  art 
history,  drawing,  and  modeling,  are  receiving  sound 
teaching  from  a  productive  and  experienced  artist; 
they  are  absorbing  necessary  mechanical  principles  and 
are  directing  their  love  of  art  to  searching  out  beauty 
in  all  its  past  vagaries  and  present  day  forms. 


PRAYERS  AND  OTHER  PRAYERS 

Dear  God,  I  read  Thy  word  tonight 
Of  His  descent  to  us  on  earth, 

And  how  He  lived.   He  healed  the  sick  and  lame; 

He  sang  Thy  truth — a  needed  song. 

Christ  gave  a  little  glimpse  of  all  of  Heav'n. 

He  was  so  kind  as  Lord-on-Earth  that  even  those 

Who  mocked  Him  most  as  "false"  and  "fraud" 

W'ere  all  amazed  at  His  simplest  deed. 

But  even  those  who  think  Him  God 
Must  conquer  fears  and  doubts  that  rise. 

Father,  the  stream  of  doubt  was  stopped  today 
Within  my  soul.   He  lives  as  yet  on  earth. 
I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  His  work  done  well 
Upon  the  street  today — not  by  Him, 
But  one  of  His  and  Thine  whose  act  revealed 
The  Divine  that  lives  in  Man  till  His  return. 
Dear  Lord,  I  thank  Thee  for  this  lesson  giv'n. 
I  thank  Thee,  Lord,  for  one  who  gave  his  life 
Today  that  she  less  strong  might  live  instead. 


"(ii-ealei-  love  Iialh  no  man.  .  .  ." 

i''or  now  I  sec  as  oiilv  I'aitli  can  sec 

The  l,ovc  Ihal  Jesus  Icfl  on  cartli   foi  ;ill. 

Dear  God,  lonighl   I   know,  and  hilicvin^^,  live 

With  lio|)e  again  assured  that  none  who  die — 

Jf  in  ilis  name —  P.ut  shall  rise  again. 

—  luiliiiiil  .1  liwaiitlrr  MrCiilloiioli. 


HERE  LIES  A  BOOK 

Here  lies  a  book — a  book  ! 
From  the  pens  of  sages 
All  down  through  the  ages. 
Come  take  a  look — a  look ! 

Inspired  of  God — written  by  man. 
Brought  down  to  earth — through  heaven's  plan. 
Chain  of  life — beginning  to  end. 
I^ife  on  earth — with  heaven  may  blend. 
Creation  revealed — beginning  of  man, 
How  to  make  most  of  life's  short  span.  ^ 
History  repeated — future  foretold. 
Life's  greatest  secrets — frank  and  bold. 
A  comfort  for  sorrow — a  trumpet  for  joy. 
Emotions  made  over — without  an  alloy. 
Righteousness  exalted — on  pages  scroll. 
Instructions  for  the  body — sweet  food  for  the  soul. 
A  lamp  for  the  feet — a  path  for  the  soul. 
A  chariot  of  fire — in  eternity's  role. 
Man's  proudest  verdicts  justly  repealed. 
God's  innermost  thoughts  and  feelings  revealed. 
Searchlight  of  God — turned  on  the  soul. 
Showing  each  blemish — justice  must  toll. 
A  revealer  of  heaven — a  condemer  of  hell. 
Man's  responsible  choice — where  he  must  dwell. 
A  lover  of  men — heaven's  perfect  plan. 
God,  in  Christ,  come  down  to  man. 
A  feeder  of  sheep — a  fisher  of  men. 
Lives  made  over — freedom  from  sins. 
Plan  of  salvation — freedom  for  the  soul. 
Kingdoms  made  over — the  world  for  a  goal. 
The  humble  exalted — monarchs  brought  low. 
Sinners  washed  wdiite — in  crimson-red  flow. 
Calls  to  the  wealthy — to  plowers  of  sod. 
Infinite  inspiration — reaching  up  to  God. 
A  thought — a  sermon — in  each  brief  line. 
The  power  of  God — a  Ruler  Di\-ine. 
A  Kingdom  of  Heaven — a  world  without  end. 
Life's  harmonious  heaven — eternity's  sweet  blend. 
Here  lies  a  book — THE  book ! 
From  the  pens  of  sages. 
WISDOM  of  the  ages. 
Come  !  Take  a  look — a  look  ! 

— r.  0.  Pniitt. 
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INVITATION  TO  THE  DANCE 

(From  Page  8) 

swaying  to  the  rhythm  of  a  languorous  waltz. 

"I  know  I'm  awkward  at  this." 

"You're  doing  fine !  It's  brave  of  you  to  try.  I 
like  a  brave  man." 

The  music  grew  faster  and  faster.  He  pressed  her 
close.  He  went  through  the  intricate  steps  of  the  polka 
and  the  minuet  with  uncanny  perfection.  The  music 
grew  faster  still.  They  were  dancing  insanely.  He 
thought  of  nothing,  but  pressed  her  closer. 

Once  he  said : 

"I  could  dance  this  way — with  you — forever." 
"And  so  could  I." 
"Shall  we?" 

Her  cheek  sank  on  his  shoulder. 

The  vial  dropjjed  on  the  hearthstone  and  shattered. 
There  was  a  little  black  stain  where  it  hit.  The  seared 
leaves  blowing  in  through  the  window  rustled  as  they 
fell  upon  the  floor. 


THE  BLIND  SHALL  SEE 

(From  Pag*  15) 

in  each  hand.  Opening  his  right,  he  placed  a  white 
pawn  on  my  side  of  the  table  and  a  black  one  on  his. 

Pouring  the  pieces  out  of  their  box,  he  had  his  men 
set  up  in  their  right  order ;  in  fact,  he  beat  me  through. 

"Got  your  pipe  with  you,  Jim?"  he  asked.  "But 
I  shouldn't  have  to  ask  such  a  question.  I  know  you 
have.  There  is  a  canister  of  tobacco  in  your  side  of 
the  tal)le.  Fill  up  and  let's  get  down  to  the  game." 

"Thanks,  Ed." 

•  As  soon  as  our  pipes  were  going  he  said,  "There 
is  onlv  one  thing  that  I  ask  and  that  is  you  tell  me 
each  man  you  move  by  name,  number  and  letter,  to 
which  space,  by  number  and  letter.  I  mean,  take  your 
king-pawn  for  an  example,  from  D2  to  D4." 

Then  I  understood.  He  was  using  numbers  and 
letters,  like  a  ship  uses  Ujugitude  and  latitude,  to  locate 
each  piece. 

"Well,  you  called  my  opening  move,"  I  said  with 
a  laugh,  and  moved  the  man,  opening  the  game.  His 
liands  slid  ab  mg  the  copjier  stri])pings  and  then  picked 
up  his  (|ueen  pawn  and  advanced  it  one  space. 


"You  had  started  to  ask  me  something,  I  believe, 
when  I  suggested  this  game?" 

"Yes,  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  take  the  things 
that  we  did  this  afternoon  and  explain  how  you  were 
able  to  move  with  such  certainty  and  make  no  mis- 
takes." 

"Well,  let's  take  the  trip  up  town  for  a  beginner. 
I  said  that  it  was  a  nice  day  because  the  air  was  cool 
and  I  could  feel  the  sun.  That  predicted  the  weather 
for  tomorrow,  as  did  certain  smells  and  other  little 
things.  It  is  Christmas,  so  I  had  no  trouble  guessing 
that  everyone  was  happy.  Then,  when  we  reached 
the  hospital  all  the  nurses  know  me  and  they  always 
speak  first,  so  I  can  tell  them  by  their  voices.  Dean 
knows  all  the  rooms  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of  visiting, 
so  he  led  me  to  them  without  any  trouble.  Nothing 
remarkable  in  that,  was  there?" 

"But  I  noticed  that  you  spoke  to  one  of  the  nurses 
first." 

"She  has  a  particular  way  of  walking,  so  I  recog- 
nized her  by  that.  You  may  have  noticed  that  once 
in  about  every  four  steps  she  lets  her  heel  scrape  the 
floor.   That  sound  betrayed  her." 

He  said  this  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and,  except  when 
I  interrupted  him  now  and  then  with  a  move,  never 
seemed  to  take  his  train  of  thoughts  oft"  the  game  be- 
fore us. 

"I  was  glad  I  had  a  chance  to  go  with  you  to  the 
hospital,"  I  said.  "It  did  me  worlds  of  good  to  see 
you  bringing  happiness  to  poor  kids  in  the  wards  who 
wouldn't  have  had  a  very  happy  Christmas  in  bed." 

"I  got  more  good  out  of  it  than  they  did,"  he  said 
with  a  smile.  "You  see,  1  know  how  they  must  feel.  .  .  . 
Your  move." 

My  pipe  had  gone  out  and  Dean  was  sleeping  on 
the  hearth.  I  moved  my  feet,  and  one  of  his  eyes 
slowly  opened  in  inquiry.  Having  seen  that  it  wasn't 
his  master  that  mo\ed,  he  closed  his  eyes  for  another 
nap. 

"This  man  can  see,"  I  thought  sometime  later  when 
he  had  checkmated  ni}-  king  with  as  clever  a  trap  as 
I  ever  hope  to  see. 

When  I  said  good  night  to  him  and  Dean,  I  knew 
that  I  had  spent  the  happiest  Christmas  of  my  life. 
With  a  blind  man  ?  No,  a  man  that  could  see  so  well 
with  the  help  of  his  senses  and  Dean,  not  to  mention 
his  imagination,  that  he  far  outclassed  all  other  men 
that  I  had  met.  He  not  only  sees  with  his  senses,  his 
dog,  his  mind,  but  best  of  all,  he  sees  the  world  with 
his  soul.  The  latter  is  so  sensitive  that  the  shining  eyes 
uf  ])oor  kids  touched  it  and  gave  him  hai^piness. 
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THE  WEB  AND  THE  ROCK 

By  Thomas  Wolfe 


HE  Web  and  the  Rock"  is  the  first  of 
Thomas  Wolfe's  two  posthumous  novels. 
Of  it  Wolfe  says :  "This  novel  marks  a 

  genuine  spiritual  and  artistic  change.  It 

is  the  most  objective  novel  I  have  written."  However, 
we  feel  that  neither  of  these  statements  can  be  taken 
literally.  One  finds  in  this  book  the  eternal  Wolfe 
theme,  the  story  of  a  man's  yearning  in  his  youth. 

The  characters  in  "The  Web  and  the  Rock"  are 
too  intimate  to  be  entirely  fictional ;  they  are  obviously 
an  integral  part  of  the  author's  own  experience.  Wolfe 
himself  is  again  the  hero,  this  time  with  the  pseudonym, 
George  Webber.  In  this  novel,  Wolfe  summarizes  in 
a  short  ^section  his  first  novel,  "Look  Homeward, 
Angel"  :  his  boyhood  in  "Old  Catawba,"  his  conflicts 
with  his  family  and  town,  and  his  distorted  life  at  a 
narrow,  denominational  college ;  and  his  second  novel, 
"Of  Time  and  the  River" :  George's  pilgrimage  to  New 
York,  the  City  of  the  North,  his  painful  adjustment  to 
a  new  and  complicated  life,  and  his  furious  and  con- 
fused year  in  Europe. 

Here  begins  the  meat  of  "The  Web  and  the  Rock." 
Wolfe  tells  of  George's  "discovery  of  life  and  the 
world,"  the  general  coarseliing  of  his  sense  of  beauty 
and  of  values  under  the  torture  of  his  lonely  life,  and 
his  salvation  in  a  three-year  affair  with  Mrs.  Jack,  who 
revived  his  bewildered  mind  and  forced  him  to  write. 
The  story  of  George  Webber  and  Esther  Jack,  which 
occupies  more  than  half  the  book,  is  the  most  unified 
piece  of  work  Wolfe  has  ever  done.  It  is  his  first  love 
story,  and  we  are  sorry  that  he  never  wrote  on  this 
theme  before,  because  it  is  the  heart  of  "The  Web  and 
the  Rock." 

In  this  book,  we  see  again  Wolfe's  potent  use  of 
microscopic  detail,  the  magic  of  his  prose  poetry,  the 
majesty  of  his  lyrical  descriptions  and  his  lusty  zest 
for  living.  This  novel  is  written  in  a  vein  of  "satiric 
exaggeration,"  peculiarly  typical  of  American  life.  We 


see  a  young  man  learning  how  to  live  in  a  conflicting 
world  of  beauty  and  sordidness  by  a  chaotic  trial  and 
error  method. 

"The  Web  and  the  Rock"  is  in  our  opinion  as  sub- 
jective as  Wolfe's  previous  novels.  He  is  too  realistic 
to  counterfeit  incidents  and  characters  to  hoodwink  his 
readers.  This  novel,  like  the  author's  others,  is  as  per- 
sonal and  unblushing  as  a  diary.  It  is  lusty  with  Amer- 
ican life — it  is  "the  face  of  a  nation." 

Critics  rebuke  Wolfe  for  writing  novels  which  they 
say  are  disconnected  chunks  of  life  described  lavishly, 
indiscriminate  of  importance  or  drama.  It  is  true  that 
Wolfe  did  not  follow  the  unwritten  rules  of  a  "good" 
novel,  as  prescribed  by  New  England  tea-party  and 
drawing  room  critics.  A  man  of  his  literary  dimen- 
sions cannot  be  annoyed  by  niggling  rules.  He  wrote 
of  his  own  lusty  hfe,  in  his  own  undisciplined  style. 
He  was  a  Prometheus,  alternately  bound  and  unbound, 
who  lived  with  a  lust  and  a  yearning. 

Thomas  Wolfe  is  the  greatest  novelist  the  South 
has  ever  produced,  and  though  a  Southerner,  he  is 
not  a  sectional  writer.  He  is  cosmopolite  as  America 
itself.  Now  that  he  is  dead,  many  of  us  regret  that 
ever  a  line  of  his  thick  novels  was  cut.  Perhaps,  de 
luxe,  unabridged  editions  of  his  works  will  be  published, 
but  at  present  we  can  only  await  eagerly  the  release 
of  his  second  posthumous  novel,  "You  Can't  Go  Home 
Again." 

— John  Thoiuascn. 
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TH'  WAKE 

{  From  Page  7) 

I'm  all  riolit,  thuut^h.  I'll  go  tu  bed  when  I  get  s'eepy. 

Bill — Well,  now,  when  you  get  sleepy  you  just  say 
so,  and  we'll  fix  a  place  for  you  to  lie  down. 

Nancy  {risiiic/  tvcarily) — If  nobody  else  is  gonna  lie 
down  there  right  now,  I  believe  I'll  try  to  catch  a 
nap  here  on  this  cot.  (She  starts  tozvard  the  cot, 
tunis  for  a  inomcut  and  looks  at  the  corpse,  then 
q.ocs  to  tlic  cot.  on  7^'hich  she  lies  leith  her  face  to- 
ward the  zvall. ) 

Bill  (lookUnj  around  the  (jronp  before  the  fire)  — 
Who's  gonna  sit  up  tonight? 

Mr.  Huggins  {spitting  in  the  fire  and  looking  at  his 
■zi'atch  ) — Me  and  Mrs.  Huggins  will  be  here  till  about 
twelve  o'clock. 

Tom — I  didn't  sleep  much  last  night,  but  I'll  stand  it 
as  long  as  I  can. 

Catharine  {looking  toward  her  mother) — I  believe 
I'll  stay.  (She  glances  at  Bill,  then  drops  her  eyes 
quickly. ) 

Bill  (to  Catharine) — I  hope  you  will  —  if  you  can 
wash  dishes.  Nancy  threatened  to  make  me  wash  'em 
in  the  morning.  (He  leans  forward  and  gii'cs  the 
fire  a  poke  icith  a  long  poker.) 

Mark  (addressing  three  men.  about  tzventy-five  or 
tJiirtv  years  of  age  and  fairly  zvcU  dressed,  zvho  look 
enough  alike  to  be  brothers) — Will,  you  and  Belton 
and  Raymond  have  to  work  tomorrow,  don't  you? 

Will — Yes,  sir;  we'd  be  glad  to  stay  if  we  didn't,  and 
we  can  stay  anyhow  if  we're  needed. 

Mark — No,  no,  that's  kind  of  you,  but  I  believe  there'll 
be  plenty.  Of  course  we'd  be  glad  to  have  you  stay, 
but  I  know  how  such  things  are.  A  man  don't  feel 
like  rolling  saw-logs  er  bearing  oif  unless  he's  had 
a  full  night's  sleep.  {The  three  men  arise  and  begin 
to  get  their  hats  and  coats. )  No  use  to  rush  ofif, 
though. 

W'iLL — Well,  we'll  have  to  be  going.  We  killed  a  hog 
today,  and  Ma  fixed  up  a  little  of  the  back-bone  and 
spare-ribs,  and  a  mess  of  sausage.  I  left  it  in  there 
on  the  table.   (He  motions  tozvard  the  kitchen.) 

Mark — Well,  that  sure  is  fine.  That's  mighty  nice 
of  you. 

Bill  (straightening  up) — Hot  dog,  that'll  go  good  for 
breakfast.  At  home  we  been  having  oatmeal  every 
morning,  seven  days  a  week.  I've  eat  the  stutt  till 
it  seemed  hke  it  would  run  (tut  my  eyes. 

'J'oM  ( looking  al  IVdl  zvilh  mock  sternness) — Now  listen 
here,  \-oung  man,  you  stay  out  of  that  meat,  ^'^u  ate 
enough  canned  ])eaches  tonight  to  last  you  tor  a 
week. 

BiLi,  (rising  and  extending  his  arms  in  a  mock  plea)  — 
See  tliere,  he  won't  e\en  let  me  ha\c  enough  to  eat. 
Sits  there  and  eats  Hke  a  mule  and  then  tries  to 


make  somebody  else  feel  bad  because  they  try  to  eat 

enough  to  live  on. 
Tom — You  must  be  expecting  to  live  a  long  time  from 

the  way  you  eat  tonight.    {They  all  laugh.  Will, 

Belton,  and  Raymond  turn  to  go  out.   Mark,  Bill. 

and  Tom  rise.) 
Mark  (ivalking  tozvard  the  door  zvith  them) — Mighty 

glad  you  boys  came  by.    I  reckon  you'll  be  back 

tomorrow  ? 

W^iLL — Yes,  sir;  I  reckon  so.  What  time's  the  funeral? 
Mark — Three-thirty  at  the  church.    \\'e'll  leave  the 

house  about  three. 
Belton — When's   the   undertaker   gonna   bring  the 

casket  down? 

Mark — Some  time  in  the  morning.  She  didn't  want 
to  go  up  to  the  mortuary.  She'd  heard  so  much 
about  t'ne  way  they  treat  'em  up  there  she  just  wanted 
to  stay  here. 

Will — Well,  good  night  everybody.  We'll  see  you 
tomorrow.  If  there's  anything  we  can  do,  just  let  us 
know. 

All — Goodnight. 

( The  curtain  drops  momentarily  to  mark  the 
passage  of  four  hours.  The  group  is  still  the  sajne 
as  before,  except  they  look  sleepier,  arc  settled  deeper 
in  their  cJiairs,  and  one  or  tzvo  are  turned  in  their 
chairs  and  arc  resting  their  heads  on  the  chair-posts. 
Mark  is  smoking  a  pipe,  and  Tom  is  rolling  a  cigar- 
ette. Mark  looks  at  his  zvatch.) 

Mark  {sleepily) — Eleven-fifteen.  This  time  last  night 
the  doctor  was  just  gettin'  here. 

Bill — Say,  Uncle  Mark,  aren't  you  sleepy? 

Mark — Yes,  I  think  I'll  lie  down  direc'ly. 

Bill — Don't  you  want  to  wait  and  have  a  cup  of  cofifee 
first  ? 

Mark — No,  I'll  save  that  till  I  get  up.  It'll  keep  me 
from  sleeping.  Frank,  if  you've  still  got  arivthing,  I 
believe  I'll  take  a  little  just  to  ease  my  nerves  so  I 
c'n  go  to  sleep. 

Tom  {raising  up) — Sure,  I  got  a  little  out  on  the  back 
porch.  W'ant  me  to  get  you  a  little? 

Mark — If  you  don't  mind.  (He  motions  tozvard  the 
mantle. )    Get  that  flashlight  there  so's  you  can  see. 

Bill — Frank  could  see  that  in  the  dark  —  or  smell  it. 
{Tom  inakes  a  face  at  Bill,  takes  up  the  flashlight 
and  goes  out  the  kitchen  door. ) 

Catharine  {pointing  to  a  picture  oz'cr  the  numtle)  — 
Mr.  Jenkins,  who  is  that? 

M.\rk  (laughing,  as  if  to  himself) — That's  Arthur 
Holt,  the  best  teamster  I  ever  saw.  He  give  me  that 
picture  I  guess  twenty-five  years  ago,  while  he  was 
still  working  with  me.  I  used  to  say  that  Arthur 
Holt  could  take  a  wagon  and  team  anywhere  a  rabbit 
could  go.  And  he  did  a  mighty  lot  of  haulin'  in  his 
day.   Hauled  for  me  off  and  on  for  nine  years. 

Bill  (interested  ) — Hauled  what? 

(Turn  to  Page  28) 
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RESH  from  the  press  is  the  Autumn  issue 
of  the  Furman  Echo.  With  twenty  pages 
of  reading  matter,  the  magazine  presents 
^  1^^^  appearance.  Laid  out  along  strictly 

conservative  Hues,  the  print  job  is  excellent  and  the 
material  well  spaced. 

Although  the  bulk  of  the  articles  are  well  written, 
as  far  as  structural  mechanics  are  concerned,  we  were 
slightly  disappointed  at  the  general  tone  of  the  maga- 
zine. Perhaps  it  is  a  reflection  of  the  pessimistic  at- 
titude that  seems  to  prevail  on  college  campuses,  a 
throw-back  from  the  unsettled  world  situation. 

We  were  pleased  to  tind  a  sincere  and  intelligent 
expression  of  sentiment  concerning  the  writing  of  col- 
lege students  in  Emily  A.  Smith's  short  article,  "I  Liked 
to  Write."  Comparing  a  satisfactory  writing  method 
to  the  slow,  time-taking  process  of  wine-making.  Miss 
Smith  condemns  the  hurried  life  of  a  college  student 
that  keeps  him  jumping  from  one  idea  to  another,  giv- 
ing his  writing  "a  feeling  of  incompleteness,  insipid- 
ness, and  insincerity."   Says  the  author : 

"Write  a  poem,"  I  am  told.  But  there  is  nothing 
to  write  a  poem  about,  and  I  resent  being  asked  to  do 
so.  I  search  my  mind  for  material — there  is  nothing — 
no  mood,  no  sincerity,  only  a  collection  of  discordant 
impressions  without  meaning,  along  with  the  feeling 
that  I  really  ought  to  try  to  say  something  horribly 
realistic  about  the  war  or  some  other  equally  repulsive 
reality.  But  I  care  nothing  about  the  war  ;  I  haven't 
thought  about  it,  in  fact.  Men  are  dying,  yes,  they  are. 
But  these  are  mere  words,  and  before  I  can  picture 
the  details  of  wounded,  dying  men,  I  am  rushed  on  to 
the  economic  implications  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

The  lead  story,  "The  Last  Aristocrat,"  by  L  B. 
Cauthen.  Jr.,  deals  with  the  sentiments  of  a  poor  South- 
ern "aristocrat,"  who  insists  on  holding  to  the  tradition 
of  the  land  his  fathers  loved.  Filled  with  a  false  pride 
and  lacking  initiative,  he  allows  his  wife  to  assume 
financial  responsibilities,  while  he  dreams  of  the  days 
of  magnolia  blossoms  and  mint  juleps.  The  general 
theme,  far  from  being  original,  is  nevertheless  satis- 
factorily handled. 

"The  Poet,"  by  Earle  Rice,  strikes  home  its  point 
clearly  and  smartly.  It  traces  the  life  of  a  tender- 
skinned  poet  who  goes  to  study  at  a  large  university, 
and  traces  his  unfortunate  association  with  a  group  of 
campus  "intelligensia,"  whose  mental  cruelty  to  the 


young  man  eventually  drives  him  from  the  camijus. 
The  author  ends  by  saying:  "The  club  was  known 
as  the  'Apostles.'  The  university  was  Cambridge.  The 
boy  was  Alfred  Tennyson." 

"King's  Attorney,"  a  radio  monologue  by  Joel  Law- 
hon,  is  well  handled,  despite  its  highly  imaginative 
theme.  Dealing  with  a  dramatic  15th  century  French 
court  plot,  the  piece  reaches  the  "tables  turned"  climax 
in  style  that  would  make  radio  presentation  rather 
pleasing.  Mechanically  speaking,  we  see  little  use  for 
stage  directions,  such  as  pantomime  knife-drawing,  for 
simple  studio  broadcasting. 

Edgar  Davis  steeps  himself  in  southern  magnolia 
blossoms  and  crepe-myrtle  to  tell  the  story  of  "My 
Lady  of  the  Portrait,"  the  usual  lover-goes-off-to-war- 
and-fails-to-return-on-moonlight-night  theme.  Yet  the 
phrasing  is  beautiful  and  the  sequence  well  handled, 
though  we  feel  the  writer  could  have  spent  his  etTorts 
on  some  theme  a  little  less  overworked. 

"Devotion,"  by  Blossom  McGarrity,  deals  with  the 
satisfaction  felt  by  the  husband  of  a  hypochondriac 
after  he  has  poisoned  his  spouse.  The  character  cre- 
ation is  excellent,  and  the  sentiment  is  not  overdrawn. 

The  poetry,  as  a  whole,  is  pleasing,  and  shows 
careful  consideration  of  the  mechanics  of  writing.  The 
seasonal  poem,  "Harvest  Song,"  by  Caroline  Pace,  is 
a  melancholy  expression  of  "What  have  we  to  be 
thankful  for,"  in  view  of  the  European  situation.  Ac- 
companied by  an  appropriate  illustration,  the  piece  ex- 
presses the  sentiment  satisfactorily. 

Edgar  Davis'  translation,  "Die  Lotosblume,"  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  numbers  in  this  issue.  \\'e  find  no 
fault  with  the  meter  or  rime,  and,  as  a  whole,  the  poem 
is  entirely  satisfactory. 

We  particularly  liked  \'erona  McCrary's  poem, 
"Awakening."  Free  verse,  so  frequently  overworked 
by  collegiate  poets,  is  well  chosen  here,  since  we  feel 
that  the  confines  of  conventional  verse  would  have 
been  far  too  limiting  to  the  mood  the  writer  so  ade- 
quately expresses.   Especially  pleasing  are  the  lines: 

In  a  silver-webbed  cocoon 
Lighter  than  a  dying  wind 
Moving,  scarcely  moved  at  all 
I  lie. 

L  B.  Cauthen's  trilnite  to  "Henrv  Timrod.  Poet  of 
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the  Confederacy,"  is  expressive  in  its  theme,  Imt  the 
work  is  marred  by  several  faults  of  meter. 

foel  Lawhon's  "Engima"  is  the  usual  song  of  un- 
requited love,  and  yet  the  writer  shows  an  admirable  fac- 
ulty for  handling  sentimental  expression  in  verse. 

The  onlv  review  included  in  this  issue  of  the  Echo 
is  a  critical  analysis  of  Robert  E.  Sherwood's  "Abe 
Lincoln  in  Illinois,"  written  by  Harold  Walker.  The 
work  shows  careful  reading  of  the  subject,  and  the 
author  is  neither  over-generous  with  praise  nor  too 
harsh  with  criticism. 

We  wish  to  congratulate  the  editors  and  stat¥  of 
the  Echo  for  this  first  issue,  which  makes  such  a  pleas- 
ing appearance,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  seeing 
the  next  issue  of  the  magazine. 

Other  magazines  received  in  exchange  are  being 
read  and  will  be  reviewed  as  quickly  and  as  thoroughly 
as  possible.  The  Journal,  too,  welcomes  critical  re- 
views. 

—A.  O.  W. 


TH'  WAKE 

(From  Page  26) 

Mark— Blockade  —  likker.  That  was  back  in  the 
days  of  the  saloon. 

Catharine  {rising) — Believe  I'll  go  in  and  stir  up  the 
hre  and  put  on  a  pot  of  coffee,  if  you  all  want  some. 

Mark — Fine.  The  rest  of  'em  may  want  some.  I'm 
going  to  bed  in  a  few  minutes.  You'll  find  some  milk 
out  on  the  shelf.  (Catharine  goes  toivard  the  kitchen 
door.  Bill's  eyes  follow  her.  she  pauses  at  the  door, 
glances  at  hiui,  then  goes  out.  Bill  rises,  takes  a  unre 
corn  popper  from  the  corner,  right,  back,  takes  an 
ear  of  pop-corn  from  a  hag  in  the  corner,  and  re- 
turns to  Ills  seat. ) 

Bill — That  was  pretty  dangerous  work,  wasn't  it.'' 
{He  slo-cvly  shells  a  little  of  the  corn  into  the  popper. ) 

Mark — Sometimes.  It  meant  staying  up  all  hours  of 
the  night  and  working  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  (  Tom 
comes  in  from  the  kitchoi  door  with  a  glass  in  his 
hand.  He  gives  it  to  Mark,  who  drinks  the  two  or 
three  szvallozvs  of  contents.)  Ah-h-h-h.  {He  hands 
the  glass  to  Tom,  -iclio  puts  it  on  the  mantle  and  re- 
seats himself.)  Yes,  sir,  I'll  never  forget  the  time 
me  and  Arthur  was  bringing  in  a  load  from  'hove 
Saludv.  {He  knocks  the  ashes  from  his  pipe  and 
puts  it  in  his  pocket.)  We  had  been  driving  like  the 
dickens  to  get  across  the  line  before  we  camped  for 
the  rest  of  the  night.  {He  spits.)  Bill,  better  throw- 
on  a  little  wood  there.  We  stopped  somewhere  this 
side  of  Trvon.  juilled  away  back  off  the  road  to  a 
little  clearing.  1  started  a  fire  while  Arthur  un- 
hitched the  team  and  fed  'enu  W  e  had  three  barrels 


— a  hundred  and  twenty  gallons  —  and  half  of  it 
had  to  be  in  bottles  before  we  left  there.  That  meant 
right  at  three  hundred  bottles  to  be  filled,  corked, 
labeled,  and  packed.  {Catharine  re-enters  and  sits 
down.)  Did  you  find  the  milk? 
Catharine — Yes,  sir.  The  cofTee  will  be  hot  in  a  little 
while. 

Mark — Me  and  Arthur  got  out  the  bottles  and  cases 
and  our  funnels  and  labels  and  tapped  a  barrel  and 
got  started.  We  had  been  working  about  thirty 
minutes,  nobody  saying  a  word,  when  we  heard  a 
horse  coming  up  the  road.  {Bill  stirs  the  fire.) 
Arthur  had  tuk  his  gun  ofif  and  hung  it  on  the  brake, 
and  my  rifle  was  a-layin'  in  the  wagon.  He  started 
to  get  up  when  somebody  hollered :  "Don't  none  of 
ye  move  ;  I  got  ye  covered."  I  went  right  on  with 
my  labeling  and  Ot  eased  back  down  and  went  to 
funnelin'.  We  could  hear  the  horse  move  up  a  little 
closer  and  then  stop.  {Bill  rakes  out  a  bed  of  coals 
zcith  the  poker  and  begins  shaking  the  corn  popper 
over  them. )  I  could  see  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye 
a  tall,  heavy-set  fellow  coming  into  the  light.  Me 
nor  Ot  neither  one  said  a  word.  Good  morning,  says 
the  man.  Good  morning,  says  me  and  Ot.  What 
can  we  do  fer  ye?  He  saw  we  wasn't  armed,  so  he 
dropped  the  forty-five  he  was  carrying  back  in  his 
holster,  being  sure  first  that  we  saw  it.  (Mark  imi- 
tates the  movement. )  Men,  sa\  s  he,  I  want  a  little 
likker,  and  I  got  to  have  it.  Ot  looked  at  me  right 
quick.  Sorry,  I  said,  we  can't  sell  it,  not  like  this. 
Me  and  Ot  went  right  on  funnelin'  and  labelin'. 
Looks  like  you  got  plenty  of  it,  he  said.  Looks  like 
you  could  spare  a  fellow  just  a  gallon  or  so.  Sorry, 
said  Ot,  kinda  short-like.  Or  even  just  a  few  drinks, 
said  the  fellow.  Ot  looked  at  me  and  winked.  Well, 
we  don't  ordinarily  do  it,  but  we  got  a  little  here  in 
the  wagon  fer  our  own  use.  If  you  want  a  drink  or 
two,  I  reckon  it  will  be  all  right.  Ot  got  up  kinda 
slow  like  and  moved  over  to  the  wagon.  He  went 
fumbling  around  as  if  he  was  looking  for  it  till  he 
caught  the  fellow  watching  me  paste  labels.  Then, 
before  the  fellow  knew  what  was  going  on,  Ot  had 
jerked  my  rifle  up  out  of  the  wagon  and  had  him 
covered.  I  stepped  up  and  took  his  gun  and  felt 
around  to  see  that  he  didn't  have  another  one.  Now 
get  on  that  horse  and  get  going,  Ot  said  to  him,  and 
don't  let  us  catch  you  coming  back.  He  was  glad 
enough  to  get  away,  and  the  last  we  heard  of  him  he 
was  splittin'  it  down  the  road.  {By  this  time  the 
popper  is  filled  -ccitli  corn.  Bill  opens  it.  offers  some 
first  to  Catharine,  then  to  Mark,  and  then  to  Tom.  ) 

Mark  {slowly  rising) — No,  thanks;  I  think  I'm  going 
to  bed  now. 

(The  door  on  the  left  opens  and  Cliff  enters, 
rubbing  his  e\<es.  Cliff  is  tall,  stout,  fair-haired , 
and  about  sei'cnteen  years  old.  His  clothes  are 
wrinkled  from  haz'ing  slept  in  them,  and  his  hair 
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nerds  i-oiiihiiiij.    He  riosiw  llir  dour  hcliiiid  liiiii  and. 
slaiid.s  foi-  a  iiioiiiriil  ruhhiinj  Ins  ryes.) 
Ci.ih'i'  Ilnllii. 

Tom     C,n  (111  hack  In  hcd.    If  \'(m  i-aii'l         'M'  I'l'i^^i"}; 

no  hc'lk'i-  than  llial  we  (lon'l  need  yon  in  here. 
1^11,1,— T  know,  he  siiu'H  lhal  col'i'vv  hoihii^  in  there. 
C'l.ii'i-  {sliinildiini  lo-cvard  a  (7;(/;'r  )  —  What  lime  is  it? 
Mark  (lookiiui  at  his  K«(;/r// )— Nearly  twelve  o'clock. 

What  l)cd  (lid  you  sleep  in? 
C'l.ii'F    Iti  the  one  next  to  the  window.   The  kids  are 

sleeping"  in  the  other  one.  It's  cold  as  the  dickens  in 

there. 

M.VRK  {(jctliiuj  up)  —  \  helieve  I'll  go  in  there  and  lie 
down.  I'll  he  up  in  a  little  while  and  then  some  oi 
you  can  have  the  bed.  {He  e/oes  by  Hie  bed.  [causes 
a  iiwuieiit  to  look  at  the  eorpse,  tlieii  </oes  out  the 
door.)  Goodnight. 

All — Goodnight,  Uncle  Mark  (or  Mr.  Jenkins). 

Tom — To  be  as  old  as  he  is,  he  sure  has  stood  up  under 
this  mighty  well.  Believe  I  want  some  coffee.  Don't 
you  all  want  some? 

Bill — Believe  I  do.  ( Looking  .at  Catharine.)  You 
want  some  ? 

CatharlnE — Uh-uh.  (They  all  get  up  and  start  to- 
zcard  tlie  kitehen  door.  Tom  and  Cliff  go  out;  Cathar- 
ine and  Bill  stop.  Bill  is  fumbling  zidth  tlie  ear  of 
corn  on  the  mantle.  Catharine  stops  to  adjust  a  little 
loek  of  hair  by  a  small  mirror  on  the  mantle.  Bill 
turns  abruptly  to  her  and  speaks  in.  a  lotv  z'oice. ) 

Bill — You  know,  I've  been  thinking  something  tonight. 

Catharine  {turning,  as  if  surprised) — What? 

Bill — You — you're  unusually  pretty.  Did  you  know 
that  ? 

Catharine  {still  surprised) — Well,  I'm — I'm  glad  you 
think  so.  (For  a  moment  there  is  silence.  She  is 
gasiiig  at  the  fire  and  Bill  is  looking  at  her.  She  turns 
as  if  to  go  into  the  kitehen.) 

Bill — Say,  wait  a  minute,  I —  (Slie  looks  back  at  liim 
and  smiles.  He  goes  up  to  her.  She  looks  up  at  liim. 
and  he  takes  tier  in  his  arms  and  kisses  her.  Nancy 
stirs  on  the  cot.  Tom.  rattling  dishes  in  tlie  other 
room,  calls.) 

Tom — If  you  all  want  any  of  this  cofTee  you  better 
hurry  up.  I  don't  think  she  did  anything  but  boil  the 
grounds  over  anyhow,  and  they  won't  stand  anymore 
water.  Cliff's  done  eat  up  all  the  cake.  {Bill  K'alks 
quickly  from  Catharine  into  the  kitchen.  She  glances 
again,  into  the  mirror  and  folloies  him.  casually.) 

{Curtain,  to  represent  the  passing  of  five  hours.) 

{When  tlie  curtain  rises  again,  Tom,  Cliff,  Bill, 
and  Catharine  are  seated  before  the  fire.  Tom  is 
resting  deep  in  a  rocker  on  zchieh  sei'cra!  coats  lun'c 
been  liung  to  soften  it.  His  feet  rest  on  the  seat  of 
anotlier  chair;  he  is  dozing.  Cliff  is  seated  by  the 
table  in  the  center,  his  arms  resting  on  it  and  his  head 
lying  on  his  folded  arms.  Bill  is  stretched  out  in  a 
chair  zinth  his  feet  resting  on  tlie  pile  of  zvood  next 


III  till'  fircplnri'.  Ciilhurinr  /v  \lllini/  m  xl  hi  I',  ill,  her 
hrail  hunij  nrrr  the  Imi  k  nj  In  r  ilimr.  km-  n  inoinent 
all  is  still.  Nancy,  still  \lrrplii,/  mi  Ihr  lol.  .sUndy 
stirs  and  turns  over  facimj  Ihr  prr,  m n uibl nni .  7  /(0.v<? 
silling  before  the  fire  raise  up,  all  c.xrrpi  1  nin,  and 
look  liack  at  her.  } 
Nancy  (raisinij  up  and  riibbiiii/  her  eyes) — Where — 
where  am  i  ; 

I'li.i, — Wake  up,  Groggy,  you're  in  tin-  dining  moni, 
Nancy  (looking  at  the  clock,  zvliich  is  slnpprd  )  llow 

long  have  1  been  asleep?  What  time  is  it  anyway? 
CliI'K   (looking  at   his  -a'atch)  —  it's   f our-forty-ftve. 

Why  don't  you  go  back  to  sleep.'' 
Nancy  (rolling  out  of  bed  and  reaching  for  her  shoes ) 

No,  I  might  as  well  get  up.   Don't  somebody  want 

to  lie  down  here  ? 
Bill  (shaking  Catharine's  chair  zCith  his  foot ) — Wake 

up. 

Catharine  (raising  her  head) — I'm  not  asleep. 

Bill — Well,  you  ought  to  be.  Why  don't  you  go  back 
there  and  lie  down?  It's  a  long  time  till  daylight  yet. 

Catharine  (to  Cliff) — ^Don't  you  want  to  go  to  bed? 

Cliff — Naw,  I  slept  the  first  part  of  the  night. 

Catharine  (to  Bill) — You  look  sleepy;  you  better  go 
back  there  and  go  to  sleep.  (  The  door  on  the  left 
opens,  and  Mark  enters,  rubbing  his  eyes. ) 

Mark — Good  evening.  (He  yazvns.) 

All — Good  morning. 

Bill — Sleep  good? 

Mark  (sitting  dozvn  and  lacing  up  his  shoes) — Naw. 

not  much.  So  restless  and  such  crazy  dreams. 
Bill — Anybodv  else  sleeping  in  your  room? 
Mark— Uh-uh. 

Bill  (rising  and  speaking  to  Catharine ). — Tell  you 
what,  you  go  back  there  and  lie  down  on  the  cot  and 
I'll  go  in  there  and  lie  down  on  Uncle  Mark's  bed. 
(He  starts  out.  pauses  and  looks  at  the  corpse,  then 
back  toward  the  fire. )  Goodnight,  everybody.  (  He 
looks  at  Catharine  as  she  lies  do-K'ii  on  the  cot.) 
Think  you  got  cover  enough  ? 

Catharine — Uh-huh.  Goodnight. 

Bill — Goodnight.  ( a  lozv  z'oiee.)  1  want  to  see  you 
in  the  morning  before  you  leave  —  this  morning,  I 
mean.  (He  goes  out.)  (Mark  finishes  tying  his  shoes. 
Cliff  stretches,  and  A'ancy  reaches  on  the  mantle  and 
takes  a  dip  of  snuff  from  a  can. ) 

Nancy  (spitting  and  zviping  her  mouth  on  her  slcez'c) 
I  wonder  if  the  fire  in  the  stove  has  gone  out?  I'd 
love  to  have  a  swaller  or  two  of  coffee.  ( She  rises.  ) 

Cliff  (slouching  over  the  table  again) — You  can  bring 
me  some  if  you  want  to. 

Nancy  (to  Mark) — Don't  you  want  some.  Poppa? 

Mark — No,  thanks.  Hand  me  my  pipe  and  that  to- 
bacco there,  please.  (Xancy  hands  him  the  things  and 
goes  out.  Mark  slozely  fills  his  pipe.  He  holds  it  in 
his  left  hand  and  zeith  his  right  lie  takes  the  poker 
and  zcith  it  dips  a  fezc  coals  and  pours  them  onto  his 
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/'//'('.  After  a  fc-a'  puffs,  he  replaces  the  poker  by  the 
fireplace  and  leans  back.  Tom  sloK'ly  stirs  and 
straightens  up.  He  looks  at  Mark.) 

Tom — Well,  good  morning. 

Mark — Did  you  sleep  good? 

Tom  (stretchinf/  )— Pretty  good.  Dreaming  all  the  time, 
though. 

M.'XRK— So  did  I.  {He  puffs  his  pipe.)  Dreamed  that 
we  wuz  living  back  down  on  the  Kirby  place,  in  that 
little  house  below  the  woods  there. 

Tom  (  offering  Jesse  a  cigarette  and  lighting  one  after 
he  refuses) — That  was  the  house  where  ole  man 
Hilton  got  killed,  wasn't  it? 

Mark — Uh-huh,  same  place.  We  wuz  livin'  up  the 
road  there  on  the  other  side  there.  Lord,  I'll  never 
forget  that  night  Mrs.  Hilton  came  up  there  and  said 
that  there  wuz  somebody  down  there  beatin'  up  her 
husband. 

(Nancy  enters  from  the  kitchen,  eating  a  sand- 
wich. She  carries  a  cup  of  co  ffee  in  her  hand,  zchich 
she  gii'cs  to  Cliff.  She  sits  dozen.) 

Tom — Do  you  believe  she  killed  him? 

Mark— Sure,  everybody  believes  that.  Why,  from  the 
way  that  man  wuz  a-laying  in  bed  anybody  could 
tell  that  he  had  never  woke  up.  When  I  went  in  and 
tuk  hold  of  the  lamp  chimney  to  make  a  light  that 
chimney  was  warm.  You  can't  tell  me  nothing ;  that 
woman  had  had  a  light  to  get  herself  cleaned  up  by 
and  to  change  her  clothes. 

Nancy — How  could  you  tell  he  had  never  woke  up? 

Mark — Why,  he  wuz  still  laying  like  he  was  asleep. 
His  hands  were  up  under  his  head.  Course  one  of  'em 
wuz  cut  nearly  off  at  the  wrist  where  the  axe  had 
slipped,  I  reckon.  His  head  wuz  sure  a  mess. 
Eighteen  gashes ;  and  the  doctor  said  anyone  of  'em 
was  enough  to  kill  him. 

Cliff  (draining  his  cup  and  pushing  it  back  on  the 
table) — If  she  did  it,  she  must  have  meant  for  him  to 
stay  dead. 

Mark  (lighting  his  pipe  again) — Oh,  it  wuz  a  woman's 
job  ;  no  doubt  about  that.  Why,  her  shoes  sitting 
under  the  bed  had  blood  u)idcr  'em,  which  shows  she 
had  'em  on  when  it  was  done.  It  sure  wuz  a  mess, 
though.  The  blood  from  the  licks  had  splashed  clear 
up  above  the  window,  and  it  had  done  run  through 
the  mattress  and  made  a  puddle  under  the  bed.  One 
of  his  eyes  had  fell  out  where  his  head  was  split 
open  and  wuz  just  a-layin  there  on  the  ])iI!ow.  If 
I  hadn't  a-know  ed  who  he  was  I  never  could  a-told. 

Tom  (throwing  Iiis  cigarette  duck  in  the  fire) — Wn\ 
ouglita  seen  lul  (ioforth's  head  alter  the  train  run 
over  it.  Brains  wuz  scattered  all  along  the  track, 
and  both  his  eyes  had  popjied  out.  He  musta  throwed 
his  hand  no  to  his  head  when  it  struck  him.  because 
his  hand  was  all  mashed  up  in  his  head.  A  little  hair 
was  about  all  there  wuz  left  of  his  head.  Tlicx  didn't 
o])en  the  casket  at  the  funeral  at  all. 
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Cliff — Shucks,  I'm  hungry.  What's  in  yonder  to  eat? 

Xancy — There's  some  peanut  butter  and  a  box  of 
crackers  on  the  table,  and  you'll  find  some  cake  in  the 
pantry  on  the  .shelf. 

Tom — Believe  I'll  eat  some,  too.  It's  still  a  coupla 
hours  till  breakfast.  What  about  you.  Uncle  Mark? 

Mark  (  rising  ) — Might  as  well.  (Cliff.  Tom.  and  Mark 
start  tozvard  the  kitchen  door.  Xancy  rises  and 
folloivs  them.  ] 

Nancy — I  might  as  well  eat  some  more  myself. 

{For  a  moment  after  they  go  out.  all  is  quiet  in 
the  room.  Catharine  is  sleeping  on  the  cot.  Sloz^'ly 
the  door  at  the  left  opens,  and  Bill  zcalks  in.  rubbing 
his  eves.  He  looks  about  the  room,  sees  no  one,  turns 
and  conies  forimrd  and  stops  beside  the  cot.  looking 
dozen  at  Catharine.  He  bends  over  and  kisses  her 
liglith'  on  the  cheek.  Slie  turns  Iter  head  and  looks 
up  at  him. ) 

Catharine — Oh,  it's  you! 

Bill  (sitting  dozen  on  the  cot  beside  her) — I  didn't 
mean  to  wake  you  up,  but  I  just  couldn't  sleep  any 
longer,  so  I  got  up.  (He  takes  up  her  hand  and  looks 
dozim  at  it  thoughtfully.)  You  know,  I've  got  a 
feeling  that  I'm  going  to  miss  seeing  you.  O'f  course 
I  haven't  known  you  but  for  a  day,  but — oh,  I  don't 
know —  (He  hears  dishes  rattling  in  the  kitchen  and 
looks  around  nervously.) 

Catharine; — You'll  have  to  come  back  down  some- 
time. 

Bill — Of  course  I  will.  Can't  tell  how  long  it  will  be, 

but  I'll  try  to  make  it  soon.  And  I  hope  I  get  to  see 

you  when  I  do. 
Catharine — Me,  too.  (More  dishes  are  heard  rattling 

in  the  kitchen,  also  z'oiees.   He  leazrs  her  and  goes 

over  to  the  fireplace  and  begins  punching  at  the  fire. 

Nancy.  Cliff,  and  Frank  enter  from  the  kitchen.) 
Bill  (looking  up.  unconcerned ) — Hullo,  there. 
Tom   (piisJiing  a  chair  closer  to  the  fire  and  sitting 

dozen) — You  up  again? 
Bill  {sitting  d(rzeii) — Uh-huh.  Too  blooming  cold  in 

there  to  sleep. 
Tom  (  half  smiling) — Yeah,  I  guess  so. 
Nancy  (taking  a  chair  by  the  fire) — What  arrange- 
ments for  music  did  you  all  make? 
Mark  (reaching  for  his  pipe  and  tobacco  and  sitting 

dozen) — The  church  quartet  will  be  there,  and  Mrs. 

Ouinzey  says  she  wi'.l  play  the  piano  for  them. 
Cliff  (adjustinf/  the  lamp  zeick) — She's  ])urty  good 

sometimes.     Can't  [ilay  nuthin"  luit  hymns  though. 

(At  this,  Catharine,  supposed  to  liaz'c  been  sleeping. 

rises  from  her  cot. ) 
C.\TH.\RiNE — Why,  she  can  so.   She  can  play  lots  of 

new  pieces  when  nobody's  around  that  she  thinks 

will  hear  her.   .She  can  play  "Boo-Hoo"  and  "Roll 

.'\](ing  Prairv  Moon"  and — 
Cliff' — I  thought  you  said  new  pieces. 
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C'\TiiAKiM',  {i/rlliinj  up)  Well,  llicy'rc  mil  so  ulil,  nol 
as  old  as  liynins,  anvhow. 

{Tout  rises  and  walks  to  the  ■ii'iiufo'K'  lo  I  lie  mjlil 
of  Ihr  door.  rear,  lie  purls  Ihc  curtain  uiid  peers 
out. ) 

Tom— Well.  I  scv  it's  l.rKinniiiK  to  <^v\  a  little  li.ul'l 
around  ihr  cdgrs.  Ri'ckon  1  hcttcT  L;ct  on  down  to 
the  house  and  ,net  in  some  wood.  (He  picl.-s  up  Ins 
coat  from  a  cliair  I'X  the  door.  He  puis  it  on  and 
(lets  his  hat  do7^'ii  front  a  nail  l>y  the  zvindow.)  I'll 
he  hack  down  in  a  little  while.  Anything  1  can  do 
he  fore  I  go? 

Mark — No,  hut  there's  no  use  going  now.  We'll  have 
hreakfast  in  a  little  while.  You  know  we  got  some 
fresh  sausage  in  there. 

Tom — Yeah,  I  know,  but  I  better  get  on  down  to  the 
house  and  see  how  Fanny's  getting  along.  This  is 
two  nights  straight  she's  stayed  there  by  herself.  {He 
opens  the  door  and  starts  out.  )  Well,  see  you  after 
while. 

All — So  long,  Toul 

Mark  {getting  m/^)— Well,  I  guess  I  better  go  down 
and  feed  the  mules.  It's  gettin'  purty  Hght  outside. 
Looks  like  it's  gonna  be  clear  today.  {He  looks  out 
the  -a'iiidow  and  takes  up  a  coat  front  the  cliair.) 

Clii'f  {rising  and  stretching) — There's  not  a  stick  of 
stove  wood.  I  reckon  I  better  get  in  some. 

Bill  {rising) — I'll  get  uj)  some  slop  and  feed  the  hogs. 
I  guess  the  chickens  are  hungry.  I  don't  think  any- 
body thought  to  feed  'em  last  night.  {Nancy  and 
Catltciriitc  rise.  ) 

C.\TH.\RiNE  {to  Nancy) — Can  I  help  you  fix  break- 
fast ? 

Nancy  {turning  tozvard  the  kitchen) — Yeah,  I  guess 
so.  We're  not  gonna  do  much  though.  Just  make 
some  bread  and  fry  some  meat.  CotTee's  already 
made. 

{Bill  goes  out  the  door,  center,  rear.  Mark.  Cliff. 
Nancy,  and  Catharine  go  into  the  kitchen.  Nancy 
turns  and  coitics  hack  and  blozcs  out  the  lamp  on  the 
table,  then  goes  into  the  kitchen.) 

{Slozc  Curtain.) 

THE  END 


FRONTIER  IN  AMERICAN  FICTION 

(From  Page  5) 

in  their  attitudes.  They  are  not  merely  stories  of  h.gh 
and  heroic  adventures,  but  they  represent  the  quality 
of  the  folk  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  republic, 
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the  spiril  tli;il  .■iiiliiKilcd  llidii,  ;ind  llie  pri'c  they  were 
willing  lo  pay  in  blood  and  snU-rmg  lo  lay  tlicsc 
I'ouiidalions. 

Thus  in  these  weak  and  wobhlv  moods,  wliieli  ■~(i\]]c 
of  us  liave  as  we  face  lliis  America  now,  it  i-  oi  llie 
nature  of  a  real  tonic  to  revive  again  in  highly  emo- 
tionalized terms  the  ideals  and  the  achievements,  al- 
most beyond  the  measure  of  hmiian  enrlurance  and 
sacrihce,  of  those  who  went  ahead  of  us  and  sc-t 
altars  to  freedom  and  hrotherhoud  in  the  remote  and 
lonely  places  of  this  continent.  It  may  be  that  the 
intention  of  such  ficti(»n  is  not  this,  but  the  reading  ol 
much  of  it  turns  out  to  be  something  like  this,  that  is. 
we  who  whine  and  complain  and  feel  that  the  Republic 
is  doomed,  liecause  there  is  not  enough  of  the  heroic 
spirit  of  the  pioneers  to  conquer  these  new  intellectual 
and  spiritual  frontiers,  are  apt  to  be  shamed  into  a 
nobler  mood.  This  type  of  fiction  further  may  remind 
us  that  if  the  spirit  of  the  yesterdays  in  the  life  of  a 
nation  can  be  revived,  any  sort  of  "frontiers"  may  be 
once  again  conquered  for  those  who  come  after  us. 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES  IN  POLAND 

(From  Page  18) 
Poles  in  Germany  and  Russia  before  1918.  The  Polish 
government  was  oppressive,  and  the  minorities  were 
never  incorporated  into  the  nation.  No  doubt,  the 
Polish-Germans  and  Ukranians  wondered  wh>-  they 
had  been  made  "Poles"  by  that  inanity  of  inanities, 
the  Versailles  Peace  Treaty.  The  Germans  only  agi- 
tated for  freedom,  but  the  Ukranians  revolted  in  1930 
and  in  1932. 

If  Poland  had  compromised  with  Germany,  she 
would  have  stood  a  chance  of  losing  only  prestige  and 
some  territory,  but  as  it  is,  she  has  lost  her  autonomy 
because  of  her  pig-headed  militarism. 

YI 

The  future  of  Poland  and  of  the  Poles  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  outcome  of  the  present  war.  They  are 
now  in  the  state  that  was  their  lot  from  1815  to  1918. 
If  Germany  wins,  the  Poles  will  again  be  unassimilated 
"Russians"  and  "Germans,"  glorying  in  the  imaginary 
greatness  of  their  past.  If  the  Allies  are  victorious. 
Poland  will  probably  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Third 
World  War  in  about  1965,  for  the  Poles  will  again 
demand,  and  probably  receive,  every  inch  of  territory 
their  Golden  Age  armies  ever  set  foot  in. 
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TOM  DONALDSON 

(From  Page  13) 

t(i  mix  in  a  portion  here  and  a  pinch  there,  ail  lib,  and 
delicious  products  invariably  result. 

The  typical  chef,  of  medium  stature  and  chunky 
build,  has  been  around  food  virtually  all  of  his  sixty- 
one  years.  He  began  his  career  when  he  was  only  ten 
as  a  handy  man  in  the  private  home  of  a  doctor  in 
Columbia,  S.  C.  Incidentally,  Tom  should  feel  quite 
comfortable  at  Wofford,  since  his  father  was  a  Method- 
ist preacher.  Like  most  Methodist  preachers'  kids,  Tom 
can't  be  partial  to  any  one  place  when  he  names  his 
childhood  home.  However,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Donald- 
son and  family  happened  to  be  in  St.  George,  near  the 
coast,  when  Tom  came  into  the  world. 

Encouraged  by  a  white  woman,  t(.)  whom  Tom  feels 
indebted,  he  went  as  far  as  the  ninth  grade  in  formal 
education.  About  1892  the  young  Negro  came  to  Spar- 
tanburg and  was  employed  by  Charles  B.  Smith,  finan- 
cial agent  for  Wofford  College.  He  also  worked  in 
the  Fitting  School  ( now  Snyder  Hall ) .  I3ressed  in  a 
clean  chef's  cap,  vest,  and  apron  when  interviewed, 
Tom  very  vividly  recalled  his  early  days  on  the  Wof- 
ford campus.  For  a  short  time  he  cooked  in  the  kitchen 
located  behind  the  right  wing  of  the  Main  Building, 
when  Wightman  liall,  or  the  Glee  Club  room,  as  it  is 
now  known,  was  the  dining  room.  Tom  remembers 
that  it  was  his  cust(jm  to  bring  hot  biscuits  to  the  boys 
in  big  tin  pans  to  keep  them  warm  while  walking 
the  distance  from  the  kitchen  to  the  dining  room.  Of 
course,  in  those  days  there  was  only  a  handful  of 
students,  compared  with  today's  enrollment.  Tom  swept 
the  shavings  out  of  Snyder  Hall  and  has  been  a  symbol 
of  its  tradition  ever  since. 

Sometime  during  this  period,  Tom  took  time  out 
long  enough  to  act  as  personal  valet  to  Dean  DuPre, 
who  was  about  to  enter  into  the  state  of  matrimony. 

Joe  College  of  today  is  diiTerent  in  many  ways 
from  the  scholar  of  yesteryear,  according  to  the  friendly 
cook.  "I  hate  to  say  it,  but  the  old  students  were  more 
g-enteel  and  more  lovable,"  Tom  remarked  regretfully. 
"The  old  students  were  satisfied  with  many  incon- 
veniences, such  as  crude  eating  utensils,  which  the  mod- 
ern boy  wouldn't  tolerate."  Tom  thinks  there  is  noth- 
ing just  like  the  Victorian  days  of  formality  and  cour- 
teous dignity,  when  custom  and  tradition  were  more 
respected. 

After  graduates  walk  down  the  cdlumn-flanked 
steps  for  the  last  time,  Tom  watches  their  progress  in 
life  closel}'.  lie  rennnisced  his  first  imjtressions  <if 
several  men  who  have  made  their  marks  in  the  world  ; 
doctors,  lawyers,  financiers,  and  many  other  proies- 
sions  are  represented  in  his  list  of  ac(|uaintances.  He 
has  thousands  of  friends  all  over  the  United  States. 


In  all  of  these  many  years  Tom  has  served  under 
six  hall  ■"mothers,"  he  has  been  absent  only  about  five 
days.  Tom's  theory  is  "When  you  get  sick,  don't  give 
up;  just  keep  working  and  you  won't  have  time  to  be 
ill."  During  the  summer  months  the  robust  cook  is 
in  much  demand  at  well-known  boys'  camps  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  mountains,  where  many  of  his  happiest 
memories  have  been  formed.  For  the  past  eight  seasons 
he  has  worked  at  the  Spartanburg  Baby  Hospital  in 
Saluda,  North  Carolina.  Tom  lives  on  Bell  Street, 
behind  the  campus,  and  has  reared  eight  children. 

Because  of  honesty,  reliability,  efficiency,  and  a 
knack  of  getting  along  with  others,  Tom  Donaldson 
has  become  a  part  of  the  institution  known  as  Wofiford 
College,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  serve  it  many  years  to 
come  as  faithfully  as  he  has  in  the  past. 





The  Best  in  Drug  Store  Merchandise 
The  Best  in  Drug  Store  Service 

♦ 

WILSON'S  DRUG  STORE 

■THE    REXALL  STORE 


PHONE  103 


I 

1 

156  W.  MAIN  ST.  [ 


THE 

PALMETTO  AMUSEMENTS 

(INCORPORATED) 

c  ^ 

CAROLINA  -  STATE 
STRAND  ^  CRITERION 
THEATRES 

Spartanburg's  Finest  Entertainment 
on  Stage  and  Screen 

AT  PRICES  YOU  CAN  AFFORD 
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BOOKS  AND  READING 


(  I'riiiii  ^a^; 
(.•oiislriu'ls,  builds  \n>u\  proiici 


\) 

liiikin.i;,  pinpcr  sli'uc- 
(uri'S.  .  .  ."  lUr.-uisc  (if  llic  proj^rt'ss  ol  mir  n;i(i(Mi,  be- 
cause of  sciiMHH',  iuvciitious,  uiacliiutTv,  sliortcT  workiuj^ 
lidurs,  and  cduutlcss  dIIut  iiuprovfinciits,  AnicTicans 
enjoy  today  more  li'isure  lime  than  ever  before;  and 
since  tbe  nst'  of  leisure  lime  will  determine  largely 
tbe  future  cbaracter  of  our  citizens,  we  must  realize 
bow  vitally  necessary  is  tbe  importance  of  s^niding  our 
leisure  time  into  the  proper  cliannels  in  order  to  be- 
come tbe  most  valuable  j)ortion  of  man's  existence 
ratber  tban  the  most  destructive  force.  "No  entertain- 
ment is  so  cheap  as  reading,  nor  any  pleasure  so  last- 
ing." One  should  spend  time  with  tbe  great  characters 
of  the  past  and  study  the  accom])lisbments  of  out- 
standing leaders  and  heroes.  "Time  wasted  is  exist- 
ence; time  used  is  life." 

By  reading,  one's  vocalmlary  is  widened.  Many 
words  constantly  used  in  a  book,  if  in  the  beginning 
unfamiliar  to  tbe  reader,  will,  in  time,  creep  into  his 
vocabulary,  enabling  him  to  be  able  to  express  himself 
clearer  and  more  intelligently.  One's  material  success 
is  determined  by  tbe  number  of  words  he  has  at  his 
command  and  his  ability  to  arrange  them.  By  reading, 
one  is  able  to  make  better  decisions  as  to  the  problems 
of  life  that  must  be  grasped  and  conquered.  By  read- 
ing, one  is  able  to  converse  logically  with  well-informed, 
alert  persons.  "Books  are  masters  who  instruct  us 
without  rods  or  ferules,  without  words  or  anger,  with- 
out bread  or  money.  If  you  approach  them,  they  are 
not  asleep;  if  you  seek  them,  they  do  not  hide;  if  you 
blunder,  they  do  not  scold ;  if  you  are  ignorant,  they  do 
not  laugh  at  you."  One  has  everything  to  gain,  nothing 
to  lose,  through  the  pursuit  of  reading. 

Hence,  books  are  invaluable  and  indispensable  ;  they 
are  the  key  to  the  door  of  knowledge,  they  are  tbe  en- 
trance to  a  fuller  enjoyment  and  happiness  otherwise 
impossible.  Thus  at  this  time  may  we  appropriately 
pay  tribute  to  those  who  lirst  instigated  the  printing 
of  books  in  the  finest  way  possible — the  utilization  of 
that  great  privilege  extended  to  men  of  all  classes : 
the  reading  of  good  books. 

"We  read,  read,  and  read,  and  read  again,  and  still 
find  something  new,  something  to  please,  and  something 
t(j  instruct." 


]arman  Shoes 


Dobbs  Hats 


i 


p  R I  c  rs 

YOUNG  MEN'S  SHOP 


123  North  Church  Street 
At  Kennedy 


Manhattan 
Shirts 


Beau-Brummel 
Neckwear 


CITY  OF  PEACE 

The  other  nigbl   I  saw  skyscrapers 

Scattered  in  ibc  street, 

And  tbe  sky  was  ])n/./,lcd  witbont  llu-ni. 

There  was  a  traOic  jam  uiitown 

And  tbe  policeman  was  oil  duty. 

Class  was  shattered  all  over  tlie  sidewalks, 

P>ut  there  weren't  any  children 

To  get  their  feet  cut. 

In  tbe  suburbs  lirown  tlowers  in  the  garden 
Took  it  in  faith  it  was  fall 
And  stopped  smiling, 

And  the  yellow  leaves  faltered  on  tbe  trees. 
Down  on  tbe  beach  hundreds  of  fish 
Were  sunning  in  tbe  sand ; 
Sharks  snuggled  up  to  herring  afifectionately. 
And  the  herring  merely  smiled. 

Patches  of  oil  lay  on  the  bay 

Like  lonesome  water-lilies. 

And  the  fleets  of  splintered  planks 

Couldn't  keep  them  company. 

Tankers  and  liners 

Were  drifting  about  informally, 

Looking  for  port. 

Their  decks  were  naked 

But  the  clouds  had  their  heads  turned  tbe  other  w-ay. 

Sometimes  they  stumbled 

LTpon  one  another 

And  then  limped  on  ofif  proudly 

Like  old  veterans  with  a  pension. 

I  happened  to  think 

This  wasn't  necessarily  a  dream 

When  1  heard  the  four  o'clock  air-liner  go  over 

And  went  back  to  sleep. 

— Edicin  Tlioiiiason. 


SMITH'S 

CUT-RATE  DRUG  STORES 

142  and  167  E.  MAIN  STREET 

SMITH'S  LUNCHEONETTE 

A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  MEET 
A  BETTER  PLACE  TO  EAT 
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GET  YOUR  CAMERAS  READY! 

For  the  Campus  Candid  Contest 

All  campus  camera  fiends  take  notice:  The  Journal  is  opening  the  first 
Candid  Campus  Contest. 

The  editor  is  offering  prizes  for  the  best  shots  taken  on  Wofford  campus, 
the  best  of  the  entries  to  be  published  in  the  next  issue  of  the  magazine. 

How  much?  First  prize,  $5  in  camera  supplies;  second  prize,  $2  in  camera 
supplies. 

Enter  as  many  pictures  as  you  like,  but  be  sure  you  write  on  the  back  of 
each  your  name,  address,  type  of  camera  used,  when  made,  and  by  whom  de- 
veloped and  printed.  No  entries  will  be  accepted  that  were  taken  before  De- 
cember 12,  1939. 

All  pictures  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  editor  or  a  member  of  his  staff  on 
or  before  12  noon,  January  25,  1940. 

Entries  will  be  judged  by  professional  photographers,  and  their  decisions 
will  be  final.   In  case  of  ties,  duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

Remember,  all  photos  must  either  be  made  on  the  campus  or  must  have 
some  relation  to  Wofford  student  life. 


Watch  the  Next  Issue 

for 

AN  EXCLUSIVE  JOURNAL  FEATURE 

by 

Di.  Cjeialc)  D.  ^ancJe^s,  'l& 

in  which  he  reveals  interesting  and  little  known  facts  concerning  Byron 
and  Tennyson,  discovered  recently  by  him  while  gathering  material  for 
a  biography  of  Tennyson. 


T  H  F    I  0  U  R  N  A  L 
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".  .  .  The  Maii'i,  as  you  kmnv,  zvcrc  zfisc  men — 
ivonderfnUy  uisc  lucn^K'ha  brought  gijts  to  the  Babe 
in  the  inaugcr.  Tlicy  invented  the  art  of  gk'ing  Christ- 
mas presents.  Being  wise,  their  gifts  zcere  no  doubt 
n'ise  ones,  possibly  bearing  the  privUege  oj  exehange 
in  case  of  duplication.  And  here  I  have  lamely  related 
to  you  the  uneventful  chronicle  of  two  foolish  cJnldren 
in  a  flat,  -cvho  most  umvisely  sacrificed  for  each  other 
the  greatest  treasures  of  their  house.  But  in  a  last 
ivord  to  the  wise  of  these  days  let  it  be  said  that  of  all 
wlw  give  gifts,  these  tzvo  zcerc  the  zuisest.  Of  all  who 
give  and  receive  gifts,  such  as  they  arc  zvisest.  Every- 
where they  are  zvisesf.  They  are  tlie  magi." 

—From  O'Henry's  THE  MAGI. 


WOFFORD   BU  I  LDS 
CHARACTER 

IN  ITS  YOUNG  MEN' 

BECKER'S 
BREAD 

HELPS  BUILD  STRONG 
BODIES  IN  GROWN-UPS 
AND  "GROWING-UPS" 


TELEPHONE  1078 


RALPH  GREENE,  MGR. 


Atlantic  White  Flash 
SPARTAN  SERVICE  STATION 

THE  FRIENDLIEST  AND  BEST 
IN  SERVICE 

ACROSS  NORTH  CHURCH  STREET  FROM  WOFFORD  CAMPUS 


WHY  DO 
PRINTERS' 
ESTIMATES 
ON  THE 
SAME 

SPECIFICATIONS 
DIFFER 


9 


iHEY  DON'T!  Let  its  explain.  No  specifications 
yon  or  anybody  else  ever  made  were  complete. 
All  of  tlie  estimates  you  ever  received  on  a  print- 
ing- proposition  differed  on  the  thing  yon  didn't  specify  — 
QUALITY.  Each  printer  quoted  you  on  HIS  quality. 
Now  listen!  Paper  and  size  are  the  only  two  things  you 
can  specify  with  exactness  on  a  printing  order.  Everything 
else  is  STYLE.  Style  consists  of  design,  taste,  and  work- 
manship. 

The  king's  bones  and  muscles  contain  the  same  elements 
as  the  pauper's;  the  only  difference  is  PERSONALITY! 

EAND  &  WHITE 


144  S.  Spring  Street 


Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


-Jl 
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DR.  MYERS  CRITICIZES  .  .  . 

(From  Page  K)) 
artificial  flower  does  not  possess  the  l)eauty  of  the 
living-  flower  because  it  lacks  life."  "Does  not  God 
reveal  himself  in  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  the  beauty 
of  the  stars,  and  the  orderly  behavior  of  the  heavenly 
bodies?"  Not  the  author  who  wrote,  but  the  editor  who 
accepted,  bears  the  responsibility  for  worn  subjects 
wrapped  in  worn-out  phrases  and  illustrations.  This  is 
a  judgment  which  honest  literary  criticism  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest  has  insistently  stood  firm  on.  And 
yet  in  this  case  I  may  be  wrong.  Years  ago.  as  college 
exchange  editor,  I  had  one  standard  —  classic,  uncom- 
promising, totalitarian.  I  now  have  many  standards  — 
one  for  every  separate  composition  and  every  individual 
student  writer,  with  respectful  considerations  for  years, 
experience,  intention,  and  efifort.  Not  knowing  per- 
sonally the  contributors  to  this  issue,  I  run  the  risk  of 
saying  that  which  will  have  the  very  opposite  of  the 
efifect  intended. 

The  two  stories,  one  of  incident,  the  other  of 
character,  are  well  constructed.  "Moving  Shadows"  is 
written  with  strict,  almost  excessive  economy,  and  de- 
pends too  much  on  plot  and  setting.  The  reader  re- 
ceives almost  no  impression  of  character,  the  bare  pro- 
noun "he"  being  used  47  times  with  reference  to  "Doc" 
Johnson.  The  insignificant  Sam,  night  watchman,  is 
honored  with  the  one  vivid  touch  of  characterization 
in  the  whole  storv :  he  "looked  sheepish  and  the  blood 
began  to  creep  up  the  back  of  his  red,  bull  neck."  I 
suspect  that  the  author  knew  Sam  personally  but  never 
really  saw  "Doc"  Johnson.  It  is  a  kind  of  pity  that 
college  short  stories  should  have  to  go  for  plots  and 
characters  to  far  of¥  New  York  or  movieland,  and  miss 
the  far  more  interesting  and  unexploited  material  lying 
close  at  hand. 

"Coincidence"  is  a  successful  attempt  to  display 
character  in  action  on  the  two  levels  of  speech  and 
thought,  of  pretense  and  reality.  Shaqier  contrast 
between  the  speakers  would  help  our  x  izualization.  The 
woman  says  "gosh"  and  the  man  says  "shucks,"  to 
begin  with,  but  as  time  goes  on  both  say  "gosh,"  and 
so  the  "gosh-shucks"  contrast  passes  and  is  lost. 

Two  good,  brief  book-reviews  contribute  to  the 
variety  and  intellectual  quality  of  ThK  Journal. 


GREENEWALD'S,  Inc. 
• 

SPARTANBURG'S  BEST 
CLOTHING  STORE 


I  T  H  E  ELITE 

I  La  PETITE  ELITE 

j  and  BILTMORE 

I  College  Headquarters 
I  • 

1         THE  BEST  PLACES  IN  TOWN  TO  EAT 


WORKMAN,  WOFFORD,  AND  BENSON 
Representing 

ROYAL  CLEANERS  Cr  HATTERS 

"Let  Royal  Do  It" 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


Phone  302 


Phone  320 


THE  DuPRE  BOOK  STORE 

STUDENTS  CORDIALLY 
WELCOMED 


194  E.  Main  St. 


Phone  70 


COMPLETE  OUTFITTERS  TO  MEN  AND  BOYS  | 


TERRIERS,  CO  TO  THE 

COLLEGE  INN 

FOR  GOOD  THINGS  TO  EAT 
•f 

PROMPT    DELIVERY  SERVICE 
284  N.  Church  Street  Telephone  3082 
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The  Citizens  G"  Southern  Bank 
of  South  Carolina 
• 

No  Account  too  Large 
.  .  .  None  too  Small 
• 

Charleston  —   Columbia   —  Spartanburg 

MEMBER    F.  D.  I.  C. 
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I         It  Pays 

I 

I      To  Advertise 


m 


the 


FIVE  EXPERIENCED  BARBERS 


CENTRAL  BARBER  SHOP 


i 


W.  E.  (Shorty)  HENDERSON  j 

Hair  Cut,  35c  ! 

112  N.  Church  St.  | 
...^  4 


Prompt  Gr  Courteous 
Service 

La  MOTTE'S 
FOR  BETTER  BARBECUE 


Wojford  Journal     1      i  CORNER  WEST  MAIN  AND  FOREST  STREETS 
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WOFFORD  COLLEGE 

Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

A  Christian  College  for  the  Higher  Education  of  Young  Men 

-   offering  - 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  —  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


an< 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  DEGREES 

P  r  e- M  e  d  ic  a  1  ,    P  r  e  -  E  n  g  i  n  e  e  r  i  n  g  ,    Pre-Law  Courses 
Courses    in    Education    and  Religion 


Long  and  Honorable  History  of  Educational  Service  .  .  .  Strong 
Faculty  .  .  .  Large  Library  .  .  .  Well  Equipped  Laboratories 
Ample  Dormitory  Facilities  .  .  .  Voluntary  R.  0.  T.  C.  Unit 
Athletic  Grounds   ...   All  Forms  of  Inter-Collegiate  Athletics 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO  HENRY  N.  SNYDER,  LLD.,  LITT.  D.,  PRESIDENT 


Uncle  Sam  Helped 

make  tobacco  better  than  ever! 

. . .  and  Luckies  have  bought  the  'cream'  of  the 
better- thau-ever  crops!"  says  Billie  L.  Branch, 
a  tobacco  auctioneer  for  21  years. 


Suppose  you  talked  with  this 
independent  expert  about 
Luckies : 

You:  "In  recent  years,  you  say, 
tobacco  crops  have  been  better 
than  ever?" 

Mr.jBranc/i:"Yes,  even  though 
crops  vary  with  weather  condi- 
tions, new  U.  S.  Government 
methods  have  worked  wonders 
for  farmers." 

You:  "Do  Luckies  buy  this  bet- 
ter kind  of  tobacco?" 
Mr.  B:  "Yes,  and  they  always 
have  bought  the  choicer  grades. 
That's  why  I've  smoked  Lucky 


OcarettES 


Have  you 
triedxi^ 
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HERE'S 
ROY  CONACHER 

(No.  9), 
HIGH -SCORING 
FORWARD  OF  THE 
BOSTON  BRUINS, 
WORLD 
CHAMPIONS 
of '39... 


IN  THIS  ACTION  SHOT  he's  come  in  like  a  bullet  from 
an  express  rifle...  he  takes  a  pass.  But  the  opposition's 
defense  stops  him  — this  time. 


HE'S  away!  He  burns  up  the  ice— a  spectacu- 
lar solo  dash... nimbly  he  dodges  the  defense 
...draws  out  the  goalie  and  scores. 


AGAIN  a  furious  flash  of  speed. ..a  split-second 
of  stick  magic. ..and  the  puck  shoots  home  for 
the  goal  that  wins  the  match. 


His  hockey's  fast  and  hot! 


BUT  HE  SMOKES  A  SLOW  BURNING 
CIGARETTE  FOR  MORE  MILDNESS,  COOLNESS, 
AND  FLAVOR 


When  it's  easy-chair  time  after  the  hockey  match,  you'll  find  Roy  Conacher  of  the  Bruins 
enjoying  a  milder,  cooler,  more  fragrant,  and  flavorful  cigarette ...  Camels,  of  course. 


SPEED'S  fine  in  hockey  but  not  in  cig- 
arettes'—Roy, how  right  you  are! 
Research  men  may  use  fancier  lan- 
guage —  but  they  say  exactly  the  same 
thing  about  cigarettes. 

Scientists  know  that  nothing  destroys  a 
cigarette's  delicate  elements  of  fragrance 
and  flavor  so  mercilessly  a.s— excess  heat. 
And  cigarettes  that  burn  fast  also  burn 
hot.  Your  own  taste  tells  you  that. 
Slow-burning  cigarettes  don't  burn 


away  these  precious  natural  elements  of 
flavor  and  fragrance.  They're  milder, 
mellower,  and— naturally— cooler! 

And  the  slou  est-burning  cigarette  of 
the  16  largest-selling  brands  tested  was 
Camel .. .x!s\&y  burned  25%  slower  than 
the  average  of  the  15  others.  {See  panel 
at  right.)  Why  not  enjoy  Camel's  extra 
mildness,  coolness,  fragrance,  and  fla- 
vor.'' And  extra  smoking  equal  to  5  ex- 
tra smokes  per  pack.  ( Again,  eyes  right!) 


In  recent  laboratory  tests.  Camels 
burned  25%  slower  than  the  av- 
erage of  the  15  other  of  the  larg- 
est-selling brands  tested  —  slower 
than  any  of  them.  That  means, 
on  the  average,  a  smoking  plus 
equal  to 
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EXTRA 
SMOKES 
PER  PACK! 


FOR  MILDNESS,  COOLNESS,  AND  FLAVOR 

SLOW-BURNING  COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 


CopyriKht.  1940,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company.  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
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I'ly  (iiic  imisicians  vvarincd  ii|> 
hacksla.^c  and  improvised  a  Persian  enii 
eerl,  ihe  ])(irtlv  cmKhu-lor  suavely  i)ieked 
liis  way  lln-(iu.i;li  si-allei'ed  inslnnneiil  cases 
past  an  i  mniipi-esenl  sla.^c  inana<;x'r.  Mi'.  luit^xMie 
(■oosens  was  in  v^p'arlaiilmr.n  Id  rondnel  the  C'inrinnali 
,Syin])liDn\'  orclu'stra  in  eoneerl. 

As  condiu'lor  of  one  of  llie  six  lop- rankings;  orches- 
tras in  the  United  v'^tates,  Mr.  ("loosens  stands  pre- 
eminent amon^-  Tnusicians  and  composers.  I^)e.^inning 
his  career  in  I'^ll  at  the  age  of  eighteen  as  a  vioHnist 
with  the  (Jueen's  Mall  orchestra  in  London,  he  has 
since  served  as  conductor  of  various  opera  companies 
and  internationally  famous  orchestras. 

Feeling  the  effects  of  the  traditionally  "sunny" 
South  gone  awry  after  the  first  touchable  snow  in  four 
years,  he  ejaculated  upon  entering  the  practice  room 
of  Converse  College,  "Thank  God  this  room  is  warm." 
Mr.  Goosens  removed  his  fur-collared  overcoat,  settled 
comfortalily  in  a  chair  near  the  piano,  and  graciously 
began  the  interview. 

"On  this  tour  I  am  amazed  tO'  find  how  seldom 
Southern  audiences  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
symphony  orchestras  perform.  We  might  say  that  they 
are  musically  starved  as  a  result  of  the  dearth  of  reg- 
ular concerts.  The  only  practicable  solution  of  such  a 
problem  is  to  have  local  orchestras,  even  if  you  have 
only  a  few  violins  and  'cellos,  say,  to  begin  with. 
Don't  worry  if  you  haven't  a  trombone,  or  some  other 
instrument.  The^main  thing  is  to  go  ahead  with  what 
you  have.  Any  city  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  people 
should  be  able  to  organize  an  orchestra  that  would 
instill  in  its  listeners  an  appreciation  of  the  finest  in 
music.  Spartanburg  is  fortunate  in  having  the  aid  of 
Converse  College  as  a  nucleus  upon  which  to  build 
such  a  civic  organization." 

The  genial,  friendly  director  was  speaking  enthu 
siastically   about   one   of   his    favorite   subjects.  He 
further  remarked  that  the  radio  is  doing  nutch  toward 
bringing  "music  to  the  masses." 

"For  instance,"  he  explained,  "a  person  out  of  reach 
of  a  symphony  orchestra  has  simply  to  turn  the  dial  to 
hear  the  world's  greatest  music.  This  naturally  helps 
the  major  professional  orchestras,  since  familiarity 
with  music  inculcates  a  desire  to  see,  as  well  as  hear 
it  rendered.  Twenty-five  hundred  people  turn  out  to 
hear  Mr.  Kay  Kayser,  so  I  really  see  no  reason  why 
an  orchestra  shouldn't  attract  a  proportionately  larger 
number." 

Although  English  mannerisms  are  conspicuously 
absent  in  Mr.  Goosens,  his  rich  voice  is  typically  British 
in  accent.  When  he  speaks,  his  pronounced  correct- 
ness and  precision  of  enunciation  give  him  aw'ay  as  a 
native  Britisher. 

Occasionally  it  is  said  that  the  jazz  idiom  will  in- 
fluence American  classical  music  favorably  in  the  fu- 


TEN  MINUTES  WITH 
EUGENE  GOOSENS 

The  Future  of  All  Art  and  Music  Lies 
in  America/  Conductor  Eugene  Goos- 
ens Tells  Bernard  Cannon  and  John 
Thomason  in  an  Exclusive  JOURNAL 
Interview.  .  . 

ture.  However,  Mr.  Goosens  refutes  this  belief.  "Per- 
sonally," said  he,  "I  am  partial  to  classical  mus'c. 
Although  I  think  jazz  is  a  lot  of  fun — that  is.  to  dance 
by — I  don't  believe  jazz  has  anything  to  contribute  to 
classical  music.  George  Gershwin,  the  exponent  cf 
what  is  known  as  pure  jazz,  went  as  far  as  possible 
in  that  medium.  In  some  of  his  concertos  he  succeeded 
in  creating  good  nuisic  by  basing  it  upon  well-known 
dance  forms,  including  the  Charleston,  the  waltz,  and 
the  'blues'."  Mr.  Goosens  predicted  that  future  gen- 
(Turn  to  Page  16) 
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THE  RULES 
WE  LIVE  BY 


For  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  'The 
Journal/  Emerson  Ford  delves  into 
the  history  of  Wofford  College  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  that  have 
governed  life  on  this  campus  during 
its  eighty-six  years. 


VERY  institution  must  have  rules  and  reg- 
ulations to  govern  the  conduct  of  its  mem- 
bers. Educational  institutions,  particularly, 
must  have  certain  laws  which  serve  to 
protect  the  student  and  the  life  of  the  institution  as 
well.  The  rules  of  a  college  reflect  its  character  and 
growth,  and  they  also  are  a  very  interesting  "bird's 
eye  view"  on  the  activities  of  the  students. 

Wofford  College  is  now  in  its  eighty-sixth  year. 
Established  for  the  purpose  of  "literary,  classical,  and 
scientific  education,"  with  a  small  student  body  and  a 
smaller  faculty,  it  has  grown  steadily  to  its  present 
]>r()p()rti(>ns.  With  its  outward,  physical  growth,  there 
has  been  a  corresponding  growth  and  change  in  the 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  life  of  the  college 
and  its  students.  If  its  first  president  could  come  back 
today,  he  would  doubtless  marvel  at  the  increased  stu- 
dent body ;  but  were  he  to  notice  the  comparative  free- 
dom of  the  students,  that  is,  the  lack  of  restrictions 
today  as  compared  with  yesterday,  he  would  be  shocked. 

Yes,  things  were  different  then.  College  used  to 
l)e  a  much  more  "exclusive"  place.  The  requirements 
for  admission  used  to  be  much  higlicr,  in  proportion 
to  the  average  preparation,  and  tliere  were  of  course 
fewer  students  in  college. 

Although  it  may  be  a  little  outside  the  field  of  this 
writing,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  things  required 
of  new  students  upon  entering  Woft'ord  for  the  first 
time.  No  catalogue  was  pulilished  in  1854,  Init  the 
1855  catalogue  listed  the  following  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  freshman  class :  Each  student  must 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English,  Latin,  and 
Greek  grammars,  including  prosody  ;  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern Geography  ;  Arithmetic,  Algebra  through  equations 
of  the  first  degree;  Caesar's  commentaries,  four  books; 


DID  YOU  KNOW  THAT  .  .  . 

The  Wofford  Fitting  School  was  "not  a 

reformatory" 
Profanity  was  once  forbidden  on  the 

campus.'^ 

Cigarette  smoking  was  once  forbidden  at 
Wofford!" 

"Secret  Fraternities"  on  the  campus  were 

prohibited? 
The  library  fine  rate  used  to  be  $1.00 

per  book? 

Students  couldn't  borrow  library  books 
from  each  other? 

Wofford  students  were  forbidden  to  pur- 
chase "spirituous  liquors,"  even  for 
"medicinal  purposes" ? 

Once  you  had  to  have  written  permission 
from  your  parents  to  attend  dancing 
school? 

Ft  was  once  illegal  for  Wofford  students 
to  borrow  money  from  one  another? 

Wofford  students  had  to  get  permission 
from  the  faculty  to  go  to  parties? 

Exams  once  lasted  three  hours  each? 


Virgil's  Aeneid,  six  books;  Sallust ;  Cicero's  Orations; 
Jacob's  Greek  reader ;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  six  books. 
vStudents  were  required  to  take  examinations  on  all 
this  material  upon  entering  the  school.  Also,  students 
were  required  to  bring  written  testimonies  about  their 
"moral  character."  Greek,  Latin,  and  Mathematics 
composed  the  backbone  of  the  curriculum. 

In  that  year  the  expenses  of  the  school  were  rela- 
tively small,  tuition  being  only  $25.00  a  term  (two 
terms  a  year).  There  was  also  a  "contingent  fee"  of 
$2.00  a  term,  and  "boarding  in  the  village"  averaged 
from  $10  to  $12  a  month.  (Students'  boarding  houses 
had  to  be  approved  by  the  president.)  There  were 
two  terms,  the  first  beginning  on  the  fourth  ^^'ednes- 
day  of  August  and  ending  the  second  \\'ednesday  of 
December ;  and  the  second  beginning  the  second  Wed- 
nesday of  January  and  ending  the  fourth  Wednesday 
of  June.   Exams  were  held  at  the  end  of  each  term. 

The  President  of  the  college  had  much  the  same 
position  that  he  has  today,  except  that  he  probably 
also  performed  the  duties  of  the  Dean,  since  there  was 
no  Dean  in  1855.  A  secretary  was  elected  from  the 
faculty,  and  his  dut}-  was  to  keep  a  record  of  all 
faculty  meetings.  It  seems  that  the  faculty  members 
were  quite  self-sufficient  in  carrying  on  the  work  of 
(Turn  to  Page  23) 
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Dr.  Welsey  Carroll,  '19,  Writes  .  .  . 

TWENTY  YEARS  AFTER 

for  THE  JOURNAL'S 
Fiftieth  Anniversary 


Meet  Dr.  Welsey  Carroll 

0' Henry  wmte  many  stories  which  took  one's 
vcrv  breath  by  their  unexpected  endings.  Among 
these  was  a  fine  little  piece  called  "Twenty  Years 
After."  This  story  tells  of  a  meeting  of  two  old 
pals  zvho  had  not  seen  each  other  for  twenty  years. 
The  resulting  situation  zvas  quite  complicated — 
hut  that  is  O'Henry's  story.  Our  story,  however, 
also  brings  abo>ut  a  meeting  "twenty  years  after." 

In  1919  Welsey  Barnett  Carroll  graduated 
from  Wofford  College.  As  a  freshman  he  zvas 
monthly  orator  and  also  was  accorded  this  honor 
as  a  sophomore.  Mr.  Carroll  was  a  member  of 
the  Preston  Literary  Society.  He  was  freshman 
declainier  and  sophomore  speaker,  junior  debater, 
oratorical  speaker  for  two  years,  and  climaxed 
his  speaking  career  at  Wofford  by  being  one  of 
the  senior  speakers  at  graduation.  He  was  col- 
lege marshal  in  '16-17,  president  of  the  sopho- 
more class,  assistant  advertising  manager  of  the 
"Bohemian,"  athletic  editor  of  the  "Old  Gold  and 
Black,"  oni  the  gym  team  in  '16-17,  a  member  of 
the  Block  W  club,  class  prophet,  on  the  varsity 
basketball  team  for  four  years,  and  captain  in 
'18-' 19. 

In  the  yearbook  of  1919  Dr.  Carroll  was  rated 
"a  master  mind  with  master  minds,  an  orb  repul- 
sive of  all  hate."  Further,  the  prediction  zvas 
made  that  "both  mentally  and  physically  he  is 
equipped  for  the  blind  trails  of  an  unknoivn  fu- 
ture." Time  has  proved  the  prophecy  of  1919 
and  in  a  letter  to  the  alumni  editor.  Dr.  Carro'll, 
in  what  we  believe  to  be  a  characteristic  manner, 
has  reminisced  in  a  ivay  that  makes  years  seem 
but  a.  feiv  hours. 

Here  again  we  take  up  our  story.  Meet  Dr. 
Welsey  Carroll,  in  his  version  of  "Tzventy  Years 
After."  He  ivrites  from  Rye  Beach,  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  he  is  professor  of  English  in  Stone- 
leigh  College. 

— Alex  McCullough,  Alumni  Editor. 


N  ONE  of  his  customarily  hilarious  ^MuUi- 
ner  stories  P.  G.  \\'odehouse  tells  how  the 
Bishop  of  Stotford  received  au  in^-itation 
^^^^1  to  visit  his  old  school.  The  invitation  is 
signed  by  the  headmaster,  the  Reverend  Trevor  Ent- 
whistle.  The  Bishop  remembers  the  Reverend  Ent- 
whistle  well.  In  fact,  thirty  years  ago  he  and  young 
Catsmeat  Entwhistle  were  special  cronies  in  their  school 
days.  He  therefore  accepts  the  invitation :  and  when 
he  arrives  and  enters  into  the  headmaster's  room,  there 
— sure  enough — sits  Catsmeat  in  full  academic  regalia. 
(Turn  to  Page  27) 
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Alex  McCullough  writes  of  an 

AUTOPSY 

'The  Journal'  Alumni  Editor,  Who 
Has  Spent  Years  Hanging  Around 
Hospitals  and  Doctors,  Takes  Time 
to  Tell  a  Story  That  Comes  Out  of 
the  Smell  of  Anaesthetic. 


HE  PUZZLED  old  fellow  sat  far  down 
the  hall — as  far  as  he  could  get  from  the 
odor  of  medicines — waiting  to  hear  what 
the  doctor  would  say.  It  was  a  difficult 
matter  for  the  old  man  to  understand  the  things  of 
the  hospital  world.  Jde  wanted  to  know  why  his  wife 
had  become  sick  and  what  her  trouble  was,  but  he 
was  nervous  about  trusting  these  men  in  white  uni- 
forms who  seemed  to  be  busy  all  the  time.  So  there 
he  sat  fingering  the  frayed  edges  of  his  only  hat  — 
waiting. 

Finally,  the  young  interne  came  out  of  the  room 
where  the  woman  was.  He  turned  toward  the  aged 
negro. 

"Uncle  John,  your  wife  is  a  pretty  sick  woman." 

"Yessah,  doct'r,  I  knows  dat.  She  don'  took  so 
sudden  we  don"  know  what  de  matter." 

"What  about  those  women  who  came  with  vou  this 
morning — are  they  her  sisters?  Haye  any  of  them 
ever  been  sick  like  this  before?" 

"Dat's  who  dey  is.  Ain't  none  of  dem  been  sick 
a-tall.  Dey's  jes'  lak  you  sees  dem.  Jes'  lak  dey  is." 

"Well,  John,  we're  afraid  your  wife  might  be  too 
sick  for  us  to  do  her  much  good,  Init  we're  going  to 
do  all  we  can.  You  just  take  it  easy  now  and  let  her 
sleep  as  long  as  she  will.  That'll  do  her  lots  of  good. 
She  is  too  sick  to  do  much  for  until  we  see  what  hap- 
pens after  she  gets  this  medicine." 

"You  think  she  goin'  .  .  .  maybe  she  die,  doct'r?" 

"That's  hard  to  tell  yet.  We're  going  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  help  her,  so  don't  you  worry.  I'm 
going  to  tell  the  nurse  what  to  do  and  she'll  call  me  if 
she  gets  any  worse.  Now  go  sit  down  till  time  to  see 
her." 

The  (lid  man  turned  slowly  and  shuffled  toward  his 
])lace  near  the  door.  In  bis  mind  was  turning  over 
all  the  things  he  had  heard  about  what  happened  to 


"po'  niggers"  that  went  to  the  hospital.  Balancing  or 
at  least  oiTsetting  these  weird  tales  to  some  extent 
was  the  assurance  that  he  felt  w'hen  the  young  interne 
talked  so  kindly  to  him.  He  was  still  afraid,  but  now 
his  fear  was  more  for  his  wife  and  not  fear  of  the  long 
white  halls.  Time  passed  to  the  rhythm  of  the  orderly's 
broom  against  the  floor  and  the  sudden,  sharp  voice  of 
the  nurse  in  charge  issuing  her  orders.  Black  John 
nodded  in  his  chair  till  the  nurse  sent  him  home  with 
the  assurance  that  his  wife  was  no  worse. 

Brisk  action  was  taking  place  in  the  hospital  wards 
the  next  morning  when  John  wandered  questioningly 
up  to  the  nurse  on  duty. 

"She's  no  worse,"  was  her  terse  reply  to  the  negro's 
eyes. 

"Tank  de  Lawd,"  he  said,  "I  don'  dream  she  dead. 
Tank  de  Lawd." 

"You  wait  here  till  Dr.  Smith  sees  you,''  the  nurse 
ordered.  "He  wants  to  talk  to  you.  Here  he  is  now." 

"Good  day,  doct'r.  How  Carrie  dis  mawnin'?  She 
any  better?"  The  anxious  old  man  moved  about  nerv- 
ously as  he  bowed  to  the  doctor. 

"John,  now  Em  going  to  tell  you  how  it  is.  We 
can't  tell  what  her  trouble  is.  W'e  think  that  she  has 
something  growing  up  here  on  her  brain.  But  we're 
not  sure.  Em  afraid  she's  going  to  die.  All  we've 
done  for  her  seems  to  do  no  good.  But  you  see  the 
nurse  takes  good  care  of  her ;  she  does  all  that  can  be 
done." 

"Yessah,  I  knows  dat.  Yo'all  sho'  bin  good  to  her. 
She  don'  say  so.  She  say  do  what  you  say.  Doct'r, 
I  jes'  do  what  you  say." 

"Well,  John,  if  we  can  we'll  save  her." 

The  conversation  ended.  Dr.  Smith  hurried  to  his 
room  to  get  a  few  minutes  sleep  before  making  his 
afternoon  rounds.  He  felt  now  that  he  had  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  old  man  and  that  he  would  agree  to 
having  an  autopsy  done  if  Carrie  died.  What  seemed 
short  minutes  later  he  was  called  to  the  negro  woman's 
room.  She  was  dead.  The  interne  was  sure  that  his 
diagnosis  of  a  tumor  on  the  cerebellum  was  correct. 
Now  he  turned  to  John  and  explained  that  they  wanted 
to  do  an  autopsy  on  her  to  attempt  to  make  sure  of 
her  trouble.   The  old  man  was  wide-eyed  with  fright. 

"\A'hat  dat?  You  don'  mean  cut  her  up?"  His 
voice  grew  shriller  with  every  word  now  as  his  old 
fears  came  back,  strengthened  by  the  tales  of  super- 
stitious negroes  in  his  neighborhood.  "You  can't  cut 
Carrie  up  non'  'tall.  No,  sub  !  We  put  her  'way  jes' 
lak  she  is." 

Now  it  was  the  turn  of  the  interne  to  be  puzzled. 
Here  was  a  problem  that  could  be  solved  only  by  the 
greatest  tactfulness.  He  had  gained  the  confidence  of 
the  old  man  and  did  not  intend  to  lose  the  chance  for 
a  post  mortem  just  because  of  the  innate  superstition 
(Turn  to  Page  16) 
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The  Sorrows  and  Joys  of  the  Be- 
ginnings of  a  Press  Photographer 

FLASH! 

"Hold  it,  just  a  second,  please.  Just  one  more. 
You  gentlemen  shake  hands  and  look  at  each  other, 
will  you  please.  No,  don't  look  at  me,  look  at  each 
other.  Smile  just  a  little.  There,  that's  fine.  No,  look 
anywhere  else  except  at  the  camera.  Good,  hold  it  a 
second." 

FLASH ! 

And  so  it  goes,  day  after  day,  shot  after  shot,  al- 
ways trying  to  get  people  and  things  into  a  negative 
so  they'll  look  good  in  black  and  white,  so  those  who 
read  the  morning  paper  will  have  a  little  "art  work" 
to  rest  their  eyes  on.  Pictures  are  easy  to  look  at 
while  downing  the  breakfast  coffee. 

It's  a  fascinating  game — watching  the  world  go  by 
while  you  peep  through  a  view-finder  and  click  a  shut- 
ter. You  see  the  good  in  life  and  the  bad,  the  sordid, 
elegant,  exciting,  boring. 


I'.iil  nil  iiKillc:  whal  (•xcilcini  ni  I  iiii;,'lil  li;iv'-  nor 
how  iniicli  iif  the  world  I  nii^ht  sci-,  I'd  never  forget 
ihc  lirsi  lime  I  walked  mi'  <il  ;i  \icw  ]i;\]icy  office  with 
a  camera  in  ni\'  liaml     In  learn  In  lake  piclnres. 

Jt  was  a  hriglil  dav  in  Aui^usl.  and  niy  tutor  had 
thrust  in  niv  bands  tlie  (■(iiii|iliraled  InDking  jircss 
canu'ra,  a  ,S|)eed  '',ra]iliie,  a  bumli  nt  plate:,  and  a 
liglit  meter,  and  tnid  nie  to  go  out  and  "lake  a  few." 
I  wandered  np  the  street,  feeling  (|uite  sel  f-cfjnscious 
and  definitely  in  no  mood  to  stop  on  .Vlain  Street  and 
display  my  ignorance  of  photography.  vSo  I  drifted 
down  a  I>ack  street,  out  behind  a  grain  mill,  anfl  there 
found  a  row  oi  miserable  little  hovels,  in  the  doorway 
of  one  stood  a  hefty  negro  woman  witli  a  huge  slice 
of  watermelon  balanced  in  one  hand.  Here  at  last,  I 
thought,  was  a  "subject."  She  raised  no  objection,  but 
just  stood,  contemplating  my  awkward  manipulations 
with  a  rather  disinterested  stare. 

After  taking  two  shots,  I  moved  on  up  the  alley, 
where  I  found  a  negro  man  hauling  trash  in  a  wheel- 
barrow tO'  a  dump  heap.  He  looked  doubtful  of  my 
intentions  when  I  held  the  light  meter  toward  him — 
and  tried  to  read  it,  and  when  I  began  focusing  the 
camera  in  his  direction,  he  calmly  walked  ofif.  But  I 
took  one  anyway,  a  rear  view,  and  went  on. 

Back  at  the  office,  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  oper- 
ations that  go  on  in  a  dark-room  while  my  tutor,  the 
finest  fellow  I  could  have  ever  had  to  teach  me  pho- 
tography, developed  my  pictures.  I  say  I  "saw" ;  of 
course  I  didn't  see  anything,  I  just  sat  there  in  dark- 
ness that  you  could  fill  gullies  with  and  listened  to  sus- 
picious splashings  in  the  sink  as  he  whistled  away  the 
four  minutes  time  required  for  development.  When 
he  finally  turned  on  the  light,  there  were  my  first  pic- 
tures. The  negro  man  and  wheelbarrow  weren't  there 
at  all,  and  the  woman  and  watermelon  was  little  better, 
but  I  still  have  that  picture — and  intend  to  keep  it. 

I  had  good  luck  in  the  first  stages  of  my  learning 
press  photography.  I  say  first  stages  of  learning — I 
don't  believe  anvone  would  ever  finish,  for  there's  al- 
ways something  new,  and  just  any  day  something  in 
the  way  of  a  picture  might  turn  up  that  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  anything  you've  ever  tried  before.  I  made 
mistakes,  plenty  of  them,  but  the  breaks  were  usually 
in  my  favor,  and  none  of  my  blunders  were  so  serious 
as  to  warp  permanently  my  like  for  the  job. 

But  I  pulled  one  masterful  blunder  that  came  as 
near  being  fatal  to  my  beginner's  career  as  one  could 
ever  have  been.  It  was  a  rainy  Sunday  afternoon — 
mv  day  oft",  and  I  had  just  decided  to  spend  the  time 
reading  instead  of  horseback  riding,  when  the  phone 
jangled  insistentlv.  I  answered,  and  an  excited  voice 
informed  me  that  three  of  the  city's  most  prominent 
residents  had  just  been  killed  in  a  two-car  smash-up 
about  ten  miles  out  of  town. 

(Turn  to  Page  28) 
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writes  again  for 


T  ONE  other  period  in  the  history  of  Wof- 
ford  College  the  world  was  facing  a  crisis 
perhaps  as  grave  as  that  of  1940.  In  1917 
America  was  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  participation  in  the  first  World  War.  College  youth 
again  face  a  world  beset  by  crisis.  When  war  came 
for  the  United  States  in  1917,  there  were  Wofford 
men  who  left  their  classes  never  to  return.  Some  came 
back  alive.  College  authorities,  in  recognition  of  the 
service  of  the  men  in  the  trenches,  awarded  diplomas 
to  those  who  would  have  graduated  had  not  the  call 
of  the  flag  come.  Gerald  D.  Sanders  was  one  of  those 
men  who  received  a  "war  diploma"  while  fighting  for 
his  country. 

Before  leaving  Wofi^ord,  Sanders  wrote  several 
poems  expressing  his  ideas  about  the  Liberty  that 
America  was  to  defend.  Here  we  reprint  "America's 
Answer"  from  the  autumn  issue  of  Ti-iE  Journal  in 
1917: 

The  new  world,  the  great  world,  the  world  that's  fine  and  free, 
Looks  out  across  the  rugged  hills  and  grim,  gray  wastes  of  sea, 
Into  the  heart  of  old  world  feuds,  at  Europe  s  stress  and  strife, 
And  sees  the  bitter  struggle  there  for  Liberty  and  life. 
A  hundred  million  hearts  beat  high  with  a  debt  they  feel  their 
due 

As  a  people  under  a  flag,  free-born — the  old  red,  white  and  blue ; 
And  age  old  passions  stir  the  breast  of  a  nation  used  to  peace. 
And  war's  red  tocsin  is  sounded  forth  for  a  tyrant's  swift 
decease. 

The  bloody  crimes  a  monster  planned  in  a  land  that  boasted  light 
Has  called  a  million  waiting  men  to  save  a  nation's  right ; 
And  over  the  field  Old  Glory  flies  to  avenge  a  nation's  wrong,  . 
While  under  its  folds  her  army  marches  bold  and  fearless 
and  strong. 

And  her  men  will  fight  till  the  last  red  drop  of  blood  from 

tluir  l)odies  runs. 
And  only  a  piece  of  a  man  is  left  to  lift  a  broken  gun, 
And  only  a  minute  more  remains  of  a  world's  last  ghastly  hour — 
If  it  takes  that  long  to  quell  a  state  fighting  for  greed  and  power. 
And  her  men  will  go  to  answer  the  call  with  a  spirit  that  will 

not  die. 

Till  they  have  avenged  the  last  Ijlack  wrong,  and  the  last  foul, 
sin-born  lie 

And  a  nation's  tears  and  a  nation's  prayers  shall  follow  them 
on  their  way 

Till  they  shall  emerge  in  the  light  at  last  of  a  tyrant's  funeral 
day  ; 

And  a  flag  tliat  is  blue  and  white  and  red  shall  stand  for  the 
freedom  of  men 

And  only  the  absence  of  autocrats  will  tell  of  the  things  that 
ha\'e  been. 


"somewhere  in  France"  were  published  in  The  Jour- 
nal. One  of  these  typified  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  shown 
by  the  American  soldiers.  The  poem  was  printed  in 
the  April  issue  of  The  Journal  for  1919  as  follows: 

I  WOULDN'T  MIND 
(IVrittcn  by  G.  D.  Sanders,  'i8,  Soluc^^'ha■c  in  France) 

I  wouldn't  mind  it  much  if  I 

Were  lying  out  in  Flanders'  fields, 

Among  the  poppies,  red  and  white. 

With  daisies  growing  at  my  heels  ; 

And  at  my  head  a  little  cross, 

On  which  some  comrade  carved  my  name, 

And  told  how  I  had  helped  to  keep 
The  sword  of  Liberty  aflame. 

At  morning  time  a  peasant  maid 

Would  strew  sweet  heather  o'er  the  mound, 

And  live  to  tell  her  child  some  day 

Why  that  to  France  was  sacred  ground. 

Of  course,  I'd  not  be  there  myself, 

But  in  some  far-off,  lovely  clime 
I'd  keep  a  tryst  with  pals  of  mine 

Through  all  the  countless  years  of  time. 

As  time  passed  slowly  after  the  armistice,  Sanders 
wrote  "Wanderlust."  It  is  an  amazingly  beautiful  poem 
in  the  spirit  of  Walt  Whitman : 

I  am  tired  of  the  hum-drum  order  of  things  ;  I  want  to  go  of¥ 
somewhere. 

To  tramp  all  the  leagues  of  the  frozen  North  to  the  farthermost 

tip  of  the  sphere  ; 
To  climb  to  the  top  of  the  tallest  peak  on  the  battlements  of 

the  world. 

And  see  where  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove  in  the  ancient  days 
were  hurled ; 

Or  sail  to  the  uttermost  isles  of  the  sea,  where  a  white  man's 
foot  never  trod. 

Where  the  sharks  that  harry  the  harbor's  mouth  are  the  island- 
ers' only  god. 

I  want  to  go.  .  . 

Where  one  can  mount'  to  the  fartherest  stars  with  the  swiftness 

of  morning  dreams. 
And  the  sameness  and  drabness  of  things  float  out  on  endless 

and  tideless  streams. 

Before  Gerald  Sanders  donned  a  uniform,  he  had 
made  an  almost  perfect  scholastic  record  at  Woflford 

(Turn  to  Page  18) 


Even 


on  the  balUericlds  Gerald  Sanders  did 


not 


forget   his  alma   mater.    Several   poems  written 


One  wIi.o  lias  heard  Alfred  Teiuiyson's  voice, 
reeeiz'ed  a  Wofford  "icar  diploma,"  and  found 
time  fa  icrife  poetry  for  The  Journal  7diilc 
resting  liis  feet  in  the  mud  of  front  line  trenches 
in  France  during  the  World  Jl'ar.  Gerald  Sanders 
writes  Alumni  Editor  Ale.v  McCullough  a  letter 
ret'caling  some  of  his  unusual  cxpenenees  zvlide 
in  England  tracking  doi^'n  little-knoz^'n  facts  on 
Tennyson  and  Byron.  Dr.  Sanders,  author  of 
"The  Poetry  Primer,"  ami  a  recognised  authority 
on  z'erse.  is  noic  -a'orking  on  a  biography  of  Tenny- 
son i^'hile  serz'ing  as  f^rofesor  of  English  at 
APichigan  State  Normal  College.  This  is  a  special 
Fiftieth  A)iniversary  feature. 
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Sidney  Connor,  son  of  the  Old  South, 
paints  G  picture  and  tells  a  story  of 


^utaiv  ^Minas  and  Planiaixon 

one  of  lower  South  Carolina'  most  picturesque  scenes 


I  THE  close  observer  approaches  the  en- 
trance of  Eutaw  Springs  from  Eutawville, 
in  the  eastern  section  of  Orangeburg 
County,  he  will  notice  a  weather  beaten 
sign  on  a  leaning  red  oak  with  the  inscription  "Eutaw 
Plantation."  Taking  the  narrow  road  thus  designated, 
he  approaches  the  big  house  of  the  Sinkler  family. 
Along  this  road  one  may  see  spots  of  paint  on  trees 
designating  the  high  water  level  of  the  proposed  Santee- 
Cooper  Power  Project.  When  the  dam  is  completed, 
this  great  landmark  in  South  Carolina  history  will  be 
placed  under  six  or  seven  feet  of  water,  thus  losing  it 
to  all  future  generations  as  anything  save  a  little  electric 
power. 

The  house  of  the  Sinklers  can  be  seen  when  you  are 
still  several  hundred  yards  from  it,  as  you  go  up  through 
the  avenue  of  trees.  In  the  yard  of  the  plantation  home 
is  an  unpretentious  little  structure  on  the  left  which 
is  known  as  the  Lodge.  It  is  about  ten  or  twelve  feet 
wide  and  slightly  higher,  and  twenty  odd  feet  long, 
having  a  split-plane  roof  with  the  gable  facing  the  road. 
The  roof,  now  covered  with  corrugated  metal,  was 
originally  shingled  with  black  cypress.  The  brick  arches 
of  the  plantation  home,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  road, 
were  made  from  the  brick  house  that  Col.  Alexander 
Stewart  and  his  men  fell  back  to  in  the  Eutaw  Springs 
battle,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  about 
the  huge  box-like  structure.  The  surrounding  trees 
lend  a  picturesque  effect  to  the  old  plantation  home  of 
the  Sinklers,  which  was  built  in  1808. 

Eutaw  Springs  battlefield  lies  some  four  miles  east 
of  the  little  village  of  Eutawville,  about  fifty-five  miles 
north-northwest  from  Charleston.  You  enter  the  prem- 
ises from  the  south  between  two  square  brick  columns 
through  a  pair  of  little,  low,  soiled  gates  that  have  a 
coat  of  white  lead  beneath  the  many  coats  of  native 
dirt  from  the  hands  of  numerous  little  black  boys  who, 
until  recently,  have  kept  the  gate  for  the  coins  that 
visitors  were  in  the  habit  of  tossing  them. 

The  little  winding  road  divides  a  short  distance  in- 
side the  gate.   Over  on  the  left  is  the  granite  monu- 


ment erected  in  memory  of  the  brave  Americans  who 
died  in  the  fight  to  regain  this  beautiful  land  of  theirs 
from  an  overbearing  and  inconsiderate  king.  Beneath 
tall  pines  and  the  low  boughs  of  smaller  cedar  trees 
winds  a  road  that  is  scarcely  more  than  a  path. 
Thus  the  left  road  disappears  between  the  trunks 
of  the  ancient  forest  sentinels  on  the  bluff  that  over- 
looks the  second  or  big  spring.  The  right  hand  road 
dips  through  a  sand-bed  and  between  mounds  of 
rough,  jagged  limestone.  Still  farther  on,  this  road 
subdivides,  with  its  right  branch  going  over  the  hill 
above  the  first  spring,  and  the  left  branch  going  straight 
through  the  clear  water  that  is  held  back  in  a  miniature 
lake  over  the  clean  white  sands. 

There  is  a  little  negro  settlement  across  the  high- 
way on  the  south  side,  and  a  few  more  houses  and  a 
little  country  church  a  bit  beyond  the  gate  where  the 
road  forks.  On  the  east  lies  Springfield,  The  Rocks, 
and  Walnut  Grove — all  huge  plantations.  The  lands 
of  Mr.  Kirk  on  the  north  separate  the  springs  from  the 
Belvidere  race  course.  These  grounds  are  actually  a 
continuation  of  Eutaw  Plantation,  which  Kes  to  the  west. 
*        *  * 

On  September  8,  1781,  the  last  battle  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  to  be  fought  in  the  field  in  the  South- 
ern States  was  fought  at  Eutaw  Springs.  About  15 
miles  west  of  the  Santee  River,  in  a  section  abounding 
in  pine  forests,  oak  thickets,  and  limestone  cliff's,  a  force 
of  Americans  under  General  Nathaniel  Greene  attacked 
a  slightly  superior  force  of  British  under  Colonel  Alex- 
ander Stewart.  The  attack  was  made  at  dawn.  The 
Americans  were  successful  in  driving  the  well-equipped 
British  from  their  position  on  the  east  side  of  Eutaw 
Creek  to  a  position  a  little  farther  north  ;  but  as  soon 
as  they  reach-ed  the  British  camp,  they  stopped  to 
plunder  it.  Their  commanders  were  unable  to  rally 
them  until  Stewart's  men  had  gained  a  strong  position 
in  a  brick  house  and  behind  palisades.  After  the  British 
had  gained  this  position  the  Americans  \\ere  unable 
to  drive  them  back  any  further.  In  the  first  charge  the 
(Turn  to  Page  19) 
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7)l\<>.  D.  H.  Cjilpahick 


of  Furman  University  criticizes  the  November  issue  of 


^EOCCUPATION  with  death  marks  the 
December  issue  of  The  Journal.  Either 
"Th'  Wake"  or  "The  Burying"  should 
have  been  held  for  subsequent  pulilication 
if  a  .sketch  with  suicide  for  its  subject  and  a  poem 
emphatically  stating  that  love  of  life  makes  one  a  mur- 
derer had  already  been  accepted.  The  editor  of  a  col- 
lege literarv  magazine  prints  what  he  can  induce  his 
fellow  students  to  write,  but  publication  is  only  par- 
tially achieved  if  the  audience  for  which  writing  is  in- 
tended refuses  to  read,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
college  men  ready  for  the  Christmas  holidays  pausing 
for  any  one  of  these  four  items.  Since  the  editor  prob- 
ably used  his  own  play  because  those  same  Christmas 
holidays  and  the  examinations  preceding  them  com- 
pletely cut  off  the  always  thin  trickle  of  contributions, 
it  is  but  fair  to  note  that  what  might  be  criticized  as 
poor  editorial  judgment  is  l:)alanced  by  herculean  ef- 
fort, for  Mr.  Wood  contributes  to  this  number,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  play,  a  first-rate  page  of  editorial  com- 
ment, a  sketch,  and  a  much  more  careful  criticism  of 
the  Furman  Echo  than  that  magazine  has  received  on 
its  own  campus. 

Praise  should  go  also  to  the  comprehensiveness 
with  which  the  various  literary  types  are  represented. 
Three  interviews  are  disproportionate  to  the  total  con- 
tents except  for  the  fact  that  The  Journal,  judged 
by  its  format,  chooses  to  imitate  the  popular,  slick 
paper,  journalistic  magazines  in  which  the  interview 
is  the  dominant  type.  Once  more,  the  interview  may 
be  the  type  most  Wofford  contributors  prefer  to  sub- 
mit, in  which  case  it  is  no  small  achievement  to  edit 
an  issue  which  contains  two  sketches,  a  play,  an  article, 
a  human  interest  story,  twO'  essays,  one  formal  and 
one  informal,  and  six  poems  covering  a  wide  range 
in  mood  and  technicjue. 

Careful  scrutiny  reveals  no  clues  to  the  ages  — 
chronological,  mental,  or  academic — of  the  contributors, 
and,  as  one  who  has  often  witnessed  the  hilarity  of 
seniors  when  their  freshman  themes  were  returned,  I 


The  Journal  is  fortunate  in  Jiaving  as  critic 
for  the  December  issue  Mrs.  Gilpatrick.  who 
comes  ahly  qualified  and  zvidely  recognised  as  a 
literary  critic.  Airs.  Gilpatrick  is  professor  of 
English  at  I'urman  1' iii-rersit y ,  faculty  adi'iser  to 
the  "Echo,"  I'urniau's  literary  mai/ajine.  and  ui- 
structor  of  that  inslilution's  course  in  crealiZ'C 
writing. 
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find  it  difficult  to  achieve  a  standard  of  fair  criticism 
if  the  December  items  represent  all  four  college  years. 

The  essay,  "Books  and  Reading,"  violates  every 
principle  of  organic  structure,  leaving  the  reader  unable 
to  discover  a  central  idea,  and  only  too  conscious  of 
the  use  of  irrelevant  material  as  in  the  opening  refer- 
ence to  National  Book  Week,  and  the  remarks  on  Gut- 
enberg and  Caxton.  Topics  discussed  overlap  as  in 
reading  for  knowdedge  in  the  fifth  paragraph  and  again 
in  the  seventh.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  author  "whiled 
away  many  hours"  with  book  week  publicity  posters, 
and  with  consideration  of  what  he  thought  he  should 
think  about  his  subject  instead  of  spending  his  ef¥ort 
on  inspection  and  communication  of  his  real  opinions. 
If  this  essay,  however,  as  seems  likely,  was  a  regular 
first  year  composition  assignment,  it  is  enough  above 
the  average  of  freshman  work  for  its  author  to  merit 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  work  in  print. 

The  inclusion  of  an  alumni  editor  on  the  stafif 
and  publication  of  Mr.  Moody's  poem  bear  directly 
on  the  question  of  student  maturity.  The  use  of  alum- 
ni contributions  seems  to  me  an  excellent  procedure, 
both  for  the  retention  of  the  interest  of  alumni  in  cre- 
ative writing  and  for  the  standards  such  work  can  set 
up  for  the  undergraduates,  but  "genius"  is  too  strong 
a  word  for  "The  Burying,"  interesting  as  is  its  Ken- 
neth Fearing  typography  and  its  use  of  one  of  the 
modes  of  modern  poetry  with  wholly  regional  material. 

"Behind  the  Scenes  in  Poland"  is  valueless  without 
citation  of  authorities.  The  tardy  introduction  of  Wal- 
ter Duranty's  name  does  not  compensate  for  the  use 
of  the  comparison  between  Poland  and  the  pre-bellum 
South,  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  original  had 
one  not  read  the  September  Atlantic.  Since  history  as 
recent  as  that  of  the  present  war  must  necessarily  be 
written  from  opinion  rather  than  from  complete  and 
evaluated  factual  research,  it  is  all  important  that  each 
writer  offer  the  sources  for  his  opinions.  The  article 
is  also  weak  in  organization,  despite  its  visible  me- 
chanics of  division.  An  earlier  faculty  critic  who  sug- 
gested that  the  student  writer  do  a  couple  of  hours  of 
realistic  reading  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  names 
"Moscicki"  and  "Smigly-Rydz"  is  here  literally  obeyed, 
(Turn  to  Page  20) 
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THE  MISANTHROPE 

By  Edwin  Thomason 

.  I iillior's  Ndir:  Tlii.s  is  w  hUiiiL-  ,-rr.vc  Iniiisldl imi  nf  I'lii  l  cf 
tin-  firsl  act  nf  Molicrc's  Ic  Misanllinipc.  C.  II.  Wall's  and 
llniri  Van  I, aim's  jvosr  Iraiishrlimis  witc  usciI  fur  icjnrinr. 

ACT  1. 

Scene  I. — PHiLiNTrC,  AlcRSTE. 
Scene  I. — Alcestk,  the  misanthrope. 

PiiiiviNTE,  a  friend  of  his. 

Ph. — What  is  it  then?  What's  wrong  with  you? 
Al. —  Go  on, 

Please. 

Ph. —       All  the  same,  tell  me,  what  whim — 

Al. —  Go  on, 

I  tell  you,  run  and  hide  somewhere. 

Ph. —  Oh  now. 

You  have  at  least  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say 
Without  a  tantrum. 

Al. —  I  choose  to  have  a  tantrum. 

And  I  don't  choose  to  hear  you  talk. 

Ph. —  I  can't 

Explain  you  in  these  abrupt  moods ;  and,  though 
We're  friends,  Pm  one  of  the  first  to — 

Al. — (Rising  quickly.)   I  your  friend? 

Strike  me  off  your  list.  I've  professed  till  now 
To  be  one,  but  after  what  Pve  seen  you  do — 
Just  now  ! — I  tell  you  flatly :  I  am  no  longer ; 
For  I  don't  want  a  place  in  such  vile  hearts. 

Ph. — You  think  I'm  pretty  guilty,  don't  you,  Alceste? 

Al. — Guilty?  You  ought  to  die  of  simple  shame; 
A  thing  like  you  have  done  can't  be  excused 
And  men  of  honor  should  be  disgusted  at  it. 
I  see  you  stifle  some  man  with  embraces. 
Show  him  the  utmost  affection  and  overwhelm  him 
With  protestations,  offers,  and  vows  of  friendship : 
And  when  I  ask  you  who  the  fellow  is. 
You're  barely  able  to  call  his  name ;  your  warmth 
For  him,  as  soon  as  he's  away,  cools  off; 
You  speak  of  him  indifferently  to  me. 
Lord!  It's  a  base,  unworthy,  infamous 
Thing  to  demean  yourself  so  far  that  you 
Betray  your  feelings;  and,  if — unfortunately — 
I  had  committed  such  an  error,  I'd 
Go  hang  myself  that  instant  out  of  sheer 
Vexation. 
Ph. —       I  can't  see  that  it's  a  case 

Of  hanging;  and  please  don't  think  that  it's  amiss 

If  I  ask  you  to  have  a  little  mercy. 

For  I  won't  hang  myself  if  it's  the  same 

To  you. 


Al. —        What  a  sorry  joke  ! 

I'll. —  r.iil  crioii  Jy, 

What  would  V'ln  havr  iii'-ii  'In:' 

Al. —  I  'l  li'ivi-  tbiiii  be 

Sincere  and  men  of  lium,]  ulm  never  sjjcak 
A    wiird    thai    doesn't    come   straight    from  the 
heart. 

I'll.     Whenever  a  man  embraces  you  cordially, 

^'ou  have  to  i)av  him  back  in  liis  own  coin, 
Respond  the  best  you  can  to  bis  (lisi)lay 
Of  feeling,  return  offer  for  offer,  vow 
For  vow. 

Al. —        Not  so;  T  can't  endure  this  cringing 
Custom  the  most  of  you  society  people 
Affect ;  there's  nothing  I  hate  as  much 
As  protestation-mongers,  obsequious 
Bestowers  of  meaningless  embraces,  these 
Obliging  utterers  of  empty  words, 
Who  vie  with  everyone  in  civilities 
And  treat  the  man  of  worth  and  fool  alike. 
What  good  is  it  if  a  man  does  heap  endearments 
On  you,  does  vow  that  he's  your  friend,  that  he 
Has  faith  in  you,  is  full  of  zeal  for  you. 
Esteems  and  loves  you,  and  lauds  you  to  the  skies. 
When  he  runs  to  the  first  rascal  he  sees 
And  does  the  self-same  thing?  No,  no,  no  heart 
With  any  self-respect  cares  for  esteem 
So  prostituted;  the  costliest  of  gifts 
Has  little  value  wdien  you  find  you  share  it 
With  all  the  world :  preference  must 
Be  based  upon  esteem,  and  to  esteem 
Everyone  is  to  esteem  no  one. 
*  Since  you  succumb  to  the  vices  of  the  times. 

Lord !  you're  not  the  type  of  man  for  me ; 
I  decline  this  affable  kindness  which  makes  no 
Discrimination;  I  like  to  be  distinguished; 
Flatly,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  the  friend 
Of  all  mankind  is  not  a  friend  of  mine. 
Ph. — But,  since  we're  of  the  world,  we  must  conform 

To  the  outward  civilities  which  custom  asks. 
Al. — No,  I  deny  that ;  we  should  punish  pitilessly 

That  shameful  intercourse  of  seeming  friendship. 
I  want  a  man  to  be  a  man  and  show 
On  all  occasions  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
In  everv  word  he  utters ;  let  that  be 
The  thing  he  says  and  let  him  never  mask 
His  feeling  underneath  vain  compliments. 
Ph. — There're  many  cases  where  plain  speaking  would 
Become  ridiculous  and  could  not  be 
Tolerated  ;  and  sometimes — due  allowance 
To  your  high  sense  of  honor — it's  best  to  hide 
Your  feelings,   ^^'ould  it  be  right  or  decent 
To  tell  a  thousand  people  what  }-ou  think 
Of  them?  And  when  we  meet  with  some  person 
We  hate  or  who  displeases  us,  must  we 
(Turn  to  Page  21) 
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John  Thomason  watches  a 

FOURTH-OF-JULY 
BARBECUE 

The  redheaded  cook 
sloshed 

the  barbecue  hash  about 
in  a  fat,  black  pot 

with  his  five- foot  ladle. 

It  was  hot  July  weather, 
and  the  sun 

seeped 

through 

the  trees, 

and  poured  down 
upon  him. 

He  was  sweating, 
and  the  oily  sweat 

wormed 

its  way 

through  the  red  hairs  of  his  arms, 

and  the  drops 

sizzled 

in  the  pot 

of  steaming  hash. 

He  wiped  the  sweat  on  his  forehead 
with  backhand  motions, 
and  it 

dripped 
in  the  hash, 
and  he  stirred  on  with  his  five- foot  ladle. 

Thiee  shinyblack 
niggers 

stood 

turning 

spitted 

hams 

over 

a  pit 

of  coals, 

their  talk 

and  chuckling  laughter 
bumbling  lazily 
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on  the  forenoon  heat. 

They  I 
wiped 

the  oozing  i 
juice  1 

off  the  hams 

with  curled  forefingers, 

and  smacked  their  lips  over  it, 

and  kept  on  turning. 

One  looked  all  around 

and  then  spit  j 
tobacco  juice  i 
on  a  ham,  \ 
and  they  laughed,  i 
and  he 

smeared 

the  ropy 

amber 

oiT  his  beefsteak  lips. 

They  rolled 

lumpy, 
loosedrawing 

cigarettes, 

and  then 

went  on 
turning 

the  hams, 
their  talk 

and  chortling  laughter 

droning 

on  the  heat. 

(Turn  to  Page  25) 
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Henry  B.  Snyder,  President  of  the  Student's  Christian 
Association,  Answers  Criticisms  and  Expresses  Personal 
Feelings  in  a  Letter  to  the  Editor  .  .  . 


DEAR  MR.  EDITOR: 

Kfea!  N  J-'AST  years  1  have  been  severely  critical 
many  organizations  and  of  the  men  who 
WM\  j/^    were  at  their  head.   Now,  the  tables  are 
l^j^    turned  and  1  am  president  of  an  or.^ani- 
zation  and  faced  with  the  bitter  denunciation:  "More 
of  a  politician  than  a  president." 

Thus,  in  the  hope  that  others  will  not  make  the 
same  mistake  as  I  did,  and  thereby  heap  unjustified 
criticism  upon  men  sincere  in  their  work,  I  am  here- 
with attempting  to  express  in  frank  and  honest  terms 
just  what  it  is  like  to  be  president  of  a  campus  organ- 
ization and  attempt  to  do  big  things  with  that  organiza- 
tion. In  writing  this  letter  I  fully  realize  that  my 
words  will  be  open  to  criticism  by  the  few  who  cannot 
see  the  beauty  in  sincerity.  Nevertheless,  I  write  with 
the  hope  that,  with  a  clearer  understanding,  the  stu- 
dent body  will  better  support  the  Students'  Christian 
Association. 

While  serving  as  president  of  the  S.  C.  A.  and  at- 
tempting to  carry  on  its  work,  I  live  the  life  of  a  jump- 
ing bean.  Too  well  have  I  learned  what  it  is  to  sweat 
and  strain  and  reap  nothing  but  criticism  and  disap- 
pointment as  rewards.  With  this  knowledge  has  come 
the  even  keener  sense  for  value  of  tact,  the  need  of 
personality,  and  the  satisfaction  of  small  accomplish- 
ments. 

Yet.  with  it  all,  I  am  still  happy  that  1  am  pres- 
ident of  the  S.  C.  A.,  for  if  it  had  not  been  so,  I  would 
have  missed  the  thrill  of  attempting  to  serve  my  God, 
just  as  the  same  way  I  would  not  have  known  what  it 
is  to  dream  a  dream  and  have  it  break  and  crumble 
before  me.  If  I  had  not  received  this  position  I  might 
have  never  known,  that  to  stand  for  the  fine  and  beau- 
tiful is  to  be  condemned  in  some  quarters, 
that  the  word  "service"  is  a  twin  of  the 
word  "sacrifice,"  and  that  men  who  serve 
well  must  be  men  who  love  well. 

Before  reaching  my  senior  year  I 
looked  forward  to  it  as  a  time  when  I 
could  pass  on  words  of  wisdom  to  some 
little  freshman  who  hadn't  as  yet  learned 
all  the  answers.  Now,  that  last  year  has 
arrived  and  is  partially  spent,  and  it  is  I 
who  am  bewildered,  deeply  puzzled,  and 


very  much  at  sea;  for  1  realize  1  know  nothing  of 
life  or  men.  l-A'cn  as  late  as  my  junior  year, 
1  thought  it  would  he  a  simple  matter  to  make  every 
student  a  religious  student;  \m{  al  lhal  time  1  did  not 
know  it  was  necessary  to  jtaint  a  line  and  beautiful 
picture  to  make  some  men  realize  there  is  more  in  death 
other  than  darkness. 

As  I  came  up  through  the  classes  I  was  at  peace 
with  the  world,  but  now,  something  within  me  is  for- 
ever crying — Why  is  it  that  some  men  do  not  see  that 
a  great  soul  is  as  essential  as  a  great  mind,  and  why 
is  it  that  I  am  branded  by  some  as  a  radical,  a  fanatic, 
and  all  around  "queer."  W'hy  do  those  same  few  con- 
demn me  because  I  think  as  president  of  the  S.  C.  A. 
I  can  best  serve  my  alma  mater  and  my  God?  These 
questions  are  ever  with  me  and  I  can  find  no  answer, 
no  response,  except  another  and  even  more  persistent — 
Why? 

No  one  knows  lietter  than  myself  that  I  do  not  pos- 
sess all  the  qualities  of  leadership  and  personality  that 
the  president  of  such  an  organization  should  have. 
I  will  not  deny  it,  for  my  sense  of  honesty  would  not 
permit  it,  yet  in  my  vanity  I  like  to  think  that  of  the 
many  who  serve  with  me  there  might  be  one  who  is 
partially  inspired  by  what  I  am  attempting  to  do.  I  am 
not  a  ministerial  student  and  my  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  is  limited,  yet  I  am  president  of  the  S.  C.  A.  and 
I  must  carry  on  with  the  work. 

I  am  a  sentimentalist  and  an  idealist.  That  is  par- 
tially why  I  planned  and  dreamed  and  prayed  that  the 
S.  C.  A.  might  do  bigger  things  than  ever  before.  That 
is  one  reason,  too,  why  I  was  amazed  when  several 
students  asked  me  how  much  I  was  paid,  and  that  also 
must  be  the  reason  why  I  was  stunned  when  I  was 
called  a  hypocrite. 

Yes,  I  am  president  and  proud  to  be 
so.  There  is  something  satisfying  about 
working  with  good  men,  clean  men  with 
courageous  spirits.  I  know  that  the  or- 
ganization has  not  accomplished  great 
things  this  }-ear,  and  that  in  the  student 
body  there  are  many  men  far  more  cap- 
able of  leading  it,  but  I  would  not  gix  e  it 
up  because  sometime,  in  some  way  I  might 
make  someone's  load  just  a  little  lighter. 
(Turn  to  Page  15 j 
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JAMES  H.  CARLISLE, 

Campus  Philosopher  and  Astronomer,  Muses  on 

THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  WORLD 

It  is  the  'beginning  .  .  . 

There  is  a  great  Void,  formless  and  without  light.   Through  the  darkness  the  Creator  Spirit  broods. 

Let  There  Be  Light! 

And  suddenly  there  is  a  multitude  of  rays  of  light,  glorifying  the  Creator's  wisdom,  pouring  forth  their  sym- 
phonies of  colors  through  the  unfilled  emptiness  of  space. 

Let  Matter  Come  Forth! 

And  lo!  the  rays  of  light  stream  together  and  crowd  upon  one  another.  In  the  vast  theatre  of  the  Void, 
the  beams  of  light  become  shining  clouds,  pregnant  with  atoms  of  matter  which  swirl  about,  absorbing  more  and 
more  radiation. 

Let  the  Stars  Come  Forth! 

Now  the  atoms  fall  together;  they  collide,  are  tormented  by  the  agitation  of  heat,  and  are  trapped  by  the 
gravity  of  their  crowded  numbers.  The  greater  clouds  of  gas  break  into  smaller  groups.  Then  spheres  of  whirl- 
ing gases  condense  from  the  formless  vapors.  The  imprisoned  light  begins  to  leap  forth  from  matter  back  into 
the  space  where  light  began.   Thus  the  stars  are  born. 

Let  the  6arth  Come  Forth! 

And  now  it  comes  to  pass  that  there  is  a  certain  star  among  the  others,  part  of  one  great  star  group. 
And  this  star  is  but  as  a  multitude  of  others  m  size  or  brightness ;  it  is  but  one  among  others  larger  and  more 
splendid.  The  name  of  this  star  is  the  Sun.  God  speaks  to  this  star :  "Hail !  O  favored  above  other  stars  of  the 
Universe.  For  out  of  you  shall  be  l)orn  a  planet,  upon  which  I  shall  form  beings  which  shall  be  tabernacles  for 
my  Spirit.  This  planet  you  shall  call  the  Earth.  Take  care  of  it,  warm  it  with  your  beams,  guide  it  through  the 
trackless  ways  between  other  suns."   The  Sun  goes  his  way  rejoicing  as  a  strong  man  running  a  race. 

Another  star  draws  near  the  Sun.  The  flames  of  these  two  stars  leap  forth  toward  each  other.  The  gravity 
of  these  worlds  seeks  to  tear  fiery  gas  from  the  bosom  of  each  star  and  to  mingle  it  with  the  vapors  of  the  other 
sun.  The  stars  pass  by  and  go  their  ways.  A  tongue  of  gas  expelled  from  the  Sun  journeys  around  its  parent 
star.  Its  vapors  unite ;  spinning  red  hot  spheres  appear ;  the  planets  are  born.  One  of  these  is  Earth. 

Let  the  Waters  Come  Forth! 

Now  the  vapors  of  steam  in  the  as  of  the  earth  become  rain.  Day  and  night  the  windows  of  heaven  are 
open,  the  mighty  waters  rush  downward  upon  the  glowing  rocks.  The  descending  ocean  turns  to  vapor  again 
upon  the  red  hot  earth. 

Let  the  Land  Be  Divided  From  the  Waters! 

And  the  waters  prevail ;  they  extend  over  the  cooled  earth.  Tlieir  weight  presses  down  the  heavier  rocks. 
The  lighter  rocks  rise  above  the  waters.   So  drv  land  appears. 

Let  Life  Come  Forth  in  the  Water! 

The  lightnings  play  in  the  sky.   Amid  the  electric  bolts  complex  chemicals  are  formed;  these  drop  in  mist 


^  Aiitlior's  Note:  The  interested  reader  zvUI  find  the  hypothesis  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
universe  into  radiation  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  leorks  of  the  eelehrated  modern  astronomer, 
J.  Jeans,  available  at  any  library.  I  have  f^laeed  this  idea  above,  not  as  an  e.vfiression  of  dog- 
niafie  belief  on  my  fiart.  but  in  order  that  the  Ihouohlful  way  ponder  on  the  faet  that  science 
ends  the  Universe  in  the  shafe  I\eli<iioii  be(/ins  it. 

— James  Henry  Carlisle. 
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upon  seas  rich  in  maltcrs  chssolvcd  from  Ihe  new  cHitiiiciils.  In  the  sinLMn-  (,1  ihr  IhIc:-,  life  \,<-^tu.;  living'  jelly 
starts  its  restless  search  for  fnod.   I'lanis  and  animals  siislam  each  Miher  in  llie  fresh  seas. 


Let  Life  r Appear  on  Land! 

The  snr-dn"-  tides  and  waves  cast  creatnres  on  ihe  slmre.   These  slrng^l''  f'"'  hicalh,  lislies  hecome  walkers; 


land  life  heL;ins. 

Let  Life  ^nng  Forth)  ,WIan! 


And  each  creature  perishes;  its  atoms  i;-o  hack  to  dust,  i-rom  j^eneration  n.  t^cneral ion,  each  hea.t  receives 
power  to  form  a  hody  differing  a  little  from  the  kind  whence  it  sprang.  And  through  the  life  and  death  r,f  these 
animals,  (lod  fashions  a  more  complex  creature.   Then  man  a])i»ears. 

God  sees  that  J I  is  work  is  good. 

cAPOCALYPSE!  . 

And  as  I  looked  upon  the  stars  of  the  sky,  1  heard  a  voice  proclaiming: 

"Hear  the  message  the  Spirit  of  Science  speaks  unto  the  enduring  stars.   Record  this  that  the  future  may 

read. 

"Hear,  O  stars,  the  destiny  I  proclaim  for  you.  O  Universe,  listen  as  I  speak  of  your  latter  end.  You^shall 
fade  away.'  Stars,  your  massy  spheres  shall  dissolve  away  into  light ;  as  a  candle  you  shall  be  consumed.  Every 
atom  shall  return  tO'  the  light  radiation  from  whence  it  came.  Even  you,  cold,  dark  planets,  and  burned  out  husks 
of  stars,  shall,  like  the  ever-shining  Radium,  insensibly  turn  again  into  light  beams.  At  last  only  ever  expanding 
radiation  shall  be  left  in  space." 

Then  the  Spirit  of  God's  Revelation  cried  unto  me:  "Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away.  The  stars  shall 
vanish  as  the  folding  of  a  scroll." 

Spirit  of  Science :  "I  cannot  see  beyond  that  dissolution,  but  it  may  be  that  light  can  form  again  the  atoms 
of  another  universe." 

Spirit  of  Revelation :    "There  shall  be  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  where  righteousness  dwells." 
Spirit  of  Science:    "In  any  case  it  may  be  truly  said:" 

IVIiat  tlic  f^rst  iiinniing  of  Creation  zvrotc,  the  Last  Dazm  of  Reekoniiig  shall  read:* 

cALL  IS  LIGHT! 

*— Rubaivat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  LXXIII  verse. 


PICTURE  OF  A  CHILD  WRITING 

The  pencil  stands  erect  in  her  chubby  hand  as  she 
writes  in  small,  concise  ligures.  She  tilts  her  head, 
and  looks  intently  at  the  paper.  A  lock  of  her  tangled 
hair  drops  across  her  forehead,  to  be  pushed  back  in- 
sistently with  the  back  of  her  free  hand.  What  she's 
writing,  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  see,  but  from  the 
faint  smile  on  her  ruby  lips  I  would  say  that  it  must 
be  some  tale  of  fairy,  or  perhaps  an  adventure  of 
some  young  Prince  Charming.  Watch  how  she  leans 
forward  to  note  some  incident  that  has  struck  her 
imagination  with  deft  fingers,  like  those  of  a  master 
harpist.  She  frowns  as  some  problem  of  momentary 
stubbornness  troubles  her  tender  mind.  But  not  for 
long,  for  with  a  smile  of  childish  satisfaction  she  writes 
again,  but  the  mysticism  of  her  young  imagination 
loses  its  cast  when  put  in  black  and  white. 

— /.  C.  R. 


DEAR  MR.  EDITOR 

(From  Page  13) 
If  such  is  the  case,  then  I  have  not  worked  in  vain. 
It  is  true  I  will  probably  be  just  another  S.  C.  A. 
president  and  another  blade  of  grass,  but  the  challenge 
to  undertake  worthwhile  tasks  is  for  me  irresistible. 
I'll  go  on  being  bewildered  and  condemned  and  an  out- 
cast in  some  social  circles,  but  in  return  I'll  try  to  con- 
demn no  one. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  have  said  what  I  have  said  in  order 
that  the  student  body  might  better  understand  my  per- 
sonal feelings  regarding  the  otfice  I  hold.  However, 
lest  someone  accuse  me  of  attempting  to  set  myself  up 
as  a  martyr,  let  me  add  as  a  last  word  that  the  views 
I  have  hereby  expressed  I  have  not  expressed  with  my 
pen,  but  with  my  heart. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Henry  B.  Snyder. 
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EUGENE  GOOSENS 

(  From  Page  3  ) 

erations  will  look  upon  jazz  merely  as  a  dance  form, 
as  we  do  the  \'iennese  waltz,  which  was  the  leading 
form  of  dance  music  in  by-gone  days. 

In  an  article,  "Music  in  Aspic,"  by  Oscar  Levant, 
which  appeared  in  a  magazine  recently,  the  author  in- 
ferred that  orchestras  rebel  against  guest  conductors. 
When  Mr.  Goosens  disagrees  with  that  part  of  the 
article,  basing  his  opinion  on  his  personal  experiences 
as  a  conductor,  he  reveals  his  own  secret  as  a  successful 
leader  popular  with  his  men.  He  feels  that  the  attitude 
of  an  orchestra  depends  on  the  temperament  of  the 
conductor  at  rehearsals.  He  explained,  "I  have  con- 
ducted all  the  major  orchestras  in  the  'states'  except 
one,  and  I  have  never  experienced  any  discord." 

Dean  Ernst  Bacon,  of  the  Converse  College  School 
of  Music,  made  a  statement  the  other  day  at  a  re- 
hearsal which  confirms  the  true  nature  of  Mr.  Goosens, 
who  came  to  America  seventeen  years  ago  as  director 
of  the  Rochester  Philharmonic  orchestra.  Mr.  Bacon 
was  on  Mr.  Goosens'  stafif  for  several  years. 

"During  the  years  I  was  in  Rochester,  I  learned 
that  Mr.  Goosens  never  scolded  members  of  his  stafif 
or  any  of  the  men  under  him.  However,  we  felt  awfid 
if  anything  went  wrong  at  rehearsals — without  his  re- 
proof. At  all  times,  he  treated  his  co-workers  in  a 
gentlemanly  manner.  I  believe  that  is  the  reason  men 
in  his  orchestra  like  him  so  much  and  are  so  loyal  to 
the  organization." 

At  this  point  the  stage  manager  opened  the  door 
and  announced  that  the  "A"  had  been  given.  Mr. 
Goosens  would  have  to  go  on  the  stage  after  a  ten- 
minute  intermission  that  had  passed  far  too  ciuickly. 

The  conductor,  in  taking  leave,  said,  "Certainly, 
the  war  in  Europe  is  helping  America  infinitely,  liut 
along  with  our  advantage  it  will  be  our  duty  to  patch 
up  the  culture  they  are  destroying.  Since  we  will  be 
the  only  outstanding  nation  left,  we  must  carry  on  the 
traditions  we  have  inherited.  The  future  of  all  music 
and  art  lies  in  America." 


AUTOPSY 

(Frcun  Page  6) 

of  the  negro.  It  was  not  eas_\'  to  explain  to  the  negro 
that  perhaps  they  could  find  a  tumor  by  perfurming  an 
autopsy  and  thus  learn  liow  to  be  able  to  save  other 
lives,  perhaps  even  the  lives  of  the  woman's  sisters 
who  stood  nearby.  But  there  lay  his  approach  to  an 
explanation. 

"No.  we  don't  want  t<_)  hurt  Carrie  at  all.  She  would 


tell  you  to  let  us  do  it  if  she  knew  that  we  might  help 
Susie  and  Lizzie  over  there  if  they  got  sick.  She  won't 
be  cut  up.  You  won't  be  able  to  tell  it.  And  now  she's 
dead  she  won't  hurt  at  all.  You  know  after  all  we've 
done  for  Carrie  that  she  would  want  us  to  find  out 
what  was  the  trouble.   Don't  you  know  that,  John?" 

"I  reck'n  you  is  right,  doct'r.  She  won'  want  Susie 
an'  Lizzie  to  be  dyin'  too.  I  reck'n  you  can  do  it  .  .  . 
reck'n  so  .  .  ."  His  voice  drifted  oflf  into  nothingness. 
It  was  hard  to  shake  ofif  the  generations  of  superstition. 

Dr.  Smith  went  into  the  adjoining  room  to  get  an 
autopsy  permit  for  John  to  put  his  mark  by  his  name. 
Sad  and  bewildered,  old  John  walked  slowly  toward 
the  undertaker  who  waited  to  speak  to  him  at  the  far 
end  of  the  hall.  After  several  minutes  spent  in  search 
of  an  autopsy  permit,  the  interne  stepped  into  the  hall 
and  niotioned  the  negro  toward  the  desk.  But  some- 
thing had  happened.  Old  John  appeared  very  nervous 
again.  The  mulatto  undertaker  stood  in  the  background, 
smiling  leeringly  at  the  doctor.  Now  he  was  getting 
revenge  on  the  hospital  for  failing  to  have  the  last  body 
ready  for  his  embalmers  when  they  came.  The  de- 
ceased Carrie's  husband  backed  away  from  the  permit 
which  the  interne  held  toward  him. 

"We  ...  uh  ...  I  don'  'cided  not  to  let  you  do  dat 
'topsy,"  said  the  old  fellow,  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  hat  which  he  twisted  between  his  withered  fingers. 

The  sleep  now  gone  from  his  eyes,  Dr.  Smith  led 
the  man  into  a  chart  room  nearby  where  he  could  talk- 
to  him  alone.  LTndoubtedly,  the  undertaker  was  the 
cause  of  John's  having  changed  his  mind. 

"All  right  now,  John.  What's  the  matter?"  he 
cjuestioned. 

"Jim  don'  say  he  can't  fix  Carrie  up  right  if  you 
bother  she  since  she  dead.  He  say  you  ruin  she  so  she 
look  bad." 

"You  know  we  wouldn't  do  that,  John.  Haven't 
\ye  been  good  to  her?" 

"Yessah  .  .  .  you  is  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  Jim  say  .  .  ." 
"Aren't  you  going  to  pay  Jim  to  fix  Carrie?" 
"Uh  .  .  .  yessah  .  .  .  but  .  .  ." 

"Well,  then  he'll  have  to  do  what  }'ou  say.  Now 
don't  }-ou  want  us  to  find  out  what  was  wrong  with 
Carrie  ?" 

"Dis  way  it  'tis.  Jim  don'  pa\'  my  insuranc'.  He 
say  I  won't  get  no  money  'tall  if  I  lets  you  mess  wit' 
Carrie.  Dat's  way  'tis  now,  doct'r.  No  need  to  talk. 
We  don'  need  dat  money." 

Beaten  by  a  few  dollars  in  insurance  payments  and 
disgusted  completely,  the  interne  opened  the  door  and 
ordered  the  nurse  to  release  Carrie's  body.  The  old 
negro  left  hurriedly  with  Jim  as  Dr.  Smith  began 
tearing  a  certain  autopsy  permit — which  had  never  been 
signed — into  jig-saw  puzzle  proportions. 
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STUDENT  WRITERS'  PREOCCUPATION  WITH  DEATH 


"Preoccupation  with  death  marks  the  December  issue 
of  The  Journal'  .  .  ."  So  says  the  critic  of  that  issue, 
whose  remarks  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  magazine. 
That  set  us  to  wondering,  since  that  was  the  same  opinion 
we  had  expressed  regarding  another  literary  publication, 
which  we  reviewed  in  the  December  number  of  "The 
Journal." 

We  took  out  several  copies  of  various  magazines 
received  in  the  Exchange  department,  and  a  casual  glance 
at  the  contents  showed  the  same  to  be  generally  true 
with  many;  a  preoccupation  with  death.  Such  titles  as 
these  struck  the  eye  in  a  moment's  search:  "Blood  Seed,' 
"Death  Ends  at  Eighteen,"  "A  Break  in  the  Thread," 
"Lumps  of  Sod,"  "Deathstrings,"  and  others  less  signifi- 
cant of  their  subiect  matter. 

It  led  us  to  wonder:  Why  this  preoccupation  with 
death  among  so  many  student  writers!^  Why  should 
thoughtful  students,  living  in  the  comparatively  carefree 
surroundings  of  a  college  campus,  living,  many  of  them, 
with  hearts  as  yet  unbrushed  by  the  harsher  obstacles  in 
life,  surrounded  by  comforts  and  conveniences  never  be- 
fore possible,  why  should  the  minds  of  these  "chosen 
few"  (as  some  would  call  them)  be  preoccupied  with 
death? 

Our  first  consideration  was:  Is  this  a  sincere  pre- 
occupation on  the  part  of  the  student  writers,  or  are 
they  just  enpying  the  tear  drops  that  fall  in  their  ink? 
We  soon  felt  convinced  that  in  general  they  are  — as 
serious  as  they  know  how  to  be.  When  you  sit  and 
pour  over  paper  in  an  effort  to  write,  you  have  time 
to  think  that  many  students  do  not  take. 

We  wonder  if  this  melancholy  strain  that  tends  to 
dominate  the  writing  of  some  students  could  be  a  throw- 
back from  unsettled  world  conditions.  Perhaps  the  idea 


of  "keeping  youth  out  of  war"  has  grown  into  their 
minds,  as  day  after  day  pacifists  have  paraded  pictures 
of  the  horrors  of  war  before  growing  eyes  in  an  overdrawn 
effort  to  make  revolting  the  bare  thought  of  "carnage 
and  bloodshed."  The  general  peace  movement  has  cen- 
tered partly  on  the  idea  of  "educating"  the  youth  of  the 
world  against  war,  which  has  doubtless  brought  young 
thinkers  into  too  early  contact  with  extended  thoughts 
of  death. 

While  Europe  gingerly  tastes  of  war  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  stands  with  bated  breath  wondering  if  it  will 
come  now  or  next  week,  the  common  thought  of  a  young 
man  is  "will  I  have  to  go?"  and  of  a  girl,  "will  my  brother 
or  boy  friend  have  to  go?"  "and  if  they  do,  will  they  .  .  . 
come  back?"  Thus  there's  an  uncertain  cast  thrown  on 
the  future. 

Nor  IS  this  lightened  by  the  uncertain  conditions  con- 
sidered facing  college  youth  in  the  world  of  business. 
"When  I  get  through  college,  then  what?  Will  I  get  a 
)ob;  can  I  look  forward  to  a  family  and  the  joys  of  a 
home  life,  or  will  I  drift  with  the  herd,  missing  the 
happiness  that  I  as  a  child  thought  life  would  give  me?" 

Perhaps  students  too  long  have  been  told  they  are 
going  to  college  to  be  "prepared  for  life."  It  must  be 
remembered  that  we  are  living  it  —  NOW.  Not  a  day 
passes  but  what  there  is  surging  around  us  enough  pure 
living  to  make  us  forget  all  prospect  of  death,  if  only 
we  take  an  interest  in  that  living  that  moves  around  us. 

We  would  offer  no  "advice"  to  these  students  who 
mingle  the  blood  of  tragedy  and  the  tears  of  grief  with 
their  ink.  We  have  been  —  and  still  are  —  guilty  of  it 
ourselves,  but  we  believe  it  is  a  tendency  that  will  be  out- 
grown as  time  brings  us  into  contact  with  a  life  that 
at  times  seems  too  full  to  admit  a  moment's  thought  for 
anything  but  the  living  of  it. 
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DR.  GERALD  D.  SANDERS 

(From  Pagf  8) 

and  had  received  many  honors.  He  was  on  the  board 
of  trust,  president  of  Carlisle  Literary  Society,  on  the 
executive  committee  of  Carlisle  hall,  freshman  speak- 
er, junior  debater,  senior  speaker,  advertising  manager 
and  Y.M.C.A.  editor  of  The  Journal,  editor-in-chief 
of  both  the  Bohemian  and  the  Old  Gold  and  Black, 
winner  of  the  college  poetry  medal  for  three  years  and 
state  winner  in  1918,  on  the  Y.M.C.A.  cabinet,  treas- 
urer of  the  student  body,  secretary  of  the  junior  class, 
president  of  the  senior  class,  class  poet,  oratorical 
speaker,  and  a  memljer  of  the  Senior  Order  of  Gnomes. 

As  a  teacher  Dr.  Sanders  has  specialized  in  the 
field  of  poetry.  Now  he  is  at  work  on  a  life  of  Tenny- 
son. Dr.  Sanders  is  professor  of  English  at  Michigan 
State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan.  He  sends 
to  the  alumni  editor  some  of  the  most  interesting  notes 
ever  to  have  crossed  this  desk.   Dr.  Sanders  writes : 

"And  now  for  the  news  notes  you  asked  for.  Per- 
haps what  will  most  interest  those  who  chance  to  see 
this  is  a  report  of  my  work  in  England  during  the  past 
summer.  I  went  over  there  to  dig  up  material  on  Ten- 
nyson, whose  biography  I  hope  to  write  one  of  these 
days.  Through  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Charles  Tenny- 
son, a  grandson  of  the  poet,  I  secured  permission  to 
use  the  family  papers,  and  for  many  weeks  I  descended 
each  day  into  the  interior  of  the  earth  somewhere  along 
Piccadilly,  where  the  papers  were  stored  in  a  bank 
vault,  and  pored  over  bundles  of  letters,  notebooks, 
and  family  records — letters  written  by  Tennyson  to 
Fitzgerald,  by  Mrs.  Tennyson  to  the  sculptor  Woolner, 
by  Edward  Lear  of  'nonsense'  fame  to  Mrs.  Tenny- 
son, and  by  various  members  of  the  family.  Then  I 
went  to  Cambridge  and  looked  over  the  Tennyson 
manuscripts ;  then  to  Somersby,  in  the  wold  country  of 
Lincolnshire,  to  see  the  Tennyson  country.  And  if  I 
were  to  tell  you  that  I  heard  Tennyson  read  his  own 
poetry  and  talked  with  a  man  who  a  few  months  ago 
had  laid  his  hand  on  Byron's  head,  you  would  think 
I  had  either  lost  my  mind  or  joined  a  group  of  spirit- 
ualists ;  but  I  did  these  things  without  joining  the  spir- 
itualists and  while  managing  to  stay  out  of  an  asylum. 
But  since  I  don't  want  to  be  thought  the  biggest  liar 
among  Wofford  alumni,  I'd  better  explain. 

"Soon  after  I  arrived,  Mr.  Charles  Tennyson,  who 
is  secretary  of  the  Poetry  Society  of  England,  invited 
me  to  go  with  the  Society  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Aldworth, 
the  former  Tennyson  home  near  Haslemere.  The  place 
is  now  (iwned  by  the  Maharaja  of  P>aroda,  who  was 
about  to  sell  it,  and  who  invited  the  Poetry  Societv 
there  for  the  day.  After  being  shown  about  the  grounds 
and  the  house  and  having  lunch,  we  crowded  into  the 
old  poet's  library  ui)stairs  to  hear  Mr.  .Alfred  Noyes 
give  a  talk,  and  then  Mr,  Tennyson  produced  his 
miracle — the  old  poet  reading  his  own  poems.  It  seems 


that  around  1890,  Edison  sent  over  some  materials  for 
Tennyson  to  make  recordings  of  his  voice.  Some  of 
these  were  given  to  the  British  Museum  and  in  the 
course  of  time  were  ruined.  But  a  few  years  ago,  Mr. 
Charles  Tennyson,  who  is  the  literary  executor  of  the 
family,  came  on  some  of  the  records  that  were  stored 
just  after  they  were  made,  and  had  not  been  played, 
so  that  the  soft  wax  had  not  been  ruined.  These  he 
made  steel  casts  of,  then  arranged  to  have  recorded  on 
the  modern  hard  discs ;  and  with  a  loud-speaker  sys- 
tem the  arrangement  worked  beautifully.  Some  were 
there  who  had  heard  Tennyson  himself  read,  and  they 
testified  to  the  realistic  effect  of  the  reading.  (Inci- 
dentally, Mr.  Tennyson  has  promised  to  try  to  secure 
a  set  of  these  for  me  one  day,  when  this  war  is  over, 
and  I  may  be  able  sometime  to  let  you  at  Wofford 
hear  them.) 

"And  about  Byron.  After  my  work  was  over,  I 
went  with  a  former  student  of  mine  through  York- 
shire and  Nottinghamshire,  to  the  Bronte  and  Byron 
country,  and  where  Robin  Hood  used  to  disport  him- 
self. And  among  other  places  we  went  to  Hucknall 
Torquard,  where  Byron  is  buried.  We  had  heard  that 
the  Byron  grave  was  opened  a  year  ago,  and  of  course 
we  plied  the  verger  with  cjuestions.  He  told  us  that 
Byron's  body  is  still  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preserva- 
tion :  a  bit  of  the  hair  on  the  front  of  the  head  is  gone, 
the  flesh  is  gone  from  the  legs,  and  the  skin  is  a  dark 
gray ;  but  the  features  are  so  well  preserved  that  he 
could  have  recognized  Byron  from  photographs.  He 
said,  'I  laid  this  hand  on  his  head';  and  we  said,  'Well, 
we'll  shake  that  hand,'  which  he  seemed  to  think  was 
what  we  should  have  said !  The  rector  has  written  a 
little  book  about  opening  the  grave,  and  he  says  it  is 
clear  that  it  was  Byron's  right  foot  that  was  deformed 
— if  anyone  ever  asks  you!" 


THE  CEMETERY 

How  furtively  they  come  and  quickly  go ; 
Afraid  to  recognize  the  many  dead 
Spasmodic  prayers.   A  stiffly  lowered  head 
A  swift  walk  to  the  Duesenberg  below 
And  conscience  is  oppressed.  A  yielding  flow 
Of  will  they  never  knew,  so  here  they  dread 
To  meet  the  mantled  three  whose  fatal  thread 
Lies  far  beyond  their  liribery  and  show. 

'Grandmother  icas  a  saint,  Imt  in  these  times 
More  business  sense,  a  practical  approach 
And  careful  firmness  certainly  go  far. 
She  literally  worked  inai-i'ds  with  her  dimes — 
(Her  helpfulness  affords  me  some  reproach)  — 
But  we  hai'c  more.  Just  look  at  our  car!" 

—G.  B.  Beach. 
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EUTAW  SPRINGS 

(  I'KJiii  I'aRc 

Aiiicricaiis  Iniit^lil  very  ,-;all;in(ly  ;  lirinL;  as  many  as  17 
rounds  in  some  instances  before  rrlurninj4-  to  cover.  In 
an  atlenipl  to  drive  the  i'.rilish  from  their  jjosilion  he- 
hind  the  i)ahsa(les,  ( nxme  sull'ered  the  loss  of  some 
of  his  t;uns;  and  in  assailing  the  brick  house  stronj^hold, 
Colonel  William  1  lenry  Washington,  the  cavalry  leader, 
was  wouiuU'd  and  cai)tured. 

There  were  a  number  of  Revolutionary  notables 
engaged  in  this  important  battle.  The  leaders  of  the 
militia  were  the  famous  Francis  Marion  (the  "vSwamp 
Fox"),  and  Andrew  Pickens.  The  regulars  were  com- 
posed of  the  remnant  of  the  brave  Delaware  men ;  the 
famous  Marylanders  under  Howard  and  Hardman ; 
Virginians  under  Campbell ;  the  North  Carolinians  un- 
der Sumner;  and  with  William  Washington,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  and  Pleasant  Henderson  for  cavalry  leaders. 
It  was  the  South  Carolina  militia  who  began  the  attack ; 
then  the  regulars  rushed  up  and  swept  the  British  ofif 
the  tield. 

Although  the  British  held  a  strong  position,  they 
withdrew  toward  Charleston  during  the  night  of  the 
9th,  leaving  a  thousand  stand  of  arms  behind  them. 
This  battle  left  General  Greene  in  virtual  possession 
of  the  Carolinas  except  for  Charleston.  Colonel  Stew- 
art lost  six  hundred  ninety-three  men,  counting  the 
killed  and  wounded ;  the  American  loss  was  four  hun- 
dred eight,  killed  and  wounded.  Although  it  was  tacti- 
cally a  drawn  battle,  it  was  a  strategical  victory  for 
the  Americans,  as  it  accomplished  the  object  of  Greene's 
campaign  to  rid  the  interior  of  the  state  of  the  British. 
*       *  * 

The  source  of  Rocks  Creek,  a  minor  tributary  of 
the  Santee,  is  a  large  spring.  The  spring  issues  from 
a  hole  in  a  little  bank  of  clay,  sand,  and  limestone  to 
the  northeast  of  the  wooded  ridge,  which  probably 
was  the  scene  of  the  major  clash  of  the  great  battle. 
Oddly  enough,  the  water  is  flowing  away  from  the 
Santee  River  as  it  emerges  from  the  fossil-embedded 
limestone.  The  cool,  clear  water  flows  on  as  a  broad, 
shallow  stream,  to  disappear  in  a  clump  of  trees  and 
bushes  in  the  east  side  of  the  hill. 

Legend  has  it  that  an  Indian— a  young  Santee  or 
Etiwan  brave— once  followed  this  stream  through  its 
underground  passage  to  the  point  where  it  emerges 
about  fifty  yards  from  the  "suck-hole."  A  white  settler, 
doubting  the  Indian's  truthfulness  as  to  this  exploit, 
prompted  him  to  perform  the  daring  feat  once  more, 
by  otTering  to  give  the  Indian  a  flask  of  whiskey  when 
he  emerged  from  the  west  side  of  the  hill.  The  Indian 
thought  that  if  he  had  done  a  thing  once  merely  to 


satisfy  his  enriosily  he  (mild  sniely  do  it  again  for  a 
bottle  of  good  v\c.  Ilowevei-,  dii<-  to  some  mishai;  in 
the  dark  cavern,  the  (unragcons  Indian  never  came 
Inith  to  enjoy  his  reward.   Tliis  story  might  not  seem 


plausible  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  water  use/!  tf; 
enter  a  big  hole  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  in--tead  of  going 
straight  down  as  it  has  been  foreerl  lo  do  sinc(;  the 
month  of  the  tunnel  caved  in. 

The  water  from  the  second  sjtring  Hows  on  into  a 
fair  sized  lake  that  is  bountifully  suiJjdied  with  bream 
and  other  fresh-water  fish.  'I'he  little  road  follows  the 
east  bank  around  thrcnigh  the  virgin  ])ine  forest  tfj  the 
Blue  Basin.  This  is  the  favorite  resort  of  those  whfj 
come  to  the  springs  to  bathe.  The  lake  is  about  tw(j 
hundred  feet  wide  at  this  spot  and  tlie  rfjcky  bottom 
drops  ofi  cjuickly  from  the  high  bank  on  the  east  to  a 
depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  water  is  fresh  and 
cool  and  clear,  except  for  a  blue  tint  which  matches 
the  color  of  the  small  patches  of  azure  sky  that  can  be 
seen  through  the  branches  of  overhanging  trees.  Some 
boys  of  the  neighborhood  have  built  a  three-story  plat- 
form around  two  black-gum  trees  that  are  about  fifteen 
feet  from  the  bank.  The  first  platform  is  just  above 
the  water;  the  second,  about  seven  feet  higher;  and 
the  third  about  the  same  height  above  the  second,  which 
makes  its  distance  above  the  water  enough  to  scare  the 
small  swimmers.  The  depth  of  the  pool  looks  to  be 
only  two  or  three  feet  from  this  last  platform  because 
of  its  crystal  clearness,  so  it  requires  some  nerve  to 
dive  from  it. 
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Just  Fifty  Year  Ago 


I  PRINTED 

the  first  issue  of 


P.  T.  Trimmier,  operator  of  news 
stand  in  Spartanburg,  was  a  nine- 
year-old-boy  when  he  ran  the  first 
issue  of  'The  Wofford  Journal' 
through  his  father's  hand  press. 

NINE-YEAR-OLD  boy  printed  the  first 
issue  of  The  Journal!  Just  fifty  years 
ago,  P.  T.  Trimmier,  who  now  operates 
a  news  stand  on  Magnolia  Street  in  Spar- 
tanburg-, ran  the  first  issue  of  this  magazine  through 
the  old  style  hand  press  in  his  father's  print  shop. 

"Trimmier's  Book  Store  and  Printing  Office"  was 
the  name  of  the  establishment,  then  owned  by  T.  J. 
Trimmier,  father  of  the  present  news  stand  operator. 
Little  "Tick,"  as  Philemon  Tuttle  Trimmier  was  called, 
began  running  his  father's  press  at  the  age  of  six.  He 
remembers  the  first  dollar  he  ever  made :  selling  the 
Cliarlcsfoii  Nczvs  and  Courier  that  told  the  story  of  the 
memorable  Charleston  earthquake,  his  father  giving  him 
a  penny  profit  on  each  copy  sold — and  he  sold  a  hun- 
dred ! 

Mr.  Trimmier  was  l)orn  June  21,  1880,  and  first 
went  to  school  at  the  private  institution  operated  by 
Miss  Mary  Lee,  which  was  attended  at  the  time  by 
Robert  Adger  Law  and  Andrew  M.  Law,  both  now 
alumni  of  Wofiford.  Later  he  attended  the  public  school 
on  Magnolia  Street,  completing  his  education  at  the 
high  school  erected  on  Converse  Street,  where  the 
present  Spartanburg  Senior  High  School  now  stands. 

Mr.  Trimmier  vaguely  remembers  Senator  Ellison 
D.  Smith,  Dr.  W.  P.  Few,  and  the  late  Bishop  Edwin 
D.  Mouzon,  wh<j  were  editors  of  the  first  J(iurnal. 

The  boy  printer  followed  his  father's  trade  until 
ill  health  forced  him  to  give  it  up  and  go  to  Colleton 
County  for  a  long  rest ;  and  while  there  he  met  his  fu- 
ture wife.  Miss  Mary  Ruth  I^erry,  whom  he  married 
in  1908.   They  now  have  five  cliildren. 

Mr.  Trimmier  remembers  that  one  ji)hn  Hames  set 
the  type  for  the  first  Journal — by  hand,  of  course. 


Mr.  Triiiiiiiicr  is  the  man  fcalnrcd  mi  llic  cover  of  this 

isS lie  of  T  H  I'.  J (.1 1 T K N .\ L , 


and  that  about  350  copies  were  printed.  The  copies 
were  folded  and  cut  by  hand — all  the  work  being  done 
in  the  narrow  confines  of  the  combination  printshop 
and  bookstore  that  stood  where  Wilson's  Drug  Store 
is  now  located. 

Although  he  enjoys  puttering  around  in  his  little 
news  stand,  watching  stacks  of  all  types  of  periodicals 
come  and  go,  Mr.  Trimmier  bemoans  the  fact  that  his 
health  made  him  give  up  the  trade  closest  to  his  heart. 
He  says  that  it  was  always  a  joy  to  watch  a  press  of 
any  sort  in  operation,  but  to  stand  and  watch  the  huge 
press  of  a  daily  newspaper  run  out  thousands  of  papers 
an  hour  just  "gets  something  down  inside  him." 


MRS.  GILPATRICK  CRITICIZES 

(From  Page  10) 
but  the  results  must  please  him  as  little  as  they  do 
the  current  critic,  who  nevertheless  shares  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Myers  that  .  .  .  "Poland  is  an  excellent,  timely 
theme." 

The  best  piece  of  writing  in  this  issue  is  the  editor's 
one-act  play,  "Th'  Wake."  The  dialogue  is  convincing 
and  the  characterization  accurate.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  author  chose  dramatic  form  for  material  which 
is  essentially  undramatic,  conflict  existing  only  in  the 
well  done  memories  of  Mark  Jenkins'  moonshining  and 
contact  with  a  murderess. 

Of  the  three  interviews,  the  most  interesting  is  the 
opening  article  of  the  issue.  Abraham  Wolfe  David- 
son is  one  of  the  colorful  and  unusual  personalities 
whose  life  stories  never  fail  to  interest,  and  Mr.  Beach 
does  full  justice  to  so  good  a  subject  in  spite  of  the 
fears  aroused  by  the  too-literary  "chateau-like  home" 
and  "cradled  in  the  Vitebsky  province  "  of  the  opening 
paragraphs. 

The  undergraduate  poetry  is  below  the  level  of 
the  best  prose  of  this  issue.  The  exclamation  points 
and  dashes  of  "Here  Lies  a  Book"  should  have 
warned  the  author  that  he  had  not  ^•et  comjiosed  his 
poem.  Mr.  Thomason's  "autolulu])ies"  and  "scum  of 
stars"  illustrate  another  kind  of  false  emphasis,  one 
which  modern  poetry  often  falls  into  while  it  is  care- 
fully avoiding  the  old-fashioned  exclamation  point.  The 
most  interesting  verse,  both  in  image  and  pattern,  is 
"Son  to  Father,"  marred,  however,  ])v  occasional  non- 
sense for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme  and  the  use  of  "like" 
as  a  conjunction. 

One  sensible  suggestion  on  the  editorial  page  de- 
serves comment.  If  records  of  the  work  of  the  South 
Carolina  Collegiate  Press  Association  and  a  file  of  all 
writing  awarded  prizes  were  kept  b_\-  some  properly 
constituted  custodian  it  might  be  possible  to  achieve 
occasional  publication  of  the  best  work  done  in  the 
state  and  thus  set  up  really  useful  objective  standards 
for  student  writing  in  South  Carolina  colleges. 

— Mrs.  D.  H.  Gilpatrick. 
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THE  MISANTHROPE 

'Pel!  him  llu'  lliing  as  il  is? 
Al—  Yes. 

Pi-i.   Whal  !   You'd  j^o 

And  tell  thai  old  danio  iMuily  thai  it  doesn't 
Ik'conic  her  at  Iut  a^c  to  ])osc  as  a  hrauty 
And  that  the  way  she  paints  dis-iusts  us  all? 

Al. — Most  certainly. 

Pn. —       And  Dorilas  that  he's 

A  bore  and  that  there's  not  a  person  at  court 

Who  isn't  tired  of  hearing  him  recount 

His  brave  deeds  and  the  brilliance  of  his  house. 

Al. — Decidedly  so. 

Pii. —       You're  joking. 

Al.   I'm  joking 

At  all,  and  I  wouldn't  spare  a  soul  in  that 
Respect.  It  offends  my  eyes  too  much,  and  neither 
The  Court  nor  town  presents  a  thing  doesn't 
Provoke  my  wrath;  I  grow  quite  melancholy 
And  grieve  to  see  men  live  with  one  another 
As  they  do.  Everywhere  I  find  base  flattery, 
Injustice,  interest  for  self,  deceit, 
Roguery ;  I  can't  bear  it  any  longer — 
I'm  furious ;  and  I  intend  to  break 
With  all  mankind. 

Ph. —       This  spleen  of  yours  is  just 

A  little  savage.  1  can't  help  but  laugh 
When  you  are  in  these  gloomy  fits,  and  fancy 
I  see  in  us  two,  reared  together,  the  two 
Brothers  described  in  School  for  Husbands,  who— 
Al.— Good  Lord!   Stop  your  insipid  comparisons. 
Ph. — No:  seriously,  leave  off  these  vagaries. 

The  world  won't  change  for  all  your  cares  ;  and, 
since 

Frankness  has  so  much  charm  for  you,  I'll  tell 

You  frankly  this  insanity  of  yours 

Is  a  regular  comedy  wherever  you  go. 

And  that  so  great  invective  against  the  manners 

Of  the  age  makes  you  a  laughing  stock  to  lots 

Of  people. 

At—       So  much  the  better.  Lord!  so  much 

The  better!  That's  just  what  I  want,  for  it's 
A  good  sign  and  I'm  very  happy  over  it. 
All  men  are  hateful  to  me  to  such  a  point 
That  I'd  be  vexed  for  them  to  think  me  wise. 

Ph. — You  harbor  hate  for  all  mankind ! 

Al.—  Yes,  I've 

Conceived  a  terrible  hatred  for  all  men. 

Ph.— Shall  all  poor  mortals,  without  one  exception. 
Be  included  in  this  strange  aversion?  There 
Are  some  even  in  this  age  we  live  in — 

Al.—  No. 

They're  all  alike  and  I  despise  all  men : 
Some  because  they  are  wicked  evil-doers; 
Others  because  they  lend  themselves  to  the  wicked 


Ami         Id  h;ivc  iIkiI  li'-;iily    ,(oiii  wliiih  vice. 
(  )n^|il  Id  inspiic  III  viitii'ius  souls.    You  sec 
Mow  unjustly  and  excessively  coni])la(fni 
Men  are  to  that  brazen  scoundrel  whom  l  in  :^uing. 
You  see  the  traitor  plain  lliion^di  his  mask; 
Jwerywhere  he's  known  tor  whal  lie  is; 
They  know  this  scounflrel,  worthy  of  a  lu-l)ing, 
lias  made  his  way  in  the  world  by  dirty  tricks 
And  that  his  high  position,  trapped  in  sjjlc'ndor, 
Makes  merit  chafe  and  virtue  bliisli  outriglil. 
Whatever  shameful  eiiitliels  you  lay 
On  him,  no  one  defends  his  wretched  honor; 
Call  him  a  rogue,  a  rascal,  and  a  cursed 
Rapscallion,  the  world  agrees,  no  one  dissents. 
But  still  his  cringing's  welcome  everywhere; 
He's  received,  he's  smiled  upon,  he  ingratiates 
Himself  on  people  everywhere;  and,  if 
A  position  can  be  taken  by  intrigue, 
You  see  him  win  o'er  a  man  of  greatest  worth. 
Lord !  These  are  killing  stabs  to  me,  seeing 
Them  parley  thus  with  vice ;  and  sometimes  I  feel 
A  sudden  desire  to  flee  from  intercourse 
With  men  into  a  desert. 

Ph. —  Good  Lord  !  Let  us 

Torment  ourselves  a  little  less  about 
The  customs  of  the  age  and  show  human  nature 
A  little  mercy;  let's  not  examine  it 
With  great  severity  and  view  its  faults 
With  some  indulgence.  Virtue,  in  society, 
Must  be  more  pliable ;  by  too  much  wisdom. 
We're  equally  to  blame ;  good  sense  avoids 
Extremities  and  demands  that  we  be  wise 
Soberly.  This  uncompromising  virtue 
Of  ancient  ages  shocks  too  much  our  century 
And  commonplace  civilities ;  it  exacts 
Too  great  perfection  from  us  mortals :  we 
Must  yield  to  the  times  without  being  stubborn 
It's  utter  folly  busying  ourselves 
With  reforming  the  world.  I  see  a  hundred  things 
Like  you,  every  day  which  could  be  better 
Managed,  enacted  in  another  way ; 
But  whatever  I  may  happen  to  discover 
On  every  hand,  people  don't  see  me  in 
A  rage  like  you.  I  take  men  very  calmly 
As  they  are ;  I  acclimatize  my  mind  to  bear 
With  what  they  do ;  and  I  believe  in  Court, 
As  well  as  in  town,  my  phlegm  is  philosophic 
As  your  bile. 
Al. —       But  this  phlegm,  dear  sir,  who  reason 

So  well,  could  it  not  be  disturbed  b>-  anything? 
And  if  perchance  a  friend  were  to  betray  you. 
If  he  should  form  a  subtle  plot  to  come 
By  your  own  property,  if  people  tried 
To  spread  wicked  reports  about  you  abroad. 
Would  you  see  all  this  without  getting  in  a  rage 
Ph.  Yes,  I  see  all  these  faults  which  you  complain  c 
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Al. 


Pii.- 

Al.- 
Ph.- 

Al.— 


Inseparable  from  human  nature;  I'm  not 
More  shocked  at  seeing  a  man  a  rogue,  unjust 
And  selfish  than  at  seeing  a  vulture  famished 
For  prey,  monkeys  mischievous,  wolves  furious. 
-\^■hat !   I  should  see  myself  betrayed  and  torn 
To  pieces,  robbed,  without  even  being — Lord ! 
I  refuse  to  discuss  it  any  further,  for 
This  reasoning  is  full  of  impertinence. 
-Upon  my  word,  you  would  do  well  to  keep 
Silence  and  give  more  care  to  your  lawsuit. 
-No.  Is  my  cause  unjust  or  even  doubtful? 
-I  agree  on  that,  but  intrigues  are  vexing  things 
And — 

No.  I've  decided  not  to  move  a  foot. 
I'm  either  right  or  wrong. 
Ph. —  Don't  trust  to  that. 

Al. — I  shall  not  budge. 
Ph. —       Your  opponent's  powerful 

And  may  induce  by  cunning — 
Al. —  It  doesn't  matter. 

Ph. — You  make  a  big  mistake. 
Al. —  Well,  I  don't  care. 

I  want  to  see  the  end  of  it. 
Ph. —  Yes,  but — 

Al. — I'll  have  the  satisfaction  of  losing  the  suit. 
Ph.— But  after  all— 
Al. —        I'll  see  in  this  very  trial 

Whether  men  have  impudence  enough  and  are 
Wicked,  villainous,  and  perverse  enough 
To'  do  me  this  injustice  in  the  face 
Of  the  world. 
Ph. —       What  a  strange  fellow  ! 
Al. —  I  could  wish. 

Though  it  cost  a  pretty  price,  to  lose  my  suit 
For  the  fun  of  the  thing. 
Ph. —  People  would  laugh  at  you, 

Alceste,  if  they  should  hear  you  talk  like  this. 
Al. — So  much  the  worse  for  those  who'd  laugh  at  me. 
Pli. — But  this  fine  sense  of  right  which  you  exact 
So  carefully  in  every  case,  this  absolute 
Integrity  in  wliich  you  entrench  yourself. 
Do  you  find  it  in  the  woman  whom  you  love? 
Indeed  I'm  surprised  that  you,  apparently 
At  war  with  all  mankind,  have  yet,  despite 
The  things  that  can  be  odious  to  you,  found  charm 
Jn  her;  and  what  surprises  me  still  more 
Is  this  peculiar  choice  _\'our  heart  has  made. 
Sincere  Eliante  has  a  liking  for  you,  the  prudish 
Arsinoe  looks  favorably  on  you  : 
But  vou  reject  their  love,  while  }'ou  arc  liound 
In  chains  by  Celimene,  who  sports  with  you, 
Whose  coquettish  humor  and  malicious  wit 
Seem  to  accord  so  well  with  jjresent  custom. 


How  is  it  that,  bearing  them  such  mortal  hate. 
You're  able  to  stand  them  in  the  one  you  love? 
Are  they  no  longer  faults  in  such  a  charmer  ? 
Do  you  see  them,  or  do  you  just  excuse  them? 

Al. — Why  no.  The  love  I  feel  for  this  young  widow 
Doesn't  blind  me  to  her  faults;  and  I'm  the  first. 
Despite  the  love  she  has  for  me,  to  see 
Them  as  well  as  condemn  them.  Even  so. 
Despite  my  wish,  she  has  the  art  of  pleasing 
Me ;  I  confess  my  weakness :  I  see  in  vain 
Her  faults,  in  vain  I  blame  them ;  in  spite  of  what 
She  says  she  makes  me  love  her ;  her  charms 

overcome  me. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  my  love  will  purge 
Her  soul  of  these  great  vices  of  the  times. 

Ph. — If  you  do  that,  you'll  accomplish  quite  a  feat. 
Really  do  you  believe  that  she  loves  you? 

Al. — Most  certainly.   I  shouldn't  love  her  if  I 
Didn't  think  so. 

Ph. —       If  her  love's  so  certain  then. 

Why  do  your  rivals  cause  you  such  torment? 

Al. — It  is  because  a  heart  deeply  in  love 

Wishes  that  all  be  for  itself;  I've  come 

Here  now  to  tell  her  my  feelings  on  this  point. 

Pli. — As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  if  I  had  to  love, 

Her  cousin  Eliante  would  get  my  sighs  ;  her  heart, 
Which  holds  you  in  esteem,  is  truthful  and 
Sincere ;  besides  this  choice  would  be  much  wiser. 

Al. — That's  true :  my  reason  says  so  every  day ; 
But  reason  doesn't  rule  our  falling  in  love. 
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THE  RULES  WE  LIVE  BY 

(  iMdIll    I'.IKC    A  ) 

llu'  srlidol.  \'A'v\\  llic  Ircasurcr  and  llic  librarian  were 
faculty  inenibcrs  who  lanj^lit  rc,t;ular  classes,  'riic  Ircas- 
urcr was  rc(|uirc(l  to  }j,ivc  a  bond  for  tlic  laitlihil  per- 
formance of  bis  (lnl\',  bis  compensation  bein<i,-  "two  per 
ccnt  of  all  moneys  ])ai(l  out  by  bim."  Tbere  was  a  one- 
dollar  fine  for  kcci)in,^-  books  out  over  time,  and  stu- 
dents were  forbidden  to  k'ud  library  books  among 
themselves  ! 

Students  were  tc)  have  tbree  recitations  each  day 
(one  on  vSaturday )  "at  sucb  hours  as  the  faculty  may 
appoint."  There  were  devotional  exercises  every  morn- 
ing and  cvcnhuj.  and  every  student  was  expected  to  be 
present  and  to  "behave  with  the  seriousness  and  rever- 
ence proper  to  a  religious  assembly." 

In  the  catalogue  we  read  that  punishment  for  bad 
conduct  consisted  of  "reproof,  private  or  public,  com- 
plaint to  parent  or  guardian,  suspension  or  expulsion." 
For  "gross  deficiency  in  study,"  a  student  might  be 
degraded  to  a  lower  class.  When  "intellectual  or  moral 
habits"  render  privileges  of  the  college  useless  to  him, 
or  his  example  hurtful  to  other  students,"  the  parent 
or  guardian  would  be  requested  to  withdraw  him. 
"Gambling,  drunkenness,  the  use  of  profane  or  obscene 
language,  visiting  drinking  houses,  loitering  idly  about 
stores  or  public  places,  and  all  riotous,  disorderly,  and 
immoral  conduct  generally  are  forbidden."  The  Pres- 
ident would  report  to  the  trustees  all  cases  of  "gross 
misdemeanor  or  immorality."  And,  further,  students 
were  strictly  enjoined  not  to  visit  or  walk  on  the  streets 
during  study  hours.  They  were  expected  at  all  times 
and  in  all  companies  to  display  "that  delicate  regard 
for  the  rights  and  the  feelings  of  others,  which  is  the 
sure  test  and  unfailing  characteiistic  of  the  Gentleman." 
A  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  habitual  at- 
tendance on  religious  service  were  "enjoined"  on  all 
students. 

In  1858,  the  session  began  two  weeks  later  than 
now,  October  1,  and  commencement  came  on  the  second 
Wednesday  of  July. 

By  this  year  a  scale  of  demerits  had  been  worked 
out.  Absence  from  a  recitation  without  an  excuse 
brought  three  demerits.  Absence  from  "prayers"  with- 
out an  excuse  brought  three.  A  student  late  to  a  reci- 
tation received  one  demerit.  For  failure  to  prepare  a 
recitation,  two  demerits  were  given.  "Entering  into 
combinations  to  interrupt  college  order,  or  other  vio- 
lation of  propriety  or  order,"  would  bring  from  one  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  demerits;  and  when  a  student 
had  acquired  the  maximum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
demerits,  he  was  immediately  expelled.  Application  for 
readmission  had  to  be  made  by  parent  or  guardian  in 
person  or  in  writing. 

Some  more  rules  had  been  made  by  1859.  For 
instance : 


"[(  is  considcreil  a  vinlalinn  of  propriely  for  any 
slndenl  lo  all(  lid  a  daiK  iiig  srbool,  during  terni-tiiri(', 
willioni  I  be  express  saiiclion  b)  leiici-  of  liis  jjarenl  or 
guardian,  ] nc vionsly  comniunic  alcd  by  tlic  barully. 
I'rdprielv  demands  llie  avoid;ni(e  ul  all  di-^->i])a;ion  — 
fasliionable  as  well  as  vulgar  during  ibc  regular  ses- 
sion of  an  instilulion  of  leaiaiing,  whose  great  i;bjecl  is 
instruction  and  not  amnsenienl." 

"it  is  considered  a  violation  of  i)ro])rie1y  for  any 
student  to  attend  any  ])arty  given  at  a  hotel  or  other 
pul)lic  jjlace,  witliout  ])ermission  obtruned  t  rorn  the 
Faculty.  The  late  hours,  promiscuous  assemblage,  lia- 
bility to  become  intoxicated,  expense,  and  general  dis- 
sipation characterizing  such  occasions  are  em])hatically 
at  variance  with  the  sobriety  of  that  application  to 
close  study  which  the  Faculty  are  expected  by  the 
patrons  of  the  college  and  the  public  generally  to  enforce 
at  a  seat  of  learning." 

"It  is  a  violation  of  propriety  to  attend  any  quasi 
theatrical,  or  other  exhibitions,  which  take  their  money 
on  the  plea  of  furnishing  amusement ;  or  any  lectures, 
whatever  their  professed  object,  without  the  sanction 
of  the  faculty." 

"It  is  an  euipJiatic  violation  of  propriety  to  purchase 
spirituous  liquors  in  or  out  of  the  village,  on  any  pre- 
tense of  medical  prescription  or  otherwise." 

"It  is  considered  a  violation  of  propriety  for  stu- 
dents to  be  found  out  of  their  rooms  at  night  during 
study  hours  or  afterwards,  where  no  reasonable  ground 
of  absence  can  be  alleged." 

"The  Faculty  regard  late  suppers  or  convivial  re- 
unions in  the  backrooms  of  stores  open  to  grave  censure 
on  many  accounts,  and  as  altogether  improper." 

In  1861,  courses  in  Bible  were  required  of  all  stu- 
dents for  four  years. 

There  were  no  changes  in  the  general  rules  until 
1876,  when  the  college  session  was  divided  into  two 
terms,  with  no  intervening  vacation.  First  term  began 
on  the  first  Monday  in  October  and  ended  the  fourteenth 
of  February.  Second  term  lasted  from  then  until  the 
last  W' ednesday  in  June.  There  were  three  libraries  at 
the  college  then.  There  was  the  regular  college  library, 
and  also  each  literary  society  had  a  considerable  library 
of  its  own. 

Two  years  later,  in  1878,  ministerial  students  and 
sons  of  ministers  of  the  S.  C.  Conference  were  not  re- 
cpnred  to  pay  tuition  fees.  Candidates  for  the  ministry, 
who  were  not  sons  of  preachers,  w&rt  recpiired  to  bring 
the  recommendation  of  the  quarterly  Conference  of  the 
Pastoral  charge  to  which  they  belonged,  and  also  to 
give  their  notes  for  the  full  amount  of  the  tuition  to 
be  paid  in  case  they  failed  to  enter  upon  the  work  of 
the  ministry. 

Examinations  were  limited  to  three  hours  in  the 
year  1883,  and  each  professor  could  determine  the 
(Turn  to  Page  29) 
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AMONG  THE 


BOOKS 


WIND,  SAND,  AND  STARS 

By  Antoine  de  Saint  Exupery 

Wind,  Sand,  and  Stars  is  not  a  great  book  in  the 
usually  accepted  sense.  That  is,  it  does  not  deal  with 
a  variety  of  finely  drawn  characters  who  have  a  tragic 
or  comic  destiny.  The  author  deliberately  cuts  himself 
a  slice  of  Time  and  consumes  it  while  he  chants  some 
of  the  poetry  of  an  airline  pilot.  The  book  is  poetry, 
and  poetry  of  a  specialized  sort  at  that.  From  the 
lyrical  tributes  to  fellow  pilots  to  the  staccato  sentences 
which  paint  a  great  storm,  the  lines  are  poetic  in  value. 

Perhaps  the  only  obscenity  which  the  book  contains 
is  the  bold  suggestion  that,  after  all,  the  Mother  Earth 
of  childhood  is  a  rather  bare  mother,  and  that  men 
have  deluded  themselves  intd  thinking  she  is  kind  by 
building  comfortable  houses  and  surrounding  them 
with  shady  parks.  The  author,  however,  has  the  eagle's 
eye  point  of  view.  For  him,  the  wind  is  more  than  a 
pleasant  outside  contrast  to  a  room  sweltering  at  80° ; 
the  sand  and  stars  are  not  our  soft  Southern  sand 
and  lambent  stars,  but  rather  the  merciless  desert  and 
the  axes  of  navigation.  Nature,  then,  is  presented  as 
a  foe  to  be  conquered  and  dealt  with,  and  not  as  a 
thing  to  love  primarily.  He  insists  that  the  growth 
of  human  ties  is  the  only  source  of  human  happiness; 
although  he,  too,  loves  the  white-capped  waves  and 
illimitable  stretches  of  desert.  Of  course,  by  "happi- 
ness" he  means  a  lasting  glow  which  outlives  rude 
shifts  of  scenery. 

Some  of  the  most  appealing  chapters  in  the  book 
deal  with  the  Spanish  Civil  War  and  the  author's  re- 
flectiims  on  humanity.  For  the  most  part  his  generali- 
zations about  life  are  thoughtful  and  sincere.  Perhaps 
alreadv  too  many  "quietly  damning"  criticisms  have 
been  heaped  on  the  ways  of  man,  but  there  is  little 
redundance  in  Exupery's  expression  of  personal  feel- 
ing. He  does  not  condemn  (ir  jiity  men,  he  tells  us; 
but  he  is  solicitous  about  the  millions  who  drudge  for 
vears,  and  wall  themselves  in  from  the  wind,  the  sand, 
and  the  stars. 

M.  Exuperv  is  thoroughly  Gallic  in  his  choice  of 


words.  Examples :  manumission,  ineluctable,  matutinal, 
divigation.  In  his  hands  these  words  of  Latin  origin 
are  used  with  an  almost  careless  self-confidence,  and 
this  dexterity  imparts  finesse  to  his  writing. 

—G.  B.  Beach. 


ADVENTURES  OF  A  YOUNG  MAN 

By  John  Dos  Passes 

Adi'cuturcs  of  a  Young  Man  is  the  story  of  an 
American  idealist  who  finds  intellectual  security  in  rad- 
ical movements  during  the  two  chaotic  decades  after  the 
World  War.  The  author  is  John  Dos  Passos,  Amer- 
ica's leading  left-wing  novelist.  However,  unlike  Ernest 
Hemingway,  Dos  Passos  is  no  ingenuous  advocate  of 
the  Moscow  government — that  betrayal  of  Communism  ; 
he  is  as  caustically  critical  of  Communists  and  their 
dogma  as  of  capitalists  and  theirs. 

The  title  of  this  novel  is  suggestive  of  a  biography, 
but  it  is  a  history,  a  history  of  the  Young  Man  and 
his  world  as  seen  through  his  eyes.  In  form,  Adi'cn- 
tures  of  a  Young  Man  is  unlike  Dos  Passos'  former 
novels,  for  in  the  past  he  has  written  in  the  "swing" 
style  which  characterizes  left-wing  literature.  The  plot- 
construction  in  this  book  is  all  that  is  conventional ; 
the  style  is  idiomatic  and  conversational,  the  subject 
matter  radical,  and  the  incident,  no  doubt,  would  be 
shocking  to  a  ladies'  reading  club. 

Glenn  Spotsvvood,  son  of  a  pacifist  professor,  spends 
an  uneventful  boyhood.  His  adventures  begin  while 
he  is  working  in  the  western  wheat  fields,  where  h's 
radicalism  takes  shape.  He  transfers  his  credits  to  Co- 
lumbia University,  but  his  two  years  there  are  tortured 
bv  his  love  for  Marice  Gulick,  a  nymphomanic  Freud- 
ist,  who  is  the  wife  of  a  sympathetic  professor;  and 
Gladys  Spingarn,  a  promiscuous  artist  and  Leninist, 
who  is  the  wife  of  a  chenfist  friend.  After  graduation. 
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(;ic'nii  uoi-ks  in  a  'I'cxas  liaiik,  Inil  his  l\ivvaniaii  Inmli 
(T,  Ihc  Kii  Klaii  and  Ins  I'.aliliill  like  (•nii)luycr 

join  lorccs  1(1  laisl  liini  liccansc  ni  liis  iiarllcipation  in 
a  strike  ni  lln'  kical  Mexican  pcnan  slielleis.  lie  re 
Inrns  to  New  \n\k  \n  conlinue  his  inlerrnpled  allair 
with  (Uadys,  and  In  jnin  ihe  C'l .niniuiiisl  parly  as  an 
org-anizer.  Thi'  (hetalnrship  in  Ihe  parly  and  ihe  lead- 
ers" scorn  of  Ihe  masses  soon  (hsihnsion  him  al)onl  ihe 
worth  of  memhershii),  l)nt  lie  slill  carries  on  his  h.^hl 
against  ca])italism.  However,  wlu'n  ihe  ohslinancy  and 
dishonesty  of  his  chiefs  cause  the  death  of  two  ol  Ins 
friends  in  a  coal  mine  strike,  he  ((uits  the  parly  in  dis- 
gust. Because  he  even  now  helieves  in  the  theory  of 
Communism,  he  volunteers  for  service  with  the  Loyal- 
ists in  Spain.  His  reputation  precedes  him,  and  he  is 
suspected  of  espionage.  The  Stalinist  secret  pohce  con- 
spire his  death  hy  sending  him  hefore  the  Fascist  guns. 

The  value  of  Adventures  of  a  Young  Man  lies,  not 
in  its  dramatic  tale  of  Glenn  Spotswood,  but  in  its 
accurate  and  thoughtful  study  of  the  Post-War  period. 
The  hero  is  conceived  as  symbolizing  the  Post-War 
intellectual,  and  his  experiences  are  those  of  a  social 
type. 

Dos  Passes  is  primarily  a  writer,  and  consequently 
lobbies  for  no  political  movement.  The  rottenness  of 
our  captains  of  industry  is  familiar,  but  Dos  Passos' 
rare  and  timely  presentation  of  the  Communist  leaders 
is  enlightening  and  refreshing.  In  the  past,  a  writer 
has  either  admired  the  party  chiefs  as  prophets,  or  de- 
clared that  they  should  be  shot.  Not  so  Dos  Passos. 
The  false  atmosphere  pervading  Communist  headcjuar- 
ters  is  quite  as  nauseating  as  that  in  a  bank  office. 

Dos  Passos  himself  might  be  identiiied  with  Glenn 
Spotswood  in  his  Communistic  ideas,  but  opposition  to 
the  party  itself.  Adventures  of  a  Young  Man  will  be 
attacked  by  Communist  party  members  and  capitalists, 
but  intelligent  readers  will  welcome  this  vigorous  and 
authentic  novel.  —John  L.  Thoinason. 


Hid  loo  svveel  stoi'ehonghl  (  akcs, 
iikI  cold, 

grease  llei  k<  d 

f  1  led  (  liieken, 


FOURTH-OF-JULY  BARBECUE 

(From   Page  12) 

At  11  o'clock 

the  picnickers  came, 

and  laid  the  long, 

newbuilt. 


/ith  pasteboard  plates, 


They  put  down 
storebought  bread, 


spindle-legged 

picnic  tables 

and  spoons, 

and  forks. 


and  wei 


to  watch 


file  games 
an<l  races 

and  shoot  llrecrackcrs. 

Flies  buzzed  out 
of  tlie  cowstalls 
in  the  i)asture 

on  the  other  side  of  the  woods  ; 
flies  swarmed  the  tables ; 
flies  specked  the  plates ; 
and  flies  drowned  in  the 
barbecue 

hash. 

The  races 
and  games 
and  firecrackers 
lost  their  appeal, 
and  the  picnickers 

straggled 

back 

to  the  tables. 
Men  talked  in  uncomfortable  little  knots, 
and  matronly  women  served  the  cold  barbecue. 
Girls  in  cool,  cotton  dresses 
chattered 
and  giggled 
confidentially  ; 
and  boys 

scaled 

empty 

plates, 

and  laughed  to  one  another. 

They  all  stufl:ed  down  their  food, 
saying  through  crammed  mouths 
that  it  was 
unusually  good ; 
and  the  flies 
swarmed  the  cakes, 
and  flies  drowned 
in  plates 

of  cold, 

greasy 

stew, 

and  the  picnickers 

wa\  ed  them  oft' 

with  halfhearted 

motions, 

and  ate  in  famished  gulps. 
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HK  JOURNAL  reprints  the  following  edi- 
torial taken  from  the  C(.)!iiiiibia  State  of 
December  20,  1939,  with  no  comment 
other  than  an  expression  of  appreciation 


tor's  reading  of  The  Journal  and  his  kind 


for  the 


comments  thereon. 

COLLEGE  COOK  41  YEARS 
"Wofford  College  Journal  in  its  50th  anniversary 
number  handsomely  and  properly  includes  among  its 
sketches  of  campus  personalities  one  of  the  coalblack 
Tom  Donaldson,  61,  Snyder  Hall  chef-de-cuisine,  who 
is  in  his  41st  year  of  service.  In  all  these  41  years  he 
has  been  absent  from  his  kitchen  but  five  days.  His 
theory  is,  'When  you  get  sick,  don't  give  up;  just  keep 
working  and  you  won't  have  time  to  be  ill.'  Born  in 
St.  George — his  father  was  a  Methodist  minister  — 
Tom  got  as  far  as  the  ninth  grade  in  school.  His  first 
job  was  as  handy-man  in  the  home  of  a  Columbia  physi- 
cian. His  thoughtfulness  on  his  job  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  when  the  student  body  was  smaller, 
it  was  his  custom  to  serve  his  biscuits  direct  from  the 
big  pans  in  which  they  had  been  baked,  so  they  should 
reach  the  table  quite  hot.  He  has  no  special  pet  recipe : 
T  try  to  make  the  best  out  of  each  dish,  and  always 
cook  as  if  I  were  trying  to  win  the  prize.'  Tom  re- 
members wistfully  the  students  of  his  earlier  years  at 
the  college:  T  hate  to  say  it,  but  the  old  students  were 
more  genteel  and  more  lovable.'  They  were  'satisfied 
with  many  inconveniences,  which  the  modern  boy 
wouldn't  tolerate.'  He  liked  the  'formality  and  cour- 
toeus  dignity'  that  formerly  prevailed,  'when  custom 
and  tradition  were  more  respected'." 


The  November  issue  of  the  Converse  Coiicct't  makes 
for  charming  reading  and  the  use  of  a  fiftieth  anni- 
versary theme  successfully  integrates  the  varied  types 
of  writing. 

Tlie  pi'ose  stories  are  on  a  higher  level  of  perfec- 
tion, in  our  opinion,  than  either  the  essays  or  poems. 
(We  are  not  using  l^crjccfioii  in  the  alisolute  sense 
here.)    i\Iiss  Pratt's  JJ'r  An'  Tivo  is  a  deftly  com- 


posed little  sketch,  and  the  descriptions  of  Patricia  are 
for  some  reason  startlingly  fresh  and  convincing.  The 
pale-faced  mother  is  well  drawn  also.  The  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood  Doll  is  an  uncompromising  horror  tale,  in 
contrast  to  the  more  chastened  stories,  which  treat  of 
simple  situations.  Miss  Harrison  can  daub  on  the  ad- 
jectives in  their  proper  sequence,  and  in  a  thoroughly 
artistic  way,  but  we  must  confess  that  we  felt  no  deep 
terror  at  the  denouncement — that  is,  actual,  hair-raising, 
fear.  This  short  story,  however,  is  cleverly  done,  with 
an  eye  to  the  time  element  and  dialect,  always  hard 
to  render  exactly. 

Of  the  poetry,  we  think  Miss  Beckman's  Between 
YoH  and  Me  is  the  most  significant  single  poem,  partly 
because  of  the  typographical  niceties  of  construction, 
and  partly  because  of  its  unmistakable  verve.  The  nu- 
merous Conversclieder,  by  Misses  Beppy  Hunter  and 
Ellen  Monroe,  are  efi^ective  in  their  phrasing  and  con- 
tent. 

The  grammar  of  this  issue  is  inexcusable,  simply 
because  it  mars  an  otherwise  polished  magazine.  The 
word  "reverend"  is  used  as  a  title  in  the  article  To 
Converse  Ideals  They  Were  Loyal  and  True,  although 
such  usage  is  highly  debatable  and  smacks  of  tabloid 
influence.  But  our  main  suggestion  is  that  subjects  and 
verbs  be  aligned,  mortised  and  tenoned,  butchered  into 
submission,  or  in  some  way,  brought  into  agreement. 
Light  and  Day  has  an  obvious  faulty  agreement  of  sub- 
ject and  verb,  while  the  first  sentence  of  We  Are  Two 
shows  up  another  similar  error. 

There  are  occasional  cliches,  such  as  "as  a  bolt  from 
the  blue"  ;  some  few  grotcsqueries  of  expression,  such 
as  this  gem:  "Mata  Hari  belonged  to  the  old  rugged 
individualistic  generation  of  spydom."  The  history  of 
Mata  Hari  certainly  bears  out  the  quoted  assertion, 
Init  what  would  the  proponents  of  rugged  individualism 
in  politics  think  of  this  usage? 

On  the  whole,  the  November  Concept  is  a  stimu- 
lating and  tlioroughly  enjoyalile  adventure  in  reading. 
We  believe  that  the  writers  in  this  issue  are  promising 
observers  and  psychologists.  The  general  make-up  and 
the  illustrations  leave  nothing  further  to  be  desired, 
except  more  illustrations  of  the  same  type.  Particularly 
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(.noat^in,^^  arc  llic  iiisci  Mock  prinis,  Ixihhiii.^  up  al  m 
UTvals  in  llic  Icxl.    'I'lu'  cnlirc  inai^azinc  is  alive  willi 
(•\])rc,ssiim.s  nl  scIkhiI  spirit,  and  lliis  issnc  rcprcscnl s 
llu'  practical  a])])licati()n  u\  sonic  of  that  spirit  to  m 
ItM-cstiii^  writiiis;-. 

—(A  n.  H. 

:|=        *  * 

In  tlu'  l.aiulcr  Collct^'c  N'ovc^iiibt'r  lirul licsian .  a 
magazine  showing  excellent  possihililics,  but  as  a  whole 
disappointing  in  its  present  outlay,  there  ai)pears  a 
well-written  article  entitled,  "Menace  to  YoiUli,"  by 
Frances  West.  The  article,  dealing  with  marihuana 
and  its  relationship  to  the  youth  of  today,  is  in  our 
estimation  the  best  jm-osc  in  the  issue.  'J'he  poetry  was, 
on  the  whole,  rather  pleasing,  and  the  general  reading 
interest  of  the  magazine  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
inclusion  of  the  alumnae  feature,  though  in  this 
particular  instance  we  believe  interest  would  have  been 
added  by  the  publication  of  the  original  poem  along 
with  the  comments  that  Miss  Brown  received. 
*      *  * 

As  a  whole,  we  were  quite  pleased  with  the  winter 
issue  of  the  College  of  Charleston  Magazine,  with  Elton 
Bouknight's  art  w-ork  adding  considerable  interest  to 
the  neat  appearance  of  the  layout.  The  prose  fiction 
was  marked  by  disappointingly  overworked  plots, 
though  most  showed  at  least  careful  thought  and  re- 
vision. There  was  too  obvious  an  etJort  to  follow  the 
style  of  the  "popular"  magazines. 

In  the  poetry  section,  Milton  S.  Holcombe  would 
have  us  believe  he  is  a  devout  reader  of  Poe,  though 
his  possible  imitation  in  "Tomy  Lee,"  of  Poe's  "Anna- 
belle  Lee,"  lacks  the  fire  and  emotional  spirit  of  the 
early  American  master.  Holcombe,  again,  we  feel, 
goes  distinctly  out  of  his  way  in  the  theme  of  "The 
Southern  Gray."  The  Civil  War  is  over.  The  South 
lost,  but  that  is  not  for  this  generation  to  bemoan. 
Fanning  cold  ashes  is  pointless. 

The  Citadel  Shako  for  autumn  shows  the  best  ar- 
rangement of  material  that  has  come  in  the  Exchange 
thus  far,  though  we  had  the  feeling  of  lack  of  careful 
preparation  of  the  material  itself.  The  prose  is  gen- 
erally fair  in  mechanical  treatment,  but  there  seems 
something  lacking  in  freshness,  originality  and  creative 
spirit.  Worn  out  plots  can  rarely  receive  treatment  of 
sufficient  merit  to  warrant  thoughtful  reading. 

The  poetrv,  we  believe,  far  excels  the  prose,  both 
in  mechanical  treatment  and  in  show  of  origniahty. 
The  cover,  though  a  splendid  idea,  either  w-as  not 
capably  executed,  or,  as  we  prefer  to  believe,  failed 
to  print  satisfactorily. 

The  November  issue  of  the  Erskine  Golden  Quill 
leaves  us  with  the  feeling  that  the  student  body  is  not 
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cHipeiatiii.i;  In  prodiKe  ilie  l,est  magazine  of  which  it 
is  capahle.  With  no  (Miiinienl  on  -oiileni-,  other  tlian 
1,,  say  the  poelrv  far  cvrelled  tlie  i-rose  in  originality, 
inlei-{'sl  and  care  in  pi  epai  at  ion,  we  jjass  onr  e()U\\<\\- 
iiK'iils  to  the  stair  for  turniii.t.;  out  sncli  a  magazine  while 
laboring  under  the  necessity  of  iiioiitlily  jjublication. 

An  article  showing  coiiniieiidable  cai'e  in  prepa- 
ration, and— certainly  in  a  girl's  college  magazine- 
propriety  of  presentation  ajipears  in  the  November  is- 
sue of  the  Columbia  College  Crilrritjii.  "And  Corn- 
])read,  of  Course,""  by  Mary  I'.lack,  is  l-y  far  the  out- 
standing contribution  of  the  issue.  It  includes  four 
recipes  for  prei)aring  the  Southern  dish  that  ranks 
second  only  to  fried  chicken  in  notoriety. 

Other  magazines  received  in  exchange  are  bemg 
read  with  interest  and  appreciation,  and  as  many  as 
possible  will  be  reviewed  in  later  issues. 

_/.  c.  R. 


DR.  WELSEY  CARROLL 

(From  Page  5) 

For  a  moment  the  Bishop  is  startled— shocked  into  a 
flutter  of  anxious  anticipation.  It  seems  that  Catsmeat 
has  had  the  outrageous  effrontery  to  don  the  head- 
master's cap  and  gown  and  seat  himself  in  the  head- 
master's chair,  and  that  presently  the  headmaster  must 
come  in  and  give  Catsmeat  a  frightful  wigging. 

About  Catsmeat's  feelings  Wodehouse  is  strangely 
silent.  I  know  what  they  were,  however,  for  in  writing 
this  piece  for  The  Journal  I  experience  them.  I  suf- 
fer that  panicky -feeling  of  apprehension  that  one  has 
when  he  just  knows  that  somebody  is  going  to  give  him 
the  bird,  for  behind  my  undoubtedly  grave  and  pos- 
sibly professorial  demeanor  and  beneath  my  cum- 
bersome academic  gown  some  one  of  my  cronies  of 
twenty  years  ago  will  be  quick  to  detect  the  familiar 
features'  of  Frosh  or  Duke  Carroll,  or  whatever  other 
appellation  he  knew  me  by. 

Perhaps  this  kind  of  retarded  recognition,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  is  perfectly-  natural,  and— to  use  a 
teacher's  phrase— "true  to  life."  I  believe  that  some- 
where Cabell  points  out  that  life  is  largely  an  inter- 
minable etTort  to  pretend  to  be  what  seems  expected. 
Though  I  don't  subscribe  entirely  to  that  doctrine.  I 
can  understand  it  when  chance  brings  me  across  old 
school  fellows,  wdio,  I  am  told,  have  turned  into  respe->n- 
sible  citizens,  eminent  manipulators  in  local  or  national 
pohtics,  authorities  in  business,  leaders  in  education, 
admired  clergymen.  I  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
they  are  still  the  fellows  I  went  to  Wofl:'ord  with,  who 
shook  with  me  in  their  boots  at  a  well  aimed  ferule  or 
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question,  who  lolled  in  the  sun  in  front  of  the  Wigwam 
or  the  Elite,  and  who  were  to  be  found  on  Saturday 
nights  among  the  statuary  of  the  Converse  College 
foyer.  I  likewise  know  very  well  that  at  bottom  I  too 
have  changed  but  little  from  what  I  was  in  those  days, 
even  though  my  looking  glass  displays  a  somewhat 
graver-seeming  person  and  though  I  am  now  at  the 
other  end  of  the  teacher's  ferule. 

I  know  with  certainty  that  the  years  have  brought 
no  change  in  my  attitude  towards  my  Alma  Mater,  and 
that  Wofford  will  always  remain  the  same  to  me,  just 
as  the  features  of  a  parent  have  for  an  afifectionate 
child  but  the  one  and  unchanging  aspect.  I  don't  mean 
tO'  say  that  there  have  been  no  changes,  for  I  dare  say 
no  year  has  passed  but  that  there  has  come  some  phy- 
sical improvement  in  buildings,  campus,  equipment, 
or  student  enrollment.  All  of  us  old  grads  take  pride 
in  these  achievements,  in  these  changes.  Yet  these  can 
in  no  way  modify  that  intangible  something  which — 
whether  it  be  the  result  of  her  proud  history  and  tra- 
dition, her  grand  old  faculty,  the  character  of  her  stu- 
dents— is  Wofford's  ciuintessential  element,  and  which 
will  remain  for  us  eternally  unchanged.  I  speak  of  her 
spirit,  the  genius  loci,  which,  in  the  words  of  Cardinal 
Newman,  "haunts  the  home  where  it  has  been  born, 
and  which  imbues  and  forms,  more  or  less,  and  one  by 
one,  every  individual  who  is  successively  brought  under 
its  shadow." 

As  I  have  been  a  teacher  myself  since  graduation — 
in  South  Carolina,  in  New  York,  in  Georgia,  and  now 
in  New  Hampshire — it  has  been  my  misfortune  never 
to  have  been  able  to  return  to  a  single  Wofford  com- 
mencement or  reunion.  In  the  past  twenty  years,  how- 
ever, I  have  encountered  many  WolTord  men  ( and 
sometimes  in  the  most  remote  and  unlikely  kind  of 
places  in  both  this  and  other  countries),  and  always 
we  talked  eagerly  and  wistfully  of  the  good  old  days 
spent  in  the  shadows  of  Wofford's  twin  towers.  And 
to  me  it  was  like  a  cool  and  refreshing  drink  directly 
from  the  Fountain  of  Youth.  You  can  understand, 
therefore,  why  1  am  glad  to  have  this  chance  to  hail 
my  fellow  Wofford  friends  wherever  they  are,  and 
to  reaffirm  mv  affection  for  her  and  my  ])ri(le  in  her 
achievements. 


FLASH! 

(,F>oiii  Page  7) 

"Get  your  camera  and  get  there  as  quick  as  you 
can,"  was  the  order. 

1  hung  uj).  immediately  called  a  cab,  and  ten  min- 
utes later  was  leaving  the  newspaper  office  with  camera, 
plenty  of  iilm  and  bulbs.  It  had  been  raining  just 
enough  to  make  the  roads  like  freshly  greased  glass, 
but  we  did  80  miles  per  and  arrived  at  the  wreckage 


heap  before  the  misting  rain  had  washed  the  blood  and 
brains  off  the  concrete. 

I  looked  over  the  situation,  considered  my  recent 
successes  that  had  put  me  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of 
myself  as  the  paper's  ace  photographer,  and  decided 
immediately  that  I  could  turn  out  pictures  just  as  good 
as  those  of  the  commercial  photographer  who  was  just 
leaving  the  scene.  I  calmly  went  about  making  the 
necessary  shots  and  left,  the  essence  of  self-conlidence 
glowing  within  me. 

Back  at  the  office,  I  called  the  engraver  and  told 
him  I  would  have  wreck  pictures  in  an  hour  and  to 
be  on  hand  to  make  the  plates.  Then  I  withdrew  into 
the  dark-room,  measured  out  my  developer  (so  I 
thought ) ,  turned  out  the  lights  and  slapped  the  nega- 
tives in  their  first  bath.  Four  minutes  later  I  turned 
on  a  red  light  and  looked  at  them.  They  were  all  blank. 
Blank!  For  a  moment  my  mind,  too,  was  a  blank,  then 
it  dawned  on  me.  /  had  no  pictures! 

A  few  minutes'  frantic  investigation  showed  that  the 
bottle  I  thought  contained  a  developing  fluid  really  had 
nothing  in  it  but  water,  consequently — no  pictures. 

It  was  a  very  good  thing  for  the  next  morning's 
paper  that  a  commercial  photographer  had  visited  the 
scene  of  the  wreck. 

But  the  thrills  far  overshadow  the  disappointments, 
and  wrecks  are  certainly  thrilling — and  thought-pro- 
voking. I've  often  thought  that  it  would  make  an  in- 
teresting study  to  calculate  the  difference  in  the  rates 
of  speed  traveled  going  to  and  from  wrecks.  Most 
people  race  to  get  there,  but  I  believe  they  will  average 
many  miles-per-hour  slower  while  returning. 

I  remember  one  rainy  Saturday  night  when  we 
crawled  over  nnidd}'  country  roads  to  get  to  a  little 
country  trail  that  crossed  a  railway  track.  A  '28  or 
'29  model  truck  (we  couldn't  tell  which)  had  gone  into 
competition  with  a  freight  train,  and  the  outcome  was 
scattered  several  hundred  feet  down  the  track. 

And  another  I  remember  was  a  late  afternoon  af- 
fair involving  a  car  and  truck  that  met  at  a  country 
crossroads,  with  a  man's  chest  doubling  up  the  auto's 
steering  wheel.  That  time  I  was  fortunate  in  getting 
an  angle  that  showed  up  a  "State  Highway  STOP" 
sign  between  the  two  piles  of  newly  created  junk.  That 
sign  told  the  whole  story.  Someone  didn't  stop — in  time. 

But  the  job's  not  all  made  up  of  wrecks,  fires  and 
shootings.  There  are  the  rather  tame  ladies'  club  meet- 
ings, conventions,  dances,  civic  gatherings,  etc.  etc.  etc. 
All  of  it  interesting,  all  of  it  life,  life  as  it's  lived,  re- 
gardless where,  how  or  by  whom. 

You  see  people  in  all  sorts  of  situations :  when  the 
bread-winner  has  just  been  salvaged  from  the  wreck- 
age of  the  family  auto,  when  little  Johnny  has  just  been 
chosen  winner  of  the  Tommy  Tucker  Egg-Rolling 
Tournament,  when  soprano  sister  Mary  decides  to  en- 
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Icrtlic  Hire!  i^rrd  v'^imi;-  Audit i( )n,  or  when  (lie  Wliitllcr's 
C'lul)  holds  its  ;iniiual  sl;ilc  coii vcnl ion. 

It's  iiilcmslinj^— all  of  il.  'I'hc  ihrills  of  a  "scoop," 
(he  sorrows  of  a  failurt',  the  loni;  hours  in  a  dark- 
room wiieu  the  open  sindij^hl  seems  a  ihini;-  ol  the  far 
distant  past,  the  pleasures  uf  meeting  peoi)le  of  all  types 
in  all  i)laces  doing  all  things — life  as  it's  lived.  It  helps 
you  know  it's  worth  the  living. 

— .:/.  O.  W. 


THE  RULES  WE  LIVE  BY 

(From  Page  23) 
"condition  of  advancement"  in  his  classes.  A  student 
who  failed  to  pass  might  be  required  either  to  repeat 
the  course  or  to  do  extra  work,  as  the  professor  might 
see  ht. 

Concerning  literary  societies,  membership  in  which 
was  required,  the  catalogue  of  1883  has  this  to  say: 
"The  beneficial  influence  of  these  societies  confirms 
the  authorities  in  enforcing  the  rule  that  every  student 
on  entering  college  shall  connect  himself  with  one  of 
them." 

All  students  were  required  to  attend  "daily  pray- 
ers" in  the  College  Chapel  and  also  were  expected  to 
attend  church  on  Sunday. 

While  "secret  fraternities"  were  not  against  the 
rules,  Dr.  Carlisle  seemed  to  think  that  they  were  not 
beneficial,  and  advised  new  students  not  to  join  them. 

By  1887,  a  Fitting  School  had  been  established  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  students  for  regular  college 
work.  The  rules  of  government  in  the  Fitting  School 
were  of  course  even  more  rigid  than  those  of  the  reg- 
ular college.  Students  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
grounds  without  permission  of  the  Headmaster.  No 
profanity  or  obscene  language  was  allowed.  The  read- 
ing of  "trashy  books"  was  prohibited.  Students  were 
required  to  stay  in  their  own  rooms  during  study 
period,  from  7:30  to  11 :00  P.  M.,  and  Hghts  had  to  be 
out  at  11:30  P.  M.  Also,  students  were  required  to 
attend  at  least  one  church  service  on  Sunday.  And  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  following  year,  we  read:  "Each 
student  is  required  to  devote  a  half  hour  each  afternoon 
to  the  reading  of  such  books  as  the  teachers  may  sug- 
gest or  approve." 

Four  holidays  were  given  in  1891  :  Thanksgiving 
Day,  one  week  at  Christmas,  Washington's  Birthday, 
and  Good  Friday.  Three  years  later,  in  1894,  the  li- 
braries of  the  two  literary  societies .  were  merged  wath 
the  college  Hbrary.  In  the  same  year,  students  of  the 
Fitting  School  were  given  two  more  "strange"  rules. 
Cigarette  smoking  was  forbidden,  and  the  borrowing 
or  lending  of  money  was  prohibited! 

In  1895,  students  who  were  behind  in  one  subject 


were  not  allowed  lo  p.-iilK  ipalc  ni  any  "pnhlic  exer- 
cise" or-  athletic  game,  in  tlic  following  \ear,  a  stu- 
dent who  was  absent  as  many  a^  twelve  lime-,  during 
the  year  from  any  depart  iiieni  wa-,  i  ei|iiii  e(l  to  do  s]j(^cial 
summer  work  assigned  by  I  lie  pi  olessor.  /\  new  gym- 
nasium had  been  built,  and  all  students  were  required 
to  take  a  regular  c<inrse  in  physical  cdnration. 

V,y  1903,  "secret  fraternities"  had  been  outlawed. 
An  examination  was  held  in  each  de])art n lent  every 
month  for  students  who  had  been  absent  from  classes 
during  the  month.  All  absentees  in  the  same  depart- 
ment were  to  stand  the  same  examination,  the  subj(-ct 
being  assigned  three  days  in  advance. 

The  Fitting  School  catalogue  for  1904  stated  that 
students  who  had  not  been  vaccinated  before  entering 
school  would  be  vaccinated  immediately  afterwards. 
No  senior  in  the  college  was  allowed  to  carry  more 
than  twenty-two  hours  of  work. 

In  1907,  this  interesting  note  was  put  in  the  cata- 
logue concerning  Fitting  School  students:  "The  Fit- 
ting School  is  not  a  reformatory.  Incorrigible  boys 
and  boys  who  have  been  expelled  from  other  institu- 
tions will  not  be  admitted.  ..."  In  the  Fitting  School, 
card  playing  was  forbidden,  and  suspension  would  fol- 
low the  second  ofifense.  "Any  student  who  drinks  in- 
toxicating liciuors,  hazes,  leaves  the  grounds  when 
restricted,  has  firearms,  or  is  out  of  his  room  or  ofi" 
the  grounds  at  night  without  permission,  is  sent  home 
immediately." 

Beginning  in  1910,  physical  examinations  were  re- 
quired twice  each  year  for  each  student  taking  the 
gymnasium  work.  In  this  way  "he  can  tell  how  much 
his  physical  exercises  meant  to  him." 

More  rules  were  made  in  1915  concerning  absences, 
public  functions,  and  back  work.  For  four  absences 
from  a  class  that  met  more  than  once  a  week,  and  for  two 
absences  from  a  class  that  met  once  a  week,  a  student 
was  required  to  do  additional  work  under  the  direction 
of  his  instructor.  His  record  was  marked  "failure"  until 
the  work  assigned  had  been  satisfactorily  done.  How- 
ever, a  physician's  certificate  was  accepted  in  case  of 
prolonged  illness. 

In  the  catalogue  of  1917,  there  was  this  faint  echo 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  outside  world:  "During 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  all  students  are  required 
to  take  military  drill,  and  gymnasium  exercises  are 
temporarily  suspended."  For  the  first  part  of  the  next 
year,  there  was  a  Student  Army  Training  Corps.  ]Men 
of  military  age  and  physical  fitness  were  enrolled. 

Greek  letter  fraternities  were  again  allowed  to  hold 
meetings  in  1921.  Students  not  on  athletic  teams  or  in 
the  R.  O.  T.  C.  were  required  to  attend  regular  Physi- 
cal Training  classes.  Students  could  not  leave  the  city 
without  permission,  requests  for  which  had  to  be  in 
writing.  Hazing  was  not  permitted,  and  students  were 
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required  to  sign  a  pledge  not  to  haze  while  connected 
with  AVofford  College. 

In  1922,  the  rule  was  passed  declaring  six  absences 
from  chapel  merits  suspension.  Instead  of  taking  a  re- 
examination, students  could  pass  a  term's  work,  begin- 
ning in  1923,  by  making  an  extra  high  grade  on  the  next 
term's  work.  An  average  daily  grade  below  70  Ijarred 
a  student  from  the  examination.  Students  who  failed 
50  per  cent  of  their  work  were  automatically  "excluded 
from  college." 

The  rule  was  made,  in  1925,  that  every  student 
must  attend  at  least  50  per  cent  of  his  classes  in  order 
to  get  credit  on  any  course.  The  following  year,  a 
student  who  was  taking  an  extra  course  had  to  drop 
it  if  he  was  failing  a  subject. 

In  1927,  a  system  of  Honor  Courses  was  inaugu- 
rated. This  allowed  Honor  Students  to  get  credit  for 
special  study  done  during  the  school  year  and  in  the 
summer,  without  having  to  attend  classes  in  those  sub- 
jects studied. 

It  was  in  1929  that  students  were  required  to  have 
accumulated  one  hundred  and  twenty  equality  credits, 
an  average  of  ten  a  term,  to  graduate.  The  catalogue 
of  1930  stated  the  rule  that  membership  in  a  Literary 
Society  was  required  of  students  for  at  least  one  year. 
Term  exams  were  held  during  the  last  week  of  each 
term,  and  each  class  was  excused  from  the  recitation 
on  the  day  before  the  first  exam  for  that  class.  Stu- 
dents failing-  on  the  work  of  any  term  were  permitted 
to  make  up  their  failures  in  summer  schools  approved 
by  the  faculty.  These  rules,  of  course,  still  obtain. 

Perhaps  the  most  "important"  rule  for  students  to- 
day is  the  one  regarding  "cuts"  from  classes — at  least 
it's  one  the  students  take  advantage  of  more  than  any 
other.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  there  was  no  allowance 
made  for  unexcused  absences  before  1933.  It  was  in 
that  year  that  a  limited  number  of  unexcused  absences, 
or  cuts,  were  allowed  ;  it  is  the  same  system  that  is  in 
effect  today.  For  three-hour  courses,  three  cuts  a  term 
are  allowed  ;  for  two-hour  courses,  twO'  cuts  ;  and  for 
one-hour  courses,  one  cut  is  allowed.  A  grade  of  "B" 
adds  one  cut  for  the  next  term,  and  a  grade  of  "A," 
two  cuts.  One  over-cut  drops  the  grade  one  letter. 
Two  over-cuts  drops  the  student  from  the  course  for 
the  term.  Cuts  immediately  before  or  after  a  holiday 
count  as  double  cuts.  Four  unexcused  cuts  are  allowed 
from  chapel  and  physical  training. 

In  the  same  )ear  (a  }'ear  of  many  "reforms"),  the 
rule-  we  have  now  whxh  governs  leaving  town  was 
put  in  effect.  Freshmen  cannot  leave  the  city  without 
permission.  Sdlihonn ires  can  leave  the  city  without 
])erniissii 111  i)rovided  the)'  do  nnt  miss  classes  or  are 
not  out  civer-night.  Otherwise  the\  are  rec|uired  to 
obtain  permis.sinn  to  lea\ (.■.    Juniors  ;uul  .Seniors  can 


leave  the  city  without  permission,  but  in  case  they  are 
to  miss  classes  or  be  out  over-night,  they  are  required 
to  leave  a  note  in  the  Dean's  office  telling  when  they 
will  leave,  where  they  are  going,  and  when  they  will 
return. 


AFTERGLOW 

How  strange,  my  love,  that  I  can  see 

Deep  within  thine  eyes 

The  one  last  spark  of  love  for  me 

That  flickers,  then  dies 

As  a  solitary  ember 

That  can  never  be  a  flame. 

Is  there  nothing  I  can  say. 

No  last  chance  to  regain 

The  love  which  yet  I  hold  so  dear 

That  even  to  hear  your  name 

Quickens  the  beat  of  my  lonely  heart, 

Which  has  never  beat  the  same 

Since  that  shining  hour  when  Fate  had  us  meet — 

Do  none  of  these  memories  remain  ? 

— R.  J.  Jennings. 


TWILIGHT  DREAMS 

I'm  reposing  in  a  lonely  mood  when  to  me  it  seems 
In  the  twilight  of  my  wandering  thoughts 
There  steals  into  my  dreams 

A  misty  form  of  saintliness.  An  angel  clad  in  wliite 

Walks  down  a  moonlit  pathway 

Lighted  by  a  silvery  light. 

My  vision  treads  with  silent  steps 

As  though  fearing  to  awaken 

The  lonely  soul  that's  there  in  solitude : 

The  one  whose  heart  she  has  taken. 

With  extended  hand  she  beckons  to  me, 

l')Ut  I  sit  there  all  the  while 

Entranced  by  her  beaut}',  her  loveliness, 

And  the  faint  glow  of  her  smile. 

For  one  brief  moment  she  lingers. 

And  then  with  a  gliding  grace 

She  again  ascends  the  pathway — 

The  smile  gone  from  her  face. 

— A'.  ./.  J  Clin  in  (/s. 
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James  H.  Carlisle  takes  a  peep 


WITHIN  THE  WALLS  OF  DOGMA 


in  the  style  of  John  Bunyan 


I  I  l''.RI''  was  once  a  Wise  Man  who  was  de- 
termined to  find  out  who  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Rehgion.  So  with  his  long 
wdiite  beard,  his  scliolar's  gown,  and  a 
telescope  which  he  named  Curiosity,  he  set  out  upon 
his  journey.  He  carried  for  protection  a  sword,  the 
sword  of  Doubt.  With  a  walking-cane,  Patience,  to 
bear  him  up  over  the  rough  ways,  he  came  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  kingdom  of  Religion. 

It  was  a  densely  forested  country  surrounded  by 
a  high  wall,  called  the  Wall  of  Dogma.  This  wall  had 
branches  which  separated  portions  of  the  kingdom  from 
each  other.  At  every  gate  were  Ceremonial  Guardians. 
But  the  Wise  Man  had  two  keys :  Tolerance  and  Sym- 
pathy, which  opened  every  gate  in  the  country.  He 
therefore  gained  c^uick  admittance. 

Once  inside  the  main  gate,  he  proceeded  toward 
Revelation,  the  capital  of  the  country.  After  a  few 
hours  of  travel  an  earth-shaking  roar  caused  him  to 
draw  forth  his  sword.  A  frightful  monster  barred  his 
path.  It  was  bkc  a  great  ape  or  gorilla  in  its  perturbing 
appearance,  with  glistening  fangs  and  sickening  breath. 
It  cried  out : 

'T  am  Fear,  the  first  one  anybody  finds  when  he 
seeks  the  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  of  Religion.  I 
am  the  most  powerful  of  the  police,  or  Priests,  that 
guide  travelers  through  this  land.  You  cannot  go  farther 
in  your  quest  unless  you  dispose  of  me." 

Wise  Man  addressed  the  monster:  "Perhaps  you 
are  the  founder  of  this  kingdom.  It  may  have  been 
that  your  persecutions  of  men  established  this  kingdom 
as  your  sway,  so  that  none  may  enter  it  except  through 
having  met  you." 

Then  the  beast  roared  and  lunged  at  the  pilgrim. 
Wise  Man  thrust  forth  his  sword  for  defense,  but  Fear 
seize  d  the  sword  Doubt  and  then  it  seemed  that  Wise 
Man  would  be  slain  by  his  own  weapon.  However, 
he  raised  the  sheath  Confidence  by  which  Doubt  was 
kept  covered  when  not  in  use,  and  brandishing  it  as  a 
club  he  parried  the  beast's  blows.  Suddenly  the  glare 
of  the  sheath  blinded  Fear,  and  Wise  Man  knocked 
the  beast  senseless,  recovering  thereupon  his  sword. 
The  beast  was  too  tough  in  skin  for  him  to  slay,  so  he 


proceeded  on  the  journey,  saying:  "Fear  is  a  noisy 
inhabitant  of  ibis  kingdom,  ljut  he  did  not  found  it.  1 
am  sure,  for  then  the  sheath  of  Confidence  would  not 
have  struck  him  d(jwn.  This  sheath  was  fcjrged  by 
smiths  of  this  country,  and  like  the  sword,  will  harm 
no  true  citizen." 

He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  with  ear-splitting 
crack  a  bolt  of  Hghtning  cleft  a  tree  before  him.  This 
lightning  continued  to  play  around  the  tree  while  a 
voice  formed  itself  in  the  thunder,  and  the  philosopher 
heard,  while  his  cloak  flew  wildly  around  his  body: 

"I  am  Power,  the  driver  of  the  stars.  He  who 
made  the  heavens  and  the  earth  set  me  forth  as  prime 
agent  to  vivify  all  the  inanimate  and  animate  worlds 
with  motion.  All  things  look  to  me  for  life  and  action 
and  body." 

The  Wise  Man  said,  "Surely,  this  is  the  founder 
of  Religion,  for  men  seeing  Power  manifesting  himself 
were  led  to  conceive  of  gods  who  worked  by  Power.' 
Then  a  bolt  of  lightning  struck  at  the  ^^'ise  Man,  but 
again  the  sw-ord  and  sheath  saved  him,  for  through 
them  the  bolt  was  discharged  to  the  ground.  At  once 
the  storm  went  as  swiftly  as  it  had  come.  "No,"  Wise 
Man  thought,  "it  is  not  Power  that  founded  Religion." 

Wise  Man  thought  a  voice  now  called  him,  but 
nowhere  could  he  find  the  speaker.  Then  echo-like  it 
came  to  him  from  air  and  earth:  "I  am  ceaseless  Time, 
ageless  Endurance,  and  the  works  of  Power  fade  away 
before  my  sight.  I  alone  am  changeless,  a  dnn  re- 
flection of  the  Creator  on  the  m'rror  of  Eventuality. 
Your  sword  cannot  touch  me." 

Wise  Man  thought,  "Truly  man  would  feel  that 
Time  is  divine  and  that  the  gods  are  oft'spring  of  Time. 
Was  it  this  that  raised  this  kingdom?"  Drawing  forth 
the  sword,  he  exclaimed,  "No!  On  the  point  of  this 
blade  lies  Death  and  not  even  Time  by  his  own  power 
can  change  Death !  I  seek  those  whom  men  regard  as 
conquerors  of  Death  ;  they  founded  this  kingdom  !" 

Immediatel)'  Wise  Man  heard  a  merry  piping  and 
a  boy  came  by,  in  purple  and  white  lace,  dancing  and 
playing  a  flute,  preceding  a  King  and  a  Queen,  rulers 
of  the  land  of  Religion.   The  boy  cried  : 

"Make  way !   Here  passes  King  Love  and  Queen 
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Power-in- Weakness,  rulers  of  the  kingdom  of  Re- 
ligion. I  am  Prince  Joy,  their  fond  oiTspring,  and  we, 
no  others,  have  established  this  fair  land.  Let  all  men 
come  hither !" 

Wise  Man  came  forward  and  made  obeisance.  Then 
the  King  said:  "My  consort,  Power-in-Weakness,  first 
draws  men's  hearts  to  the  Unseen.  It  is  when  men 
begin  to  feel  that  there  is  a  great  force,  then  they 
begin  to  worship.  A  quiet  sunbeam  falling  upon  rock 
may  rend  it.  A  soft  flame  may  turn  solid  rock  to  liquid. 
When  man  sees  in  a  breeze  or  spark  power  to  level 
forests,  when  man  endows  in  imagination  an  amulet  or 
or  a  bone  fetish  with  power  to  succor  or  hinder,  then 
he  worships.  Then  I,  Love,  am  seen  to  be  joined  to 
Power-in-Weakness  by  my  very  nature,  and  the  Joy 
born  of  our  union  causes  man  to  praise  this  fair  realm 
we  made." 

"Our  son  Joy  overcomes  the  despair  of  Death,  and 
my  wife  and  I  promise  from  the  weakness  of  Death  a 
new  and  more  splendid  power  of  life." 

Then  Wise  Man  received  from  them  nourishment 
from  the  storehouse  of  Prayer  and  was  escorted  to  the 
edge  of  the  kingdom  by  the  King's  usher  Faith. 


SMITH'S 

CUT-RATE  DRUG  STORES 

142  and  167  E.  MAIN  STREET 


SMITH'S  LUNCHEONETTE 

A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  MEET 
.     A  BETTER  PLACE  TO  EAT 


1 


Jarman  Shoes 


Dobbs  Hats 


P  R I C  E'S 

YOUNG  MEN'S  SHOP 


I 

I  Manhaffan 
I  Shirts 


123  North  Church  Street 
At  Kennedy 


Beau-Brummel  I 
Neckwear  I 

 „  4 


NIGHT  AND  MORNING  WATCHES 

The  sigh  of  stay-split  wind  in  the  night  watch 
Stirs  something  in  my  soul.  The  air  is  fresh  and  clear; 
The  waves,  from  peak  to  trough  reflect  the  glory  of 
the  moon 

And  the  skies  in  hues  of  mid-night  blue  arrays 
The  stars  as  diamonds  on  a  satin  of  great  beauty ; 
And  all  the  while  the  ship  is  waltzing  with  the  sea. 

The  dawn  is  lircaking ;  the  sky  is  streaked  with  a 

blue-like  gray. 
Reds  sufl^use  the  endless  void  and  cloud  islands 
Appear  in  a  sea  of  purpled  blood ;  and  soon 
The  sun  arises  for  its  first  rays  to  kiss  the  sail's  peak. 
The  heaven  is  a  vault  of  lightest  azure. 
And  all  the  while  the  ship  is  waltzing  with  the  sea. 

— James  C.  Rittcr. 


I  THE  ! 

1  PALMETTO  AMUSEMENTS 

j  (INCORPORATED) 

i 
i 

I  CAROLINA  -  STATE 

I  STRAND  ^  CRITERION 

1  THEATRES 
i 

I  Spartanburg' s  Finest  Entertainment 

I  on  Stage  and  Screen 

I  AT  PRICES  YOU  CAN  AFFORD 

i  
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TELEPHONE  I07H 


RALPH  GREENE,  MGR. 


Atlantic  White  Flash 
SPARTAN  SERVICE  STATION 

THE  FRIENDLIEST  AND  BEST 
IN  SERVICE 

ACROSS  NORTH  CHURCH  STREET  FROM  WOFFORD  CAMPUS 


Prompt  &  Courteous 
Service 

La  MOTTE'S 
FOR  BETTER  BARBECUE 

CORNER  WEST  MAIN  AND  FOREST  STREETS 


DESPAIR 

Baffled, 

I  turn  to  find  escape  from  Fate. 
Who  dogs  my  every  step  with  laughs 
Of  scorn  and  maHce.  Failure,  too, 
Contrives  to  work  my  end,  and  foils 
My  every  move  with  constancy. 
And  makes  despair  my  steady  wage. 

Barren 

Is  life,  and  I  have  found  it  lacks, 
Or  fails  to  give  to  me.  those  fruits 
Of  happiness  and  joy  which  are 
So  very  dear.  Is  life  so  void 
Of  aught  to  rescue  me.  at  last, 
From  loneliness  and  cankerous  grief? 

•    '         — Jaiiics  C.  Rittcr. 


FIVE  EXPERIENCED  BARBERS 


CENTRAL  BARBER  SHOP 

W.  E.  (Shorty)  HENDERSON  | 

Hair  Cut,  35c 

112  N.  Church  St.  j 


GREENEWALD'S,  Inc. 
• 

SPARTANBURG'S  BEST 
CLOTHING  STORE 
• 

i  COMPLETE  OUTFITTERS  TO  MEN  AND  BOYS 


I 

IN  BOTTLES 


TERRIERS,  CO  TO  THE 

COLLEGE  INN 

FOR  GOOD  THINGS  TO  EAT 

PROMPT    DELIVERY  SERVICE 
284  N.  Church  Street  Telephone  3082 
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THE  DuPRE  BOOK  STORE 

STUDENTS  CORDIALLY 
WELCOMED 


I 
1 

i 
1 
i 


194  E.  Main  St. 


Phone  70 


The  Season's  Smartest  Styles 
In 

Suits,  Slacks,  Ensembles  and  Sportshirts 
At 

BELK  - HUDSON  CO. 


WOFFORD  BU I LDS 
CHARACTER 

IN  ITS  YOUNG  MEN! 

BECKER'S 
BREAD 

HELPS  BUILD  STRONG 
BODIES  IN  GROWN-UPS 
AND  "GROWING-UPS" 


WHY  DO 
PRINTERS' 
ESTIMATES 
ON  THE 
SAME 

SPECIFICATIONS 
DIFFER 


9 


FWIHEY  DON'T!  Let  us  explain.  No  specifications 
H  yon  or  anybody  else  ever  made  were  complete. 
9jH_ti  All  of  the  estimates  you  ever  received  on  a  print- 
ing' proposition  differed  on  the  thing'  you  didn't  specify  — 
QUALITY.  Each  printer  quoted  you  on  HIS  quality. 
Now  listen!  Paper  and  size  are  the  only  two  things  you 
can  specify  with  exactness  on  a  printing  order.  Everything 
else  is  STYLE.  Style  consists  of  design,  taste,  and  work- 
manship. 

The  king's  bones  and  nniscles  contain  the  same  elements 
as  the  pauper's;  the  only  difference  is  PERSONALITY! 

EAND  &  WHITE 


1-14  S.  Spring  Street 


Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
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The  Best  in  Drujr  Store  Merchandise 
The  Best  in  Drug  Store  Service 

♦ 

WILSON'S  DRUG  STORE 

"THE    REXALL   STORE"  j 
PHONE  103  156  W.  MAIN  ST.  | 


The  Citizens  Cr  Southern  Bank 
of  South  Caroline 
• 

No  Account  too  Large  j 
.  .  .  None  too  Small  j 

I 

Charleston   —   Columbia   —   Spartanburg  j 

MEMBER    F.   D.   I.  C.  | 


WORKMAN,  WOFFORD,  AND  BENSON 
Representing 

ROYAL  CLEANERS  &  HATTERS 

"Let  Royal  Do  It" 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


Phone  302 


Phone  320 


i  T  H  E  ELITE 

i 
1 


La  PETITE  ELITE 
and  BILTMORE 


i  College  Headquarters 


THE  BEST  PLACES  IN  TOWN  TO  EAT 


,854 

WOFFORD  COLLEGE 

Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

A  Christian  College  for  the  Higher  Education  of  Young  Men 

-   offering  - 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  —  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

and 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  DEGREES 

Pre-Medical,    P  r  e  -  E  n  g  i  n  e  e  r  i  n  g  ,    Pre-Law  Courses 
Courses    in    Education    and  Religion 


Long  and  Honorable  History  of  Educational  Service  .  .  .  Strong 
Faculty  .  .  .  Large  Library  .  .  .  Well  Equipped  Laboratories 
Ample  Dormitory  Facilities  .  .  .  Voluntary  R.  0.  T.  C.  Unit 
Athletic  Grounds   ...    All  Forms  of  Inter-Collegiate  Athletics 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO  HENRY  N.  SNYDER,  LLD.,  LITT.  D.,  PRESIDENT 


Miss  America 
CHESTERFIELD'S  VALENTINE  GIRL 
Patricia  Donnelly  of  Detroit 


Chesterfield 

The  real  reason  why  Chesterfields 
are  in  more  pockets  every  day  is  because  Chest- 
erfield's Right  Combination  of  the  world's  best 
cigarette  tobaccos  gives  you  a  better  smoke... 
definitely  milder,  cooler  and  better-tasting.  You 
can't  buy  a  better  cigarette. 

MAKE    YOUR    NEXT    PACK  CHESTERFIELD 


Copyright  1940,  LlCGETT  &  MYERS  TOBACCO  Co. 
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Dr.  Louis  B.  Wright 
J.  Doran  Garlington 
John  Thomason 
John  W.  Henry 
C.  T.  Isley 


MARCH,  '4o 


. . .  and  Luckies  always  buy  the 
choice  grades,"  says  Roy  Daniel, 
29  years  a  tobacco  auctioneer 

Simple  as  ABC  are  the  reasons  why  we  ask: 
"Have  you  tried  a  Lucky  lately?" 

A.  Uncle  Sam's  improvements  in  soil, 
seed  and  plant-foods  helped  farmers  grow 
the  finest  tobacco  in  300  years. 

B.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  indepen- 
dent tobacco  experts — like  Roy  Daniel — 
smoke  Luckies.  They  know  Luckies  buy 
the  choice  grades  of  the  finer  crops. 

C.  The  "Toasting"  process,  on  top  of 
2  to  4  years'  aging,  makes  them  extra- 
mellow.  .  .takes  out  certain  throat  irritants. 
The  choicer  grades  of  finer  tobacco  crops 
. .  .pliii  throat  protection!  Try  Luckies  for 
a  week,  and  you'll  know  why  . . . 

WITH  MEN  WHO  KNOW  TOBACCO 
BEST— IT  S  LUCKIES  2  TO  1 
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A  Woman  Bootlegger  Mokes  Stork  Drama  in  . 


DARK  CORNER 

A  Play 


By  John  Thomoson 


PREFACE 


I^NJAMIN  ("Pitchfurk  Ben")  Tillman 
was  elected  governor  of  South  Carolina 
in  1890,  and  it  was  he  who  instituted  the 
dispensary  system  as  a  means  of  liquor- 
distribution.  As  a  result,  the  liquor-makers  of  the 
Piedmont  section,  in  the  lower  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
began  bootlegging  their  wares  in  the  larger  Piedmont 
towns:  Spartanburg,  Greenville,  Gaffney,  and  others. 
In  order  to  enforce  his  law  Tillman  created  a  state 
constabulary,  whose  only  duty  was  to  kill  or  arrest 
moonshiners.  The  moonshiners  resisted  with  arms, 
and  the  war  continued  for  some  twenty  years,  from 
1892-1914.  The  bloodiest  years  were  from  '92  to  '97; 
during  that  time  actual  pitched  battles  were  fought, 
sometimes  on  the  raid  itself,  but  more  often  in  the 
moonshiners'  haunt,  the  Dark  Corner,  a  mountainous 
district  in  upper  Greenville  County.  The  people  of  this 
section  were  at  that  time  direct  descendants  of  early 
Anglo-Saxon  settlers ;  they  were  a  mountain-loving 
people,  but  are  now  unfortunately  emigrating  to  the 
factory  towns  of  the  Piedmont. 

The  constables  were  generally  cruel  and  sadistic, 
chosen  merely  because  they  were  partisans  of  Tillman. 
They  shot  and  killed  many  innocent  people  because  of 
personal  enmity.  Many  of  the  constables  were  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  the  moonshiners,  who  in  general 
were,  and  are,  a  clannish  group.  The  state,  by  pro- 
miscuous murder,  apparently  hoped  to  crush  the  spirit 
of  the  moonshiners,  but  they  were  unsuccessful:  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dark  Corner  are  still  moon- 
shiners and  bootleggers. — A  T. 


PERSONS 

MAMB  FISHER,  the  leader  of  a  group  of  moonshiners. 
BROGUE  KIRBY,  the  son  of  a  dead  constable. 
FRED  MAYFIELD,  a  member  of  Mame's  gang,  and 

in  lot'c  zvith  tier. 
MRS.  FISHER,  mother  of  Manie. 
HEZ  STAMEY,  a  member  of  Mame's  gang. 
STAC  TO  BAN,  a  member  of  Mame's  gang. 
SBIM  HOWARD,  a  member  of  Mame's  gang. 


TIME  —  In  the  spring  of  1896. 


SCENE 

The  Fisher  house  in  the  Dark  Corner  of  upper 
Greenville  County,  South  Carolina.  The  scene  is  in 
the  front  room  (the  living  room)  of  the  house  viewed 
lengtliwise.  Near  the  center  of  the  zvall  is  a  large  fire- 
place, jutting  far  into  the  room.  There  is  a  door  at  the 
left  'Which  opens  to  the  outside,  and  another  to  the 
right  and  behind  the  fireplace,  leading  into  the  kitchen. 
There  is  a  dusty,  uncurtained  windozv  beside  the  left 
door,  to  the  front  of  the  stage.  The  right  zvall  is  blank 
except  for  a  rozju-  of  nails,  presumably  put  there  for 
coathaiigers.  but  unused.  The  furniture  of  the  room 
consists  of  a  long,  homemade  table,  zvJiich  holds  a  pile 
of  balled  zvool.  a  pistol,  a  saddle,  and  severed  unzcaslied 
glasses,  to  the  right  of  the  right  door,  extending  edgezvise 
tozvard  the  front  of  the  stage.  There  are  tzvo  rockers 
in  front  of  the  fireplace,  and  a  straight,  cane-bottomed 
chair  betzveen  the  right  door  and  the  fireplace.  (All 
stage  directions  from  actors'  point  of  viezv.) 

As  the  curtain  rises  Mamc  is  seen  placing  a  rifle  on 
nailhooks  to  the  right  of  the  fireplace.  She  appears  to 
be  between  20  and  25  years  of  age.  She  is  dressed  in 
blue  denim  ozrralls;  a  frayed,  blue  shirt,  pinned  at  the 
collar;  and  a  pair  of  muddy  boots  into  zcliicli  the  legs 
of  her  overalls  have  been  stuffed.  She  is  not  at  all  good- 
looking,  being  the  brood-marc  type.  She  has  a  plain, 
domineering  face.  Her  eyes  are  an  indefinite  blue,  and 
are  overshadowed  by  black  eyebrozvs.  She  has  a  small, 
firm-set  chin,  a  long,  ■well-sliaped  nose,  and  a  large 
mouth  zvith  thin,  dry  lips.  She  is  tall,  and  would  be 
slender,  but  for  her  zvide  hips.  After  hanging  up  the 
rifle,  she  stalks  across  the  room  to  the  table  and  pockets 
tJie  pistol. 

Mrs.  Fisher  (entering  from  the  kitchen) — Jis'  now 

gettin'  in,  Mame? 
Mame  (sitting  dozvn  in  right  rocker) — Yeah. 
Mrs.  Fisher  {pnlling  straight  chair  out  from  the  zvall 

and  placing  it  near  the  fireplace)  —W'hsitche  bin 

doin'  ? 

Mame — Me  and  Fred  Mayfield  waz  talkin"  about  next 

week's  run  to  Spartanburg. 
Mrs.  Fisher  (disinterested )— Any  news? 
Mame  (going  to  table,  taking  a  jug  from  under  it. 

pouring  herself  a  glass,  and  going  back  to  her  rocker. 
(Turn  to  Page  19) 
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Our  rrcjiilar  Fiftieth  Anniversary  alnnmi  feature 
conies  this  iiionlli  from  an  opposite  section  of  the  country 
from  that  af  the  hist  issue.  Dr.  Louis  Booker  Wriyh't, 
yraduatc  of  the  chiss  of  IQJO,  sends  a  contribution  from 
California  ivhich  lie  promised  to  the  alumni  editor  while 
visituifi  in  Spartanburg  during  the  Christinas  holidays. 
An  e.vplanafory  letter  accompanying  his  article  says  in 
part:  ".  .  .  The  remarks  in  the  accompanying  paper  arc 
based  on  ohserrations  made  on  many  campuses.  During  the 
past  nine  years,  one  of  iny  duties  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  fcllozvships  of  a  research  foundation  has  been  to 
keep  up  u-ith  the  trends  of  thought  and  action  in  the  lead- 
ing C(dleges  and  universities.  I  have  been  particularly 
struck  l>y  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  student 
iittitiides  since  I  ivas  an  undergraduate.  Perhaps  these  ob- 
ser7'ations  i^'ill  be  of  some  slight  interest  to  your  read- 
ers. .  ." 

Since  his  graduation  from  JVofford  tu'cnty  years  ago, 
Dr.  Wright  has  contributed  steadily  to  literary  activities 
in  America,  England  and  Germany.  He  came  to  JVofford 
from  Greenzvood,  South  Carolina,  ivkere  he  zvas  born  in 
i8gg.  After  receiznng  his  A.  B.  degree  here  in  1920,  he 
zvas  aioarded  his  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in  1924  and  1926  respectively. 
In  i<)2S  he  married  Prances  Marion  Black  of  Spartanburg. 

Wright  had  begun  nezvspaper  zvork  in  1918  and  upon 
graduation  from  college,  he  returned  to  Greenzvood  to  be- 
come city  editor  of  the  Index-Journal.  In  1926-2^  he  zva^s 
instructor  in  English  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
assistant  professor  in  1029-30,  and  associate  professor  in 
1930-3--  Ele  zvas  a  .Jolmson  research  scholar  at  that  in- 
stitution in  ig2/-2&',  and  zvent  to  Italy  and  England  in 
1928-30  for  research  on  a  fellozvship  azvardcd  by  the 
Guggenheim  Foundation.  Dr.  Wright  served  as  visiting 
professor  in  English  at  Emory  University  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  in  1930  zvhile  on  a  leave  of  absence  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  In  1^31-32  he  zvas  at  the 
Henry  Huntington  Library  and  Art  Gallery  in  San  Mari- 
no, California,  as  visiting  scholar.  Since  1932  Dr.  Wright 
has  been  at  the  Henry  Huntington  Library  and  is  nozv 
head  of  the  committee  on  fcllozvships.  He  zvas  also  lec- 
turer at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  from 
1934-38  and  nozv  lectures  in  English  at  the  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  He  zvas  visiting  professor  of  Eng- 
lish at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1935. 

At  Wofford  Wright  won  The  Journal  award  for 
short  story  ivriting  and  zvas  an  outstanding  student  in  both 
chemistry  and  English.  He  served  as  a  private  in  the 
United  States  army  at  Plattsburg,  New  York,  in  1918,  atid 
returned  to  Wofford  as  infantry  instructor  in  the  Student 
Army  Training  Corps. 

Dr.  Wright  is  a  member  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America,  the  Modern  Humanities  Research 
Association,  the  American  Association  of  Uniz'Crsity  Pro- 
fessors and  Plii  Beta  Kappa  society. 

He  zuon  the  Smith  Prise  for  research  in  language  and 
literature  at  the  Uiiiz'crsity  of  North  Carolina  in  1926. 

He  is  author  of  " Middle  Class  Cidture  in  Elizabethan 
England,"  I935;  "Puritans  in  the  South  Seas"  (with 
Mary  Isabel  Fry),  1936;  and  also  (brochure)  "The  Read- 
ing of  Plays  During  the  Puritan  Revolution,"  1934.  To 
come  from  the  press  this  month  is  "The  First  Gentleman 
of  Virginia,"  a  study  of  the  intellectual  interests  of  the 
ruling  class  in  colonial  Virginia. 

Dr.  Wright  edited  the  Royster  Memorial  Studies, 
1931;  assisted  in  editing  "Studies  in  Philology,"  1930-31; 
and  since  1932  lias  been  joint  editor  of  the  Henry  Hunt- 
ington Library  Publications.  In  January  the  first  issue  of 
the  "Journal  of  the  History  of  Ideas"  zvas  published  in 
Nezv  York  with  Dr.  Wright  as  one  of  the  associate  edi- 
tors. He  is  the  contributor  of  many  professional  articles 
to  journals  of  the  United  States,  England,  and  Germany. 

Dr.  Wright  lives  on  South  Berkeley  Avenue.  Pasa- 
dena, California.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 
Club  (Johns  Hopkins)  and  of  the  Atliciiaeiinn  Club  in 
Pasadena. 

It  Is  zvith  the  utmost  pleasure  that  The  Journal 
presents  Dr.  Wright's  article,  zvhich  zvas  zvritten  exclu- 
siz'cly  for  the  Wofford  magazine.  We  believe  it  to  he  in 
the  spirit  of  the  traditions  as  zvell  as  in  the  spirit  of  pro- 
gressive n  ess  zvhich  is  a  z'ital  part  of  Wofford  College. 

— Alex  McCullough,  Alumni  Editor. 


lite  Uouinal  Piesenti  ... 

THE 

TRANSFORMATION 
of  "COLLEGE  SPIRIT" 

By  Dr.  Louis  B.  Wright 


NE  of  the  successful  musical  comedies  now 
running  in  New  York  is  "Too  Many 
Girls,"  a  ribald  caricature  of  life  at  dear 
old  Pottawatomie  College,  a  freshwater 
school  given  over  to  football  and  romance.  This 
theatrical  news  would  not  be  worth  chronicling 
if  it  were  not  evidence  of  a  widespread  tendency 
to  satirize  the  hurrah  spirit  in  college  life.  Old  Pot- 
tawatomie is  a  little  ridiculous ;  and  the  antics  of  its 
students,  who  caper  and  cavort  for  the  team,  provide 
boisterous  laughter  for  sophisticates  who  occasionally 
see  a  palpable  hit  at  alma  mater.  The  "college  spirit" 
of  Pottawatomie — the  kind  of  spirit  that  seemed  all 
important  to  students  a  few  years  ago  and  still  seems 
important  to  some  alumni — is  now  definitely  funny. 

Present-day  students  are  beginning  to  resent  an 
alumni-perpetuated  notion  that  they  should  prove  their 
loyalty  by  tearing  their  shirts  off  and  bursting  blood 
vessels  trying  to  out-whoop  the  rival  school  at  a  foot- 
ball game.  An  idea  has  slowly  begun  to  percolate  into 
the  student-consciousness  that  college  is  designed  for 
certain  intellectual  stimulation,  for  the  inculcation  of 
definite  knowledge,  for  discipline  in  thinking.  Com- 
pared with  the  prevailing  student  belief  two  decades 
ago,  this  new  concept  is  revolutionary.  A  few  middle- 
aged  alumni  will  find  the  idea  hard  to  grasp.  To  them, 
it  would  be  enough  if  the  college  turned  out  a  winning 
football  team  and  a  proper  cheering  section.  They  send 
up  wails  of  lamentation  over  the  decline  of  college 
spirit  and  write  letters  to  the  president  about  the  state 
of  the  football  team.  But  the  Zeitgeist  is  against  them. 
Football  is  on  the  way  out ;  hurrah  is  giving  way  to 
realistic  thinking ;  and  a  revolution  is  taking  place  in 
American  college  life.  Significantly,  in  the  great  uni- 
versities, which  call  the  tunes  for  smaller  schools,  it 
is  becoming  unfashionable  to  be  adolescent  cut-ups, 
singly  or  collectively ;  and  campus  taste  decrees  that 
students  must  struggle  to  be  mature,  or  at  least  to 
appear  mature.  In  the  eyes  of  these  university  stu- 
dents today,  it  is  naive,  old  fashioned,  and  provincial 
to  indulge  in  the  inane  stunts  their  fathers  so  gleefully 
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rcnicinhcr  as  (lie  niaiiifcs(;ili(iii  of  llicir  /cal  f(ir  alma 
nuiter. 

'I'liis  I  rend  hci^an  duriiij^  llic  In  sl  World  War,  when 
C()llc\i;c'  iiH'ii  were  sliiniicd  into  a  lu'vv  serionsiu'ss  hy  llic 
grim  realities  of  army  life.  The  class  of  '20.  in  whirli  I 
finished,  was  the  first  to  show  marked  evidence  ol  the 
change.  We  were  hit  hard  hy  the  war.  When  we  en- 
tered college,  our  world  was  at  peace.  A  conflict,  it  is 
true,  was  already  raging  in  Europe,  hut  we  were  still 
unconscious  of  its  horror.  Most  of  us  had  never  been 
outside  the  state,  except  for  brief  summer  trips  to  the 
North  Carolina  mountains,  and  Europe  seemed  incred- 
ibly far  away.  The  possibility  of  our  entering  the  war 
was  so  remote  that  we  never  thought  of  ourselves  as 
potential  soldiers.  Yet  before, we  graduated,  most  of 
us  had  been  in  the  army,  and  some  had  been  with  the 
forces  in  France.  We  came  back  a  chastened  and  sol- 
emn lot,  described  as  the  "lost  generation."  We  had 
little  hurrah  left  in  us,  and  we  had  begun  to  wonder 
grimly  what  the  future  held  in  store. 

As  freshmen  and  sophomores,  we  had  generally 
believed  certain  traditional  notions  about  our  proper 
relation  to  college.  For  example,  it  was  definitely  bad 
form  to  appear  interested,  in  study.  If  a  man  cared 
for  his  reputation,  he  sought  to  give  the  impression  of 
getting  along  without  any  tarnishing  intimacy  with 
books.  The  heroes  were  the  men  who  got  by  "without 
cracking  a  book,"  as  the  phrase  was.  There  was  an 
accepted  belief  that  too  much  study — and  a  very  little 
was  likely  to  be  too  much — was  subtly  injurious  and 
liable  to  damage  one's  future  career.  One  came  to 
college,  upper  classmen  informed  us,  to  participate  in 
"college  activities,"  and  in  so  doing  one  would  acquire 
by  some  mystical  process  the  education  that  college 
conferred.  College  activities  usually  connoted  any  non- 
intellectual  pursuit,  such,  for  example,  as  singing  in 
the  glee  club,  going  out  for  football  or  baseball,  or 
scheming  for  election  to  student  offices.  The  youth 
who  garnered  the  most  offices  was  generally  supposed 
to  be  getting  the  most  out  of  college.  Furthermore, 
as  evidence  of  becoming  college  men,  properly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  W^ot?ord,  freshmen  were  expected  to 
spend  a  good  part  of  their  time  watching  football  and 
baseball  practice,  and  learning  yells  to  cheer  the  team 
to  victory — if  that  miracle  could  be  accomplished. 
Sophomores  were  a  self-constituted  police  body  to  see 
that  freshmen  did  not  neglect  this  important  college 
duty.  Anyone  who  preferred  the  library  to  the  football 
field  was  not  only  suspected,  but  condemned.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  scarcely  anyone  read  a  book  other  than 
assigned  texts,  and  if  dormitory  conversation  got  be- 
yond athletics,  girls,  and  occasionally  an  argument 
about  religion,  I  do  not  recall  it.  There  were  innumer- 
able pep  meetings  and  rallies  to  whoop  up  something 
we  believed  was  college  spirit. 

Then  the  war  came.  By  the  summer  of  1918,  many 


of  US  wfvc  in  aniiv  tr;iinint(  r;iiii|)-,.  'I  lu;  autumn  of 
l''l<S  saw  llic  Wolfoi-d  caiiipn  ,  lurncd  ovr-r  lo  the 
,Slndciil  Annv  Trainnip,  Corps,  and  some  of  lis  who 
had  been  lo  I'lallshin-.^  and  ollur  training  scliools, 
canu;  back  lo  leach  onr  fdlou  Mudeiits  the  art  oi 
killing.  Already  any  yoiillii'nl  notions  of  romantic 
army  life  had  been  drill(<l  out  of  us.  Sonic  of  us  had 
been  ihorouglily  ti"aiiicd  to  be  liay<jnc-t  iiist rnctfjrs,  and 
we  endeavored  lo  Iransinil  the  lessons  in  brutality  thai 
we  ourselves  had  learned.  1  still  recall  the  look  of 
terrified  horror  on  the  face  of  a  mild-niarniercd  how 
Country  youth  when  I  explained  to  him  the  most 
skillful  way  of  stabbing  a  man,  and  warned  liini  to 
keep  one  unfired  cartridge  in  his  rifle  to  explode  in 
case  the  bayonet  lodged  between  his  victim's  ribs.  Those 
were  lessons  we  had  learned  and  we  conscientiously 
passed  them  on.  In  the  face  of  such  realities,  our 
generation  suddenly  grew  up  and  the  puerilities  of  our 
previous  college  days  looked  worse  than  childish. 

The  Armistice  brought  a  reaction,  but  the  hysterical 
gaiety  and  raucous  behavior  that  followed  did  not  last 
long.   W'e  had  already  come  of  age,  and  we  did  not 
return  to  our  academic  adolescence.    The  influenza 
(Turn  to  Page  18) 
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HUNCHBACK 

James  H.  Carlisle  Writes  His  First  Short  Story 


□  UMANITY  has  its  saints  and  martyrs, 
5  whose  braver)'  in  the  face  of  affliction  and 
handicap  stirs  our  hearts.  And  to  those 
we  rightly  give  our  praise.  Then,  too,  we 
kniiw  (if  failures  among  men.  We  know  persons  whose 
spirits  have  succumbed  to  the  impact  of  difficulty  or 
who  have  cowardly  sought  to  evade  the  duty  of  life 
to  surmount  the  inevitable  obstacles  which  lie  in  the 
way  of  achievement. 

Soza,  the  hunchback,  had  the  opportunity  and  pres- 
sure of  environment  to  become  either  a  hero  or  a 
failure.  But  I  must  tell  you  at  the  start  that  he  was 
neither.  In  true  life,  the  personality  does  not  always 
become  what  a  novelist  would  usually  like  to  make  it. 
So  a  true  sketch  of  Soza,  the  kind  I  must  give  here, 
records  neither  an  important  nor  an  outstanding  in- 
dividual, but  just  an  interesting  fellow. 

Soza  Avas  born  a  hunchback.  His  parents  were  a 
good-natured,  jolly  couple,  fat  and  rosy,  pug-nosed 
and  red-haired  —  both  of  them.  The  father  was  a 
tailor,  in  comfortable  circumstances,  with  a  neat,  white, 
two-story  bungalow  on  the  outskirts  of  Chicago. 
Poverty  or  parental  harshness  were  not  factors  in  Soza's 
life. 

Soza,  as  a  child,  had  black  eyes,  red  hair,  ruddy 
cheeks,  limbs  of  good  strength  if  a  little  chubby  in  their 
contours,  and  a  large  heaping  hump  on  his  back  just 
beneath  his  shoulder  blades.  This  hump  on  his  back 
forced  his  body  to  lean  forward,  and  together  with  a 
stii¥ness  which  raised  his  right  shoulder,  gave  his  walk 
a  kind  of  ape-like  slouch. 

Of  course  Soza  could  not  engage  in  the  usual  social 
intercourse  of  other  children.  Not  that  they  feared  him, 
or  made  sport  of  him;  they  just  had  no  use  for  him. 
But  he  did  not  mind  this  at  all.  This  disinterested 
attitude  was  not  the  result  of  any  philosophic  resigna- 
tion or  absorption  in  some  hobby;  it  simply  rose  from 
his  whole-hearted  satisfaction  with  the  society  of  his 
indulgent  parents.  A  private  tutor  gave  him  an  educa- 
tion which  he  acquired  with  keen  perspicacity,  but  with 
no  intense  eagerness  for  any  subject.  He  was  docile 
and  dependable,  but  not  original.  Grammar,  mathe- 
matics, and  literature  were  the  main  education  he 
acquired. 

Soza  was  efficient  in  the  duties  appointed  him, 
whether  at  studies  or  in  household  aft'airs.  Sometimes 
he  was  cross  and  rebellious ;  at  other  times  undemon- 


stratively  obedient.  So  he  grew  to  manhood  in  no 
way  remarkable  except  for  his  deformity. 

What  did  he  think  of  his  deformity?  He  disliked 
it,  wished  he  were  without  it,  and  if  any  prospect  of 
removing  it  could  have  been  offered  him,  he  might 
have  been  stirred  to  a  course  of  life  more  engaging  to 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  It  also  gave  him  a  feeling  of 
inferiority  and  self-consciousness  before  others  which 
he  understood  and  accepted  without  protest.  The  odd 
point  is  that  he  never  thought  of  his  lameness  as  a 
challenge  or  incentive  to  some  compensative  effort.  If 
he  had  so  thought,  it  might  have  made  him  a  great 
man.  On  the  other  hand,  aside  from  an  unconscious 
sense  of  unease  before  others,  he  was  not  particularly 
discouraged  or  depressed  by  it. 

O'ne  incident  gives  an  insight  into  the  possibilities 
which  were  in  his  character.  In  his  fourteenth  year,  a 
neighborhood  club  of  high  school  students  organized 
a  play  to  be  presented  at  their  school.  The  play  had 
as  its  main  character  an  "ape"  man  and  a  huge  ape 
for  his  compajiion.  Soza  was  admirably  suited  to  the 
ape  role,  so  he  was  given  a  dark,  furry  suit  and  a  fear- 
some mask  and  entered  in  the  cast.  His  antics  were 
the  hit  of  the  show.  The  perfection  of  his  gait  to 
the  part,  the  strength  of  his  voiced  roar,  the  acrobatic 
ability  with  which  he  mounted  the  prop  trees  on  the 
stage  brought  him  great  applause.  For  once,  his  self- 
consciousness  vanished.  His  hunchback  was  gaining 
him  esteem  of  a  sort.  How  was  he  to  take  it?  He  felt 
a  mounting  exultation  of  spirit,  a  new  expei-ience  for 
him.  But  he  never  reached  the  point  of  being  fired 
by  a  new  conception  of  success.  For  a  moment  he 
gave  in  to  the  delicious  sensation  of  self-importance. 
The  play  over,  he  relapsed  into  his  previous  ways  of 
thinking  and  feeling.  The  question  mark  shape  of  his 
back  expressed  perfectly  the  symbolic  question  mark 
over  his  future.  He  could  not  translate  an  emotional 
feeling  into  a  mental  consideration  of  motives  for  con- 
duct.   His  feelings  did  not  educate  his  intellect. 

As  he  expressed  it:  "What  difference  does  it  make 
how  I  feel  about  my  back?  It  can't  be  helped,  and 
if  it  makes  me  ill  at  ease  before  others,  that  is  natural, 
so  why  should  I  concern  myself  with  removing  a  natural 
feeling  I  can't  help  ?  Nor  should  I  attempt  to  act  as 
if  I  weren't  lame." 

When  he  came  of  age  he  inherited  his  father's 
tailoring  business,  and  he  operated  it  as  a  matter-of- 
(Turn  to  Page  16) 
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John  W.  Henry  Tells  of  .  .  . 

THE  IMPORTANCE 
OF  CIVILIAN 
FINGERPRINT 
RECORDS 

1^^^^^  HE  Bertillon  System  of  Identification,  in- 
vented  by  Alphonse  Bertillon  of  Paris, 
P^-^^  France,  in  1880,  was  the  general  method 
l^^^^jSj  of  identification  used  by  the  police  and 
other  organizations  until  the  twentieth  century.  This 
system  consisted  of  a  photograph  and  measurements 
of  the  bony  structures  of  the  body  that  did  not  change 
after  adult  growth  had  been  reached.  This  system 
worked  fairly  well  but  was  not  conclusive,  since  it  was 
found  that  more  than  one  person  could  have  the  same 
Bertillon  measurements. 

Sir  E.  R.  Henry,  an  Englishman,  invented  the 
modern  system  of  fingerprint  identification.  He  co- 
ordinated the  works  of  several  other  men  and  formed 
a  system  which  proved  to  be  infallible.  There  has 
never  been  found  any  two  prints  that  are  alike,  and 


llierc  is  no  |ir,-i<ti(al  way  1o  destroy  llic  ri'lvc-,  on  llic 
ciid  of  ilic  lingers.  'I'lic  liiiirv  system  ,  been  adopter! 
b\'  the  I).  S.  Army  and  Xavy,  the  department  of 
Inslice,  and  all  polKc  and  <  Ivic  boainls  having  a  finge.r- 
|)rint  de]iaitmenl. 

Tlie  Federal  llureau  of  investigation,  under  tlie 
U.  S.  l)ei)artment  of  Justice,  has  one  of  the  largest 
collections  of  lingerprints  in  the  world.  '1  lierc  are 
aInKJSt  eleven  million  different  sets  of  prints  in  their 
files,  l^verv  criminal  arrested  in  the  United  States  is 
fingerprinted  and  a  copy  registered  in  the  files  in 
Washington.  These  prints  prove  invaluable  in  identi- 
fying criminals  wanted  by  police  in  any  section  of  the 
country. 

The  F.  B.  I.  initiated  in  November,  1933,  the  Civil 
Identification  File.  This  file  was  to  facilitate  the  iden- 
tification of  missing  persons  and  unknown  deceased 
people.  Every  year  over  100,000  people  are  reported 
missing  from  their  homes.  Many  are  the  victims  of 
amnesia,  or  loss  of  memory,  some  are  run-away  chil- 
dren, and  others  just  wander  off.  Some  of  these  re- 
cover from  their  diseases  and  return  home,  others  are 
located  through  the  efforts  of  the  police,  but  there  are 
thousands  who  are  never  heard  from.  It  is  not  only 
possible  but  highly  probable  that  among  these  thou- 
sands there  are  many  deceased  wdio  are  buried  in 
paupers  graves  marked  "Identity  Unknown."  In  1938, 
for  example,  192,702  persons  were  reported  missing 
and  16,495  have  not  been  located. 

The  torn  and  lacerated  body  of  a  young  man  was 
found  on  the  railroad  right-of-way  near  Union,  S.  C, 
in  September,  1938.  He  was  not  a  local  citizen  and 
had  no  identification  papers  on  his  person.  He  was 
fingerprinted  and  a  copy  sent  to  Washington.  It  was 
found  there  that  he  had  registered  for  relief  in  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  in  March,  1938.  The  Traveler's  Aid  So- 
ciety there  had  printed  him  and  filed  a  copy  of  the 
prints  with  the  Civil  Identification  Bureau.  From  this 
record  the  Union  County  officials  learned  his  name, 
address,  and  whom  to  notify  in  case  of  accident.  Thus, 
the  young  man  was  spared  a  pauper's  funeral  and  his 
parents  saved  the  needless  worry  of  always  wondering 
what  had  happened  to  their  son. 

This  is  just  one  example,  but  it  illustrates  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  a  copy  of  your  fingerprints  on  record. 
Drowned  people,  accident  victims,  and  suicides  have 
been  identified  in  a  similar  way.  Fingerprints  are 
recognized  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  identity  and  more 
and  more  people  are  having  their  prints  added  to  the 
collection  maintained  by  the  F.  B.  I.  as  a  benefit  to 
the  public. 

There  are  today  over  1.500,000  civilian  fingerprints 
registered  in  the  files  of  the  Civil  Identification  Bu- 
reau.   This  number  is  increasing  rapidly  due  to  the 
recognition  of  their  value  by  national  organizations,  lo- 
(Turn  to  Page  32) 
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The  Life  of. 


BISHOP  WILLIAM  WALLACE  DUNCAN 

By  J.  Doron  Garlington 
Q  fi^iietlt  Qnnioe^saixj  'featuie 


Author's  A'otc: — The  writer  has  draivii  freely  on 
the  excellent  ivords  and  phrases  found  in  the  follozmng 
sources  of  information:  "William  Wallace  Duncan,"  by 
Dr.  John  C.  kilgo;  "Life  of  William  Wallace  Duncan," 
by  Thaddeus  Carlisle  Cannon;  and  also  numerous  nezvs- 
fiifer  clippings  and  editorials  taken  from  both  secular 
and  religious  papers. 

"To   I'liNlmi)  Duncan  llic  Slate  of  South  Carolina 

owes  a  pro  found  debt  of  gratitude  and   

to  him  must  be  most  largely  credited  the 
supreme  place  which  W'ofiford  College 
has  held  for  more  than  forty-five  years 
among  the  colleges  of  the  state.  In  pro- 
portion to  his  wealth,  he  gave  more  to 
the  cause  of  education  than  any  other 
Soutli  Carolinian  has  given  since  Iknja- 
min  \\'ofl:'ord.  'I'he  thousands  of  children 


Mr.  Garlington ,  zvho  has 
recently  done  a-  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  the  lives  of  men 
zt'hose  portraits  hang  in  the 
Wofford  chapel,  goes  into 
considerable  detail  in  this 
sketch  of  the  life  of  one 
zvhosc  actiz'ties  i>.'ere  so  im- 
portant i)!  the  early  days  of 
Wofford  College. 


and  youth  in  the  state  who  today  fill  its  schools  and 
its  colleges  should  always  remember  that  this  good 
man,  this  wise  statesman,  hewed  the  way  through  a 
dense  wilderness  and  gave  them  access  to  the  benefits 
of  education.'" 

To  the  casual  reader,  the  above  statement,  made  by 
Thaddeus  Carlisle  Cannon,  may  seem  merely  a  group 
of  elaborate  and  high-sounding  words,  but  when  he  has 
taken  a  thoughtful  glance  at  the  life  of  the  man  about 
whom  they  were  spoken  his  own  sense  of  appreciation 
will  seek  similar  expressions. 

Bishop  William  Wallace  Duncan  was  born  at  Ran- 
dolph-Macon College  in  Mecklenburg  county,  Virginia, 
December  20,  1839,  the  son  of  Professor  David  Dun- 
can and  Alice  Amanda  Piemont.  His  parents  were 
devout  Christians.  The  father  was  born  in  County 
Armagh,  Ireland,  and  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  He 
attended  the  University  of  Glasgow  and  from  there 
went  into  the  English  Navy,  serving  as  midshipman  in 
the  coasting  service.  He  cjuit  the  navy  after  seven 
years,  came  to  America  and  taught,  first  in  a  classical 
school  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  then  at  Randolph-Macon 
College  in  Virginia,  and  last  at  WofTord  College  in 
South  Carolina. 

To  show  that  the  early  life  of  Bishop  Duncan  hap- 
pened to  fall  in  an  epoch-making  period  in  the  world's 
development,  some  historical  facts  might  well  be  pre- 
sented. As  Dr.  J.  C.  Kilgo  writes:  "The  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  a  period  of  awakening, 
which  marked  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  modern 
order  of  life.  And  upon  Bishop  Duncan  the  forces  of 
this  eventful  period  made  lasting  impression.  It  was  the 
time  in  which  science  threw  ofif  the  follies  of  scholas- 
ticism and  went  at  the  study  of  Nature 
in  a  serious  and  earnest  spirit.  The  out- 
come was  the  railroad,  the  telegraph,  the 
cotton  gin,  the  sewing  machine  and  nu- 
merous other  discoveries  and  inventions 
that  have  changed  not  only  the  machinery 
of  industry  and  commerce,  but  also  the 
world's  civilizations.  There  were  great 
political  problems  that  were  stirring 
(Turn  to  Page  28) 
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C.  T.  Isley  Looks  at  .  .  . 

RADIO  SYSTEMS  OF 
TODAY  AND 

TOMORROW 

OST  of  us  regard  radio,  both  as  an  art  and 
a  science,  as  having  attained  its  zenith. 
However,  the  scientist  regards  it  in  a  dif- 
ferent Hght.   Let  us  examine  the  attitude 
that  he  assumes  toward  it. 

The  three  main  objectionable  characteristics  in  our 
present  radio-telephone  system  are :  ( 1 )  The  exces- 
sive amount  of  noise  and  static  ( relatively  low  Signal- 
to-Noise  Ratio)  ;  (2)  the  tendency  for  signals  to  fade; 
(3)  the  need  for  very  high  power  to  help  eradicate 
the  other  objections. 

While  it  is  true  that  circuits  have  been  designed  to 
help  reduce  the  first  undesirable  factor,  it  has  been 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  intensity  of  the  signal ; 
hence,  as  a  consequence,  additional  stages  are  needed 
on  the  receiver.  Even  then  it  is  not  sure-fire  that  the 
signal  may  be  received.  However,  on  the  shortwave 
band  the  Signal-to-Noise  Ratio  is  usually  high,  but, 


due  Id  IIic  niMcli.-iliilil  V  ;in'l  im 'insistciicy  of  traiismis- 
siiiii  cliaraclcristics  of  ihc  l;aiid,  it  woiiM  ikiI  bf,-  suitable 
for  rri^ular  l  adio  broudcasi  iii^  vvitli  mir  j^rcscnt  sys- 
Icin.  Tliis  docs  nol  iiicaii  radio  broadcasl  signals  can- 
not be  Iraiisniillcd  in  tliis  way.  In  lad,  many  listen- 
ers vvlio  own  sborlwavc  sets  know,  tlicrc  are  brfjad- 
cast  stations  opcraling  on  it  and  obtaining  cxccllcMl 
results.  I  lowcvcr,  most  of  this  band  jjossesses  what 
is  known  as  skiii-dislance  characteri.stics,  the  term  im- 
plying its  exact  etymological  sense,  in  other  worrls, 
there  is  no  way  of  knowing  whetlicr  the  station  being 
sought  for  will  be  received  or  not,  for  llie  waves  may 
not  even  reach  the  terrain  where  the  receiver  is  lo- 
cated. 

Until  recently  the  second  objectionable  character- 
istic baffled  the  best  of  scientific  minds.  How-ever,  it 
has  been  solved  to  some^degree  by  using  what  is  known 
as  Diversity  Reception.  Such  an  arrangement  uses 
either  two  receivers  or  two  antennae  coupled  to  each 
other  by  a  special  circuit  in  order  to  handle  each  phase 
of  the  wave.  In  other  words,  when  one  phase  de- 
creases, the  opposite  one  is  augmented.  Thus  a  fairly 
constant  signal  level  is  obtained.  However,  to  keep 
the  wave's  amplitude,  as  a  whole,  constant  in  the 
present  system,  rather  high  power  must  be  used,  be- 
cause on  the  broadcast  band  the  waves,  which  usually 
traverse  the  ground  directly  as  opposed  to  the  sky- 
ward inclination  of  the  shortwaves,  are  to  some  degree 
dissipated  and/or  superimposed  heavily  with  static 
and  other  electrical  disturbances. 

Thus  we  see  that  all  three  factors  are  closely  inter- 
woven with  one  another.  The  scientist  regards  them 
as  an  integer  and  attempts  to  reach  a  mean  solution. 

Our  present  system,  mentioned  above,  is  known . 
as  Amplitude  Modulation  of  the  Carrier  Wave.  This 
means  that  the  electrical  impulses  of  speech  or  music 
are  impressed  on  or  made  to  modulate  the  main  radio 
wave  (carrier)  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  relative 
amplitude  to  vary  in  accordance  with  the  impulses, 
while  the  essential  carrier  frequency  remains  constant. 
Essentially  speaking,  the  receiver  rectifies  the  oscilla- 
tory radio  wave,  so  that  the  audio  impulses  only  re- 
main in  the  output  circuit.  Thus  the  impulses  are 
recovered. 

The  new  system  employs  what  is  known  as  Fre- 
quency Modulation  of  the  Carrier  Wave.  This  means 
that  the  audio  impulses  are  impressed  on  the  carrier 
in  such  a  way  as  to  vary  it  in  accordance  with  the 
frequency  of  the  impulses,  while  the  amplitude  remains 
constant.  The  system  in  its  rudimentary  form  is  far 
from  new,  since  it  has  been  a  recognized  phenomenon 
for  many  years.  Almost  anyone  who  has  listened  to 
his  radio  has  heard  it  at  one  time  or  another  "wobble." 
This  is  usually  frequency  modulation,  due  either  to 
faultv  transmission  or  poor  receiver  design. 

(Turn  to  Page  33) 
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Criticizes  the  February  Issue  of 


ASCINATING  material  in  hand  merely 
furnishes  the  basis  for  composing,  every 
student  writer  realizes  sooner  or  later. 
A  good  idea  for  its  presentation  is  the 
main  thing.  Such  an  idea  is  the  formative  tool  for 
shaping  the  mass  of  raw  material.  The  real  test  of  the 
writer  is  his  ability  to  achieve  such  a  conception,  and 
to  execute  it.  In  this  sense  the  February  Journal 
seems  to  have  fallen  short  of  its  possibilities.  It  has 
a  wealth  of  material  about  unique  events,  picturesque 
places,  and  unusual  people.  Some  of  the  best  of  it  is 
told  in  straight  news  style. 

The  short  story,  Autopsy,  does  not  come  in  that 
class.  Just  as  the  prose  standard  for  this  issue  seems 
consistently  higher  than  that  of  the  poetry,  so  in  the 
prose  itself  Autopsy  stands  out  as  one  of  the  best  items 
in  the  magazine.  The  clear-cut  picture  of  the  frightened 
negro  in  the  hospital  waiting-room  is  so  convincing 
that  one  would  have  suspected  that  the  author  had 
seen  it  happen,  even  if  the  editor  had  not  so  indicated. 
The  story  is  a  simple  hospital  incident  in  which  the 
professional  attitude  with  its  occasional  stark  imper- 
sonality predominates : 

"She  was  dead.  The  interne  was  sure  that  his  diagnosis 
of  a  tumor  on  the  cerebellum  was  correct — '' 

Yet  the  human  interest,  the  suspense,  and  the  tragic 
irony  in  the  old  darky's  decision  lift  the  story  into  dis- 
tinction. If  more  of  this  year's  extremely  interesting 
Journal  material  taken  from  experience  and  investi- 
gation could  have  been  recreated  with  the  dramatic  ef- 
fect or  with  something  of  the  creative  touch  of  Autopsy, 
the  cjuality  of  The  Journal  as  a  literary  magazine 
would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

As  a  college  magazine  editor,  I  know  that  editing 
only  too  often  resolves  itself  into  the  simple  act  of 
"taking  what  you  can  get,"  and  being  touchingly  grate- 
ful to  get  it.  The  criticism,  therefore,  goes  back  to 
the  student  body  in  general,  and  to  student  writers 
with  their  cluljs  and  classes  in  particular, 
rather  than  to  the  magazine  staff.  Perhaps* 
students  have  too  little  experience  writing 
short  stories  ;  plot  and  structure  can  be 
unwieldy  and  discouraging.  Sketches  and 
essays  other  than  informational  and  bio- 
graphic also  present  difficulties  too  great 
to  be  frequently  attempted.  Or  perhaps 
student  interest  naturally  leans  in  the 
direction  shown  in  The  Journal. 

The  Goosens  story  is  a  typical  inter- 
view, well  written  and  readable.  Of  in- 
terest to  the  musically-minded  are  Mr. 


/);  aslciiif/  the  editor  of  tlic 
literary  iiiaijaciiic  of  anotlier 
Soiitli  Carolina  iiistitiitioJi  to 
critieice  tlie  February  issue 
of  The  Journal,  we  depart 
from  tlic  policy  previously 
followed:  that  of  asking  a 
faculty  iiieinher  from  anoth- 
er eollcf/e.  But  luc  thought 
another  editor's  opinions  of 
our  magazine  zvould  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Wofford  stu- 
dent body.  Reasons  for  not 
usi}ig  the  editor-critic's  uume 
slioutd  be  olr-i'ious  to  the 
reader. 


Goosens'  advocacy  of  local  orchestras  and  his  predic- 
tion that  the  war  will  place  the  future  of  music  and 
art  in  America.  Of  interest  mainly  to  Wofiford  stu- 
dents and  alumni  is  another  feature  article  in  the  form 
of  a  historical  review.  The  Rules  We  Live  By.  The 
facts  that  in  earlier  days  demotion  was  possible  at  the 
college,  daily  prayers  were  held,  and  Latin  and  Greek 
were  entrance  requirements  are  interesting.  It  is  the 
fact  and  not  the  treatment  that  is  the  point  of  both 
features,  and  of  their  type  they  are  excellent. 

Butazv  Springs  is  a  literal  description  of  a  physical 
scene.  Just  as  one  realizes  that  it  is  attractive,  he  reads 

.  .  .  erected  in  memory  of  the  brave  Americans  who 
died  in  the  fight  to  regain  this  beautiful  land  of  theirs 
from  an  overbearing  and  inconsiderate  king.  .  . 

and  the  initial  interest  is  dissipated.  The  sketch  con- 
sists of  a  description  of  a  house  and  its  surroundings, 
a  Revolutionary  battle,  and  two  springs.  The  author 
does  not  relate  his  springs  to  his  creeks  as  well  as  he 
might  for  the  benefit  of  one  who  has  never  been  to  the 
spot.  The  unusual  scenery,  the  legends,  and  the  his- 
torical incidents  in  the  sketch  make  it  replete  with  pos- 
sibilities for  any  form  or  mood  of  writing;  yet  the  ma- 
terial in  its  present  form  would  be  of  more  interest  to 
a  native  of  the  region  than  to  anyone  else.  It  is  still 
raw  material. 

Flash!  a  most  readable  informal  sketch,  is  as  en- 
joyable for  its  easy  style,  free  from  the  mannerisms 
that  often  go  with  the  familiar  style,  as  for  its  interest- 
ing subject  matter.  Written  in  chatty  vein  and  accom- 
panied by  a  shot  of  the  press  photographer  in  action, 
this  sketch  is  probably,  for  student  readers,  of  more  in- 
terest than  most  items  in  this  issue. 

The  wide  variety  and  scope  of  Jour- 
nal articles  must  give  the  magazine  a 
current  appeal  and  local  interest  on  the 
campus,  lacking  in  more  conservative 
publications.  Chief  among  these  interest- 
ing variations  are  the  alumni  articles.  In 
Dr.  Gerald  D.  Sanders,  '18.  the  timeli- 
ness of  the  article,  including  his  war 
Iioetry.  is  evident,  but  the  introduction 
in  the  same  story  of  his  recent  research 
and  of  his  acquaintance  who  touched  the 
remains  of  Byron's  shriveled  head  leaves 
(Turn  to  Page  30) 
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Henry  Snyder  Tells  of  .  .  . 

MY  FOUR  YEARS 
WITH 

Henry  Writes  Personally  But  Not  at 
All  Bitterly  of  His  Four  Years  in  Fresh- 
man Math. 


LJL  those  who  know  anything  about  cre- 
ative writing  say:  "Write  about  something 
you  know  something  about."  Therefore, 
realizing  the  soundness  of  this  bit  of  advice 
1  am  writing  about  a  tiekl  in  which  I  have  unusual 
qualitrcations.  Perhaps,  for  that  reason,  the  title  of 
this  article  should  be:  "How  Not  to  Be  a  Mathema- 
tician." However,  having  begun  something,  I  feel  it 
is  my  duty  to  stick  with  it,  as  my  four-year  major  in 
Freshman  Math  will  well  indicate.  Therefore,  we  shall 
proceed  with  the  discussion  at  hand,  and  we  shall  look 
at  the  subject  from  a  purely  unprejudiced  viewpoint. 

To  cover  a  subject  as  well  as  I  have  covered  Math, 
we  must  necessarily  begin  with  the  beginning.  The 
starting  point  in  this  case  was  four  years  ago,  when 
I  came  as  a  freshman  to  Wofford  College  from  my 
home  in  Pennsylvania,  with  the  objectives  in  view  of 


receiving  a  liiglier  edneatinii  ;iii'l  ui  f|i -^rfjveriii^  if  it 
vv;is  Inie  wlial  lliev  ^-'lid  ;ibniil  iJi/.u  I  -,0011  le;inied 
thai  Dixie  was  a  line  pl,-iee  lo  he,  bnl  i  ;il-</  ]i:u]i<'\ 
thai  Malh  was  to  be  a  jiart  of  my  bivlier  i  diw  ;ii  ion. 
As  to  ihe  latter  discovery  I  can  (jiily  sinile  ;iik1  say  now 
what  I  said  then     "Ah,  woe  unto  nie!  ' 

1  first  met  Math  on  a  sunny  morn  when  1  ualker] 
into  the  classroom  of  Dr.  [,owance.  I  had  not  been 
there  long  before  1  learned  tliat  1  could  siill  work  ;^ueli 
"complicated"  sums  such  as  two  and  two  arc  four. 
However,  1  also  came  to  know  that  my  cause  fif  dis- 
tress would  be  the  "simple"  problems,  such  as — X  equals 
a  piece  of  string,  Y  equals  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and 
if  Z  equals  a  man  on  the  corner,  what  is  the  name 
of  the  largest  hotel  in  Florida?  wSuch  problems  as  this 
always  puzzled  me,  for,  somehow,  I  invariably  got  two 
hotels  in  Arizona  for  an  answer.  Thus,  my  Math  course 
and  I  decided  to  summer  in  South  Carolina. 

It  was  in  summer  school  I  really  began  to  enjoy 
Math  (reader  please  note  I  said  "enjoy"  and  not 
"pass" )  ;  for  it  was  in  summer  school  I  became  a  stu- 
dent under  Dean  DuPre.  1  earnestly  believe  I  might 
have  passed  that  summer  session  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
a  little  blue-eyed  school  teacher  from  Union,  w'ith  a 
certain  wistful  smile  that  appealed  to  my  protective 
nature.  In  fact,  I  might  have  even  overcome  that  handi- 
cap if  it  hadn't  been  that  on  the  day  of  the  exam  I 
discovered  a  dead  man  in  my  boarding  house,  which 
proved  a  wee  bit  distracting.  I  never  told  the  Dean 
about  that,  for  I  didn't  want  to  trouble  him  by  post- 
poning the  exam,  and  I  wanted  to  go  home  the  next  day 
anyway. 

However,  the  summer  was  not  entirely  wasted,  for 
I  did  learn  a  great  deal  about  what  makes  a  real  man 
and  what  life  really  is,  for  the  ordinary  man  learns 
those  things  along  with  his  Math  under  the  tutelage  of 
the  Dean ;  but  I  guess  I  was  just  different  and  learned 
them  without  the  Math.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Dean, 
who  labored  with  me  through  long,  trying  hours,  I 
might  add  that  I  did  really  try  that  summer,  but  I  have 
to  have  some  explanation  for  my  unfertile  brain  in  the 
tield  of  Math,  and  the  blue-eyed  school  teacher  and 
the  dead  man  are  as  good  as  any. 

My  sophomore  year  (strange  as  it  ma}'  seem)  I 
developed  a  love  for  the  subject  I  hadn't  as  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  passing.  It  was  interesting  because  it  always 
stumped  me,  and  I  looked  forward  to  the  Dean's  class 
because  I  was  alwa}'s  amazed  with  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  handled  tigures  that  always  puzzled  me.  Then 
there  were  always  the  Dean's  interesting  sidelights  on 
astronomy  and  various  other  subjects.  Frankly,  my 
trouble  that  year  was  that  I  did  not  put  enough  into 
the  course,  and  consequently  did  not  get  much  out  of 
it.  I  might  also  point  out  that  that  is  not  a  confession, 
for  the  Dean  knew  that  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  I  did. 
(Turn  to  Page  26) 
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THE  SOUTH  SHALL  LIVE 


By  T.  E.  Walsh 


S  WE  enter  the  fifth  decade  of  tlie  twentieth 
centiirv,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  that  section  of  our 
nation  which  extends  from  Virginia  on 
the  east  to  Texas  on  the  west,  and  which  we  know 
and  love  as  the  South. 

The  report  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  on 
Economic  Conditions  in  the  South  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States  has  labeled  this  region  "The  Nation's 
Economic  Problem  Number  One."  This  report  alsO' 
said  that  the  South  was  a  paradox.  I  give  it  another 
name — The  Nation's  Greatest  Opportunity. 

An  examination  of  such  a  section  should  be  inter- 
esting, for  the  future  of  the  nation  is  bound  to  the 
future  of  the  South.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  for 
our  calling  the  South  a  problem  and  a  paradox  and 
an  opportunity. 

Nature's  greatest  endowment  —  our  fertile  soil  — 
has  been  exploited  in  our  haste  and  wasted  by  our 
neglect.  A  portion  of  land  the  size  of  South  Carolina 
has  been  gullied  and  torn  by  erosion. 

The  one-money  crop  idea  which  has  obsessed  our 
farmers  has  led  them  into  the  grave  of  financial  ruin. 
Absentee  ownership  of  land  is  increasing  year  by  year. 

The  housing  condition  of  both  urban  and  rural 
communities  is  deplorable.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  two  and  one-half  million  below  standard  houses  in 
the  South. 

The  need  of  our  farmers  for  more  and  better  farm 
ecfuipment  and  machinery  is  pressing.  The  dire  need 
of  our  people  for  more  clothes  and  better  food,  in  a 
time  of  constant  farm  surpluses,  is  inconceivable — but 
true.  The  ruthless  way  in  which  we  have  dealt  with 
our  natural  resources  is  disturbing. 

Education  in  the  South  has  lagged  far  behind  that 
of  other  sections  of  the  nation,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  states  comprising  the  South  have  the 
highest  illiteracy  rates  in  the  nation  ;  that  it  educates 
one-third  of  the  nation's  children  with  one-sixth  of 
tlic  nation's  school  revenue,  that  the  total  endowments 
ol  all  the  colleges  and  universities  in  the  South  are 
less  than  the  combined  endowments  of  Yale  and  Har- 
vard. So  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  who  are  edu- 
cated in  the  South  live  the  most  productive  part  of 
their  lives  in  other  parts  of  the  nation.  There  is  an 
impelling  need  for  our  scholars  to  remain  in  the  South 


and  fight  the  battle  of  restoration  to  a  victorious  end. 
These  salient  facts,  in  which  the  South  stands  out 
above  all  other  sections  of  the  nation,  are  each  reason 
enough  for  the  South's  being  called  the  nation's  num- 
ber one  problem.  But  let  us  examine  the  other  side 
of  our  picture. 

Here  we  see  that  the  South  has  vast  prairies,  wood- 
ed plains,  fertile  valleys,  enormous  underground  re- 
sources and  the  highest  mountains  in  the  Eastern 
United  States.  The  climate  is  agreeable  and  the  soil 
is  rich.  No  other  region  offers  such  diversity  in  climate 
and  soil. 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  nation's  forests  are  found 
in  the  South  and  these  woodlands  rank  second  only 
to  cotton  as  a  source  of  wealth.  This  region  leads  the 
world  in  naval  stores  production.  The  fast  growing 
southern  pine  offers  excellent  potentialities  for  the  pro- 
duction of  paper. 

The  South  has  more  than  three  hundred  minerals : 
Florida  and  Tennessee  produce  97%  of  the  nation's 
phosphates,  Texas  and  Louisiana  supply  99%  of  our 
sulphur,  66'?<3%  of  the  nation's  crude  oil  is  produced 
in  the  South. 

It  has  two-thirds  of  the  land  in  America,  receiving 
a  40-inch  annual  rainfall ;  it  has  nearly  half  the  land 
on  which  crops  can  grow  for  six  months  without  dan- 
ger of  frost.  The  South  has  a  vast  wealth  of  coal,  oil, 
gas,  and  waterpower,  yet  it  uses  only  15%  of  the 
nation's  horsepower.  This  is  an  indication  that  we 
have  fewer  than  our  share  of  industrial  plants. 

The  paradox  is  that  while  possessing  all  of  this 
natural  wealth,  the  people  of  the  South,  when  judged 
by  comparative  per  capita  income  and  expenditures, 
remain  the  poorest  in  the  nation.  But  our  people, 
many  of  them,  have  a  way  of  living  which  is  very  grati- 
fying and  which  does  not  demand  money  income  and 
expenditures  equal  to  that  of  people  in  other  sections. 

Yes,  the  South  is  a  problem,  it  is  a  paradox,  it  is 
an  opportunity.  But  we  have  here  a  favorable  juncture 
of  circumstances.  And  a  favorable  juncture  of  circum- 
stances is  an  opportunity.  We  have  the  natural  wealth. 
We  have  the  problem.  The  problem  will  be  solved 
by  a  resolute  people.  I  believe  the  opportunity  will  be 
grasped. 

We  are  living  in  a  day  when  some  men  say  that 
the  great  opportunities  of  the  age  are  gone.   It  is  not 
(Turn  to  Page  33) 
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James  C.  Ritter  Chats  About  .  .  . 


PIPES  and  TOBACCO 


SAT  in  the  parlor  of  the  Eastern  District 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  enjoying  a  smoke  with  one  of 
my  new-found  pipe  friends.  I  don't  blame 
our  friendship  entirely  to  pipes,  but  they 
certainly  helped  a  great  deal.  Then,  too,  when  I  first 
got  to  New  York  I  was  lonely,  and  I  found  that  a  good 
pipe  was  a  good  and  a  cheap  friend.  There  is  nothing 
so  lonely  as  being  in  a  great  city  with  few  if  any  friends. 

So  I  sat  and  talked  to  Ralph,  that  first  night  I  met 
him,  over  a  good  pipe  of  tobacco.  Later  we  became 
;:.uch  fast  friends  that  when  I  got  ofi:  from  work  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning  I  would  go  by  his  room 
as  I  came  into  the  "Y"  and  wake  him  up.  \'Ve  would 
sit  and  chat  for  a  while,  and  then  I  would  go  to  bed 
and  he  back  to  sleep.    When  he  got  up  in  the  morning 


he  would  come  liy  liic  room  ;ind  wake  nic,  and  then  I 
would  go  hack  lo  sleep  ;iiid  \\r  would  go  on  1o  work. 

|)iimcr  lime  uuuld  Imd  K.ili-li  .-md  I  :il  iIk;  Marcy 
Slr'eel  (  liinese- American  Kestaiirani,  (  ;itm;^  (  hop  Suey 
or  any  ol  the  olhei-  delightful  ineaU  tli;il  were  -i-rvtd, 
and  best  of  all  enjoying  an  almoii'l  c;il<c  with  r'-aj 
Chinese  tea.  After  the  meal  we  would  stretch  and  then 
slowly  light  our  pipes  atid  sinf)ke  for  several  nmnitcs 
without  saying  nuK  li.  W  e  didn't  lia\c  to  talk,  -we 
belonged  to  that  brotherhood  of  pi])e  smokers. 

h'rom  the  crooked  streets  of  Nanking  to  the  glamour 
of  San  Francisco's  golden  gate,  from  the  Arctic  to  the 
Antarctic,  hom  the  winding  Khyber  jjass  to  the-  flat 
Australian  plateaus,  from  mansion  to  shack  you  will 
find  men  of  this  brotherhood. 

In  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Nanking,  Shanghai, 
Calcutta — that  City  of  dreadful  night,  London,  Paris, 
Berlin ;  in  all  big  cities  you  will  find  men  rolling  opium 
pills;  in  all  big  cities  the  black  siuoke  will  find  its  way, 
drifting  relentlessly  through  all  the  police  forces  of  the 
world,  and  with  them  come  the  long-stem  poppy  pipes. 

In  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Nanking,  Shanghai, 
Calcutta,  London,  Paris,  Berlin  :  in  all  big  cities  you 
will  find,  too,  the  water  pipes  of  the  orient,  the  brier 
pipes  of  London  and  Europe,  the  corn-cob  of  the  United 
States,  the  clay  pipes  of  Holland.  In  these  pipes  we 
find  the  standard  tobaccos,  special  blends,  self -mixed 
blends;  and  with  them  we  find  Einsteins,  Clemens, 
Whitmans,  doctors,  lawyers,  farmers,  and  tramps. 

The  symbol  of  the  human  race  might  well  be  a 
pipe,  and  tobacco  the  sign  of  international  brotherhood  ; 
for  wherever  you  find  these  two  you  will  find  a  friend. 
No  other  thing  in  the  world  that  man  puts  to  common 
use  has  such  a  tie  of  international  good  will. 

When  the  Indians  buried  the  war  hatchet,  they 
smoked  the  pipe  of  peace;  after  eating  the  salt  of  the 
orient,  you  join  the  host  in  a  pipe  of  good  will  (if  you 
smoke)  ;  wdien  you  crash  the  blueblood  and  walrus- 
beard  clubs  of  England  and  Europe,  you  sit  in  the 
lounge  and  smoke  a  pipe;  if  you  visit  a  farmer,  you 
will  join  him  in  a  smoke  while  telling  tales.  In  fact, 
a  pipe  seems  to  be  a  real  asset  to  the  worth  of  man's 
personality,  for  it  is  a  common  ground  on  which  all 
men  can  meet. 

Pipes  are  good,  however,  only  when  you  have 
something  to  go  with  them.  Those  who  mix  their  own 
know  that  Perique  is  a  flavor  tobacco  and  should  be 
used  in  small  amounts  to  add  full  flavor  to  the  mixture. 
Latakia,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  the  smoke  a  strength 
and  dash  when  used  right.  Mrginia  white  leaf  is  mild 
but  burns  quickly,  and  to  make  use  of  its  mildness  one 
must  add  a  bit  of  hurley,  or  some  other  slow-burning 
base.  Havana  clippings  will  give  you  that  light  cigar 
smoke  that  tastes  so  sweet  if  you  blend  it  with  Selbur, 
wdiile  Turkish  tobaccos  as  a  rule  need  something  to 
(Turn  to  Page  26) 
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FINLAND 


By  John  Thomason 


(  I  wisli  t<j  acknowledge  my  incle1>tedness  for  facts  con- 
tained in  tiiis  essay  to  the  Thirlcciitli  and  fourteenth  Editions 
of  the  Jiiicyclopcdia  Britaiiiiica,  Funk  and  Wagnall's  Nczv 
Standard  Encyclopedia,  Finland,  by  J.  Hampden  Jackson,  and 
to  Vilhjahnur  Stefansson.) 

RO-FINNISHISM  is  the  ctirrent  Amei-i- 
can  fad.  In  the  short  time  since  the  Finno- 
Rtissian  War  began,  sympathy  for  Finland 
has  grown  to  a  national  hysteria.  "Fin- 
nish Relief"  and  "Fighting  Funds  for  Finland"  are 
only  two  of  the  propaganda-created  organizations  pass- 
ing the  hat.  Our  newspapers  are  printing  false  articles 
and  false  photographs.  For  example,  we  read  of  Rus- 
sians freezing  while  running  or  shooting,  and  we  can 
even  see  "photographs"  which  verify  the  news  articles. 
(As  Explorer  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson  said,  "If  they 
tell  us  such  lies  as  these  about  Arctic  weather,  perhaps 
some  of  our  other  'news'  is  ec^ually  unreliable." )  From 
the  President  down,  public  and  civil  leaders  are  prais- 
ing Finland,  speaking  of  her  as  the  "Republic  of  the 
North"  and  "the  scene  of  a  great  fight  for  democracy." 
Of  course  the  discriminating  reader  recognizes  and 
ignores  the  more  obvious  propaganda  of  the  news- 
papers and  pro-Finns. 

In  this  essay  I  am  not  condemning  the  humani- 
tarian work  of  the  pro-Finnish  Americans,  though  1 
do  wish  they  would  stick  to  the  facts  in  their  cam- 
paign. I  do  not  intend  to  praise  Russia  or  defend  her 
conquest ;  1  am  to  reveal  some  of  the  less  familiar 
history  of  Finland.  Our  admiration  should  at  least  be 
flavored  with  truth. 

The  part  of  Finnish  history  important  to  us  begins 
with  her  "Independence  Bill"  of  July  18,  1917.  By  this 
she  freed  herself  of  Russian  protectorateship,  but  still 
expected  the  Russians  to  defend  her.  The  ruling  class, 
which  was  Fascist  and  anti-Russian,  had  produced  this 
bill.  The  declaration  was  followed  by  a  general  strike  of 
the  workers.  (Only  twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  people 
were  landowners;  hence  the  landless  workers  wished 
to  remain  Russian  and  enjoy  a  redistribution  of  the 
land.)  The  l^ourgeoise.  supported  by  the  aristocrats, 
organized  a  heavily-armed  White  (ntard  whose  pur- 
jjose  was  to  (|ucl!  any  disturbances.  The  Red  Guard 
of  the  strikers  was  formed  in  protest,  but  it  was  poorly 
armed  and  loosely  disciplined. 


A\'hen  the  Bolsheviks  secured  power  in  Moscow, 
the  Finnish  Diet  on  December  6,  1917,  cut  loose  from 
Russia  entirely.  The  workers  were  aroused,  because 
this  meant  the  continuation  of  a  middle  and  itpper  class 
oligarchy. 

When  passive  resistance  failed,  the  Red  Guard 
carried  out  a  coup  d'etat  on  January  28.  1918.  They 
organized  a  people's  government  and  drew  up  a  con- 
stitution according  to  the  ideas  of  the  Viennese  Social- 
ists and  not  in  keeping  with  the  Bolshevik  principles, 
althotigh  critics  have  accused  the  Russians  of  inspiring 
the  coup. 

Immediately,  Per  Svinhufvud,  a  pioneer  Fascist, 
dashed  to  Berlin  to  beg  for  German  aid  in  the  aristo- 
crats' intended  i-evolution.  Meanwhile,  the  old  White 
Guard,  led  by  General  Mannerheim,  was  mobilizing  in 
the  North.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  German- 
trained  Finnish  Fascists  had  been  released  from  the 
European  War,  the  rebels  attacked  and  captured  Tam- 
pere on  April  5,  1918.  At  the  same  time  12,0CX)  German 
troops  were  landing  in  the  Soitth.  After  scattei"ed  fight- 
ing, the  revolution  was  successful  by  May  16,  1918. 
The  upper  classes  again  climbed  into  the  saddle. 

This  revolution  is  very  much  like  the  Spanish  Civil 
War.  The  White  Guard  could  not  have  won  without  the 
aid  of  Germany.  Like  Franco  of  Spain,  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt  became  dictators ;  Mannerheim  of  the  army  and 
Svinhufvud  of  the  government.  The  Finnish  leaders, 
many  of  whom  were  pro-German,  wished  to  repay  Em- 
peror Wilhelm  II  ;  so  Svinhufvud  ofl^ered  the  Kingship 
of  Finland  to  Wilhelm's  choice  of  his  sons.  He  refused 
the  crown  for  them,  and  Prince  Karl  of  Hesse  was 
elected,  but  never  took  the  throne  because  the  German 
Empire  fell  soon  afterwards. 

The  German  King  idea  exploded,  the  Finnish  dic- 
tators settled  down  to  a  luethodical  job  of  crushing  op- 
position. They  rounded  up  80,000  workers  in  concen- 
tration camps.  Conditions  here  were  such  that  10,000 
prisoners  "died."  It  is  not  known  how  many  Socialists 
were  executed,  but  observers  estimate  the  number  as 
several  thousand.  Many  who  were  liberals  fled  the 
country  to  escape  persecution  and  are  now  living  in 
America ;  they  are  ]M-edominantly  pro-Soviet  in  the 
present  war.  Ironically,  this  Civil  War  of  the  aristo- 
crats is  taught  today  in  Finnish  schools  as  Finland's 
"War  of  Independence." 

The  workers  were  still  powerful  politicall}',  and  for 
the  next  twelve  years  they  liberalized  their  govern- 
ment. The  Progressive  Party  leader,  Stahlberg,  became 
the  first  President  of  the  new  country.  (The  presi- 
dent in  Finland  is  a  \-irtual  dictator  if  he  so  chooses: 
he  controls  foreign  relations  and  directs  the  army  ;  he 
can  issue  edicts,  and  dissolve  the  Diet  at  will. )  Land 
laws  were  passed  and  the  government  helped  the  land- 
(Turn  to  Page  31) 
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George  Beach  Says 


LETS  60  FISHIN' 


Iv'-illlNCi  is  a  mixed  good.  Tlu're  arc  mo- 
iiiciils,  even  hours,  wlicii  tlic  lisli  won't 
bile,  \'our  line  catches  and  l)reaks  on  a 
submerged  stump,  or  a  stinging  rain  pelts 
vou  in  the  face.  A  mixed  good,  however,  is  one  of 
life's  interesting  diversions,  or  perhaps  life  itself. 

I  like  to  hsh  in  small  low  country  ponds,  splendid 
in  their  isolation  and:  abundant  natural  life.  One  pond 
I  especially  enjoyed  fishing  in  was  about  two  acres  in 
size,  and  was  fed  by  springs  whose  waters  bubbled  up 
through  clean  hickory  roots  and  slick  greenish  pond 
grasses.  Tall,  slender  long-leaf  pines  dotted  its  shores, 
leaving  open  banks  several  feet  wide  between  the 
water's  edge  and  their  roots.  Squadrons  of  crows  sat  in 
the  trees  or  flapped  away  to  the  deep  woods,  cawing 
murder  as  they  went.  And  the  sleek  cows  grazing  in 
the  meadows  nearby,  and  the  old  dead  trees  straggling 
here  and  there  around  the  pond,  and  the  brilliant 
white  clouds  forming  in  mid-afternoon — all  gave  the 
place  an  atmosphere  of  supernal  rest  and  peace.  The 
first  view  of  it  there  in  the  early  summer  morning 
seemed  a  fresh  and  exhilarating  adventure.  Fishing  in 
a  small  pond,  while  not  as  exciting  as  other  kinds  of 
fishing,  affords  an  opportunity  for  quiet  observation. 

Many  such  ponds  are  fished  from  the  bank,  but 
I  found  that  a  boat  was  convenient  and  simple  to 
manage.  My  boat  was  flat,  made  of  bleached:  boards, 
not  prettied  with  paint.  I  had'  some  trouble  with  leaks 
at  first,  but  a  trip  to  the  tar  barrel  solved  that  problem. 
I  ran  the  boat  onto  a  projecting  arm  of  slick  turf,  and 
turning  it  over,  caulked  the  bottom  thoroughly.  The 
caulk  stopped  the  worst  leaks — I  ignored  the  others. 
My  paddle  was  a  thin-bladed  spruce,  and  the  green 
drops  which  rolled  off  its  surface  made  intersecting 
circles  in  the  placid  water. 

After  shoving  off  my  boat,  I  made  the  round  of 
the  pond,  casting  thoroughly  or  indifferently  as  the 
situation  prompted.  If  a  too  careless  "cooter"  floated 
within  sight,  I  dropped  my  rod  and  reached  for  my 
.22.  If  the  air  was  odorous  and  the  sky  a  light  blue, 
I  lay  back  and  bethought  me  of  the  beauty  of  nature. 

By  contrast,  I  have  been  fishing  on  Lake  Murray 
when  the  bottom  was  a  hundred  feet  under  and  the 
waves  were  running  high ;  the  outboard  had  to  be 
turned  head  in  to  the  swell  to  prevent  its  swamping. 
Lake  Murray,  a  flat  of  muddied  water  which  laps  up 
the  mud  and  coarse  sand  of  its  500-mile  shore  line. 


is  no  tran(|uil  or  idyllic  s])ot.  It  is  a  bare  bulking 
giant  of  seventy  s(|uarc  miles,  raw  and  primili vc,  but 
majestic.  Toward  its  middle,  the  horizon  become^  a 
paper-thin  line  ;  the  ])enetrating  blue  above  is  reflected 
in  the  virile  blue  below.  One  senses  an  eerie  feeling 
of  almost  magnetic  blueness,  when  a  cloudless  sky 
shades  off  to  dusk  and  twilight  over  the  equally  clear 
water. 

The  lake  is  no  forbidding  spot  at  night,  and  so 
fishing  for  catfish  and  eels  is  good  then.  I  have  often 
been  in  the  stern  of  a  lubberly,  oil  smeared  row-boat, 
lantern  in  one  hand  and  fish  pole  in  the  other,  and 
made  good  catches.  The  obliging  worms  nestled  be- 
low in  their  coffee  can  until  they  assumed  their  ap- 
pointed station  in  life  on  a  hook.  As  I  have  been  in 
the  boats  alone  at  night,  I  have  better  understood  the 
dark,  melancholy,  almost  morose  temperament  of  the 
primitive  Northern  races.  Their  fierce  joy  as  they 
flocked  into  the  glaring  mead  hall  to  feast  and  listen 
to  chanted  hero  tales  was,  it  seems  to  nie,  a  defiance 
of  the  Northern  elements  of  sleet,  fog,  rain,  hail,  and 
snow.  A  man  might  well  grow  sombre  in  the  face  of 
continued,  saturating  fog  and  mist. 

An  easy  way  to  fish  is  to  wade  in  rubber  boots 
several  feet  out  from  the  banks  of  Lake  Murray,  which 
in  places  slope  very  gradually,  and  cast  for  bass  as 
they  feed  neai  the  shore.  If  the  lake  rises,  it  covers 
up  great  quantities  of  vegetation,  and  the  bass  are 
attracted  shoreland.  Every  plunge  calls  for  a  quick 
cast  a  little  beyond  the  swirl,  and  often  such  a  cast 
draws  a  strike  from  an  irate  bass.  I  haven't  yet  caught 
a  whopper,  but  I  know  what  it  means  to  have  a  thumb 
cut  by  a  reel  screw  after  a  heavy  strike. 

It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  a  four-pound  "'trout" 
hit  a  surface  minnow,  because  the  big  fellow  provides 
plenty  of  action.  Casting  from  the  bank,  however,  is 
especially  poor  sport  wdien  there  are  plent>-  of  surface 
minnows  or  fingerling  bass  in  schools.  The  bass  neglect 
their  vitamins  for  more  substantial  food. 

Fishing,  however,  is  not  merely  making  a  catch. 
The  sights  which  you  see  near  Lake  Alurray,  for  in- 
stance, can  be  hauntingly  beautiful.  The  blue  heron, 
the  rainbow  over  the  lake,  the  droves  of  wild  duck — 
all  have  their  separate  charm,  and  an  otherwise  dull 
dav  is  off'set  by  their  appearance. 

Through  all  my  fishing  there  has  been  an  integrating 
(Turn  to  Page  oO) 
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HUNCHBACK 

(From   Page  6) 

course.  He  performed  his  work  efficiently  but  with 
an  air  of  detachment.  His  friends  remarked  that  he 
did  his  work,  not  as  if  it  were  the  object  and  ambition 
of  his  life,  but  a.s  thciugh  it  were  a  minor  diversion.  He 
received  and  returned  materials  in  the  manner  of  a 
person  at  a  dinner  table  who  passes  a  dish  from  one 
diner  to  another. 

Five  years  of  tailoring  and  Soza's  health  began  to 
decline.  His  friends  suggested  that  a  vacation  and 
trip  away  from  the  city  might  benefit  him.  A  resort  in 
the  mountains  of  Wyoming  was  selected  by  his  closest 
associates,  and  Soza  arrived  there  in  a  beautifully  mild 
autumn. 

The  resort  was  a  large  bungalow  of  natural  spruce 
logs  with  a  spacious  veranda  which  overlooked  a  broad 
valley,  with  an  imposing  view  of  snow-capped  peaks 
three  miles  away.  The  resort  was  built  on  the  grassy 
slopes  of  a  mountain,  and  two  trails  led  from  thence 
around  the  summit  through  evergreen  forests. 

The  nip  of  mountain  air  produced  an  exhilarating 
catching  of  breath  during  his  walks.  His  body  spirits, 
dulled  by  the  monotonous  staleness  of  city  air,  began 
to  stir  vigorously.  Soza  had  never  known  that  such 
pleasure  in  the  mere  possession  of  a  healthy  though  de- 
formed body  was  possible. 

One  evening,  several  nights  after  he  arrived,  Soza 
had  just  retired  to  bed.  He  could  see  through  his 
window  the  dark  black  shapes  of  mountains  outlined 
against  flashes  of  lightning  in  a  murkv  sky  which 
heralded  a  coming  storm.  The  clouds  then  massed 
and  settled  upon  the  peaks,  so  that  he  could  not  see 
the  lightning  among  them,  and  the  sky  remained  dark ; 
but  the  lightning's  radiance  was  reflected  by  the  snow 
on  the  peaks.  Seemingly,  the  snow  itself  had  become 
luminous,  and  the  mountains  were  like  white-capped 
nuns  standing  in  reverence,  shining  in  quick  bursts,  the 
radiance  of  spiritual  ecstasy. 

The  mountains,  so  like  nuns  at  some  holy  con- 
vocation, struck  him  with  a  newborn  sense  of  awe. 
Soza's  parents  had  been  devout  Catholics,  but  Soza 
himselt  had  never  had  any  stirring  of  soul  and  heart 
in  the  rites  of  his  baptismal  church.  He  had  alwavs 
been  indifl:erent  to  the  meaning  which  the  various  orders 
of  the  church  could  have.  But  now,  face  to  face  with 
Nature,  unsheltered  by  the  towers  of  the  city,  he  could 
hear  the  \  ibrant  si)irit  of  the  storm  in  all  its  primeval 
eloquence  of  gust,  howl,  ami  modulated  patter  on  the 
window  panes.    And  the  nun-like  mountains  instilled 


into  his  mind  memories  of  the  candle-lighted  proces- 
sions of  those  God-devoted  ladies.  Wafted  with  those 
memories  came  a  realization  by  Soza  that  those  nuns 
and  the  mountains  could  have  one  thing  in  common : 
an  air  of  calm,  purposeful  waiting  in  their  silent  erect- 
ness  amid  a  sea  of  sound.  Soza  felt  for  the  first  time 
that  an  inanimate  object  in  Nature  could  present  to 
the  eye  a  sense  of  its  being  almost  alive.  W'ith  this 
began  the  stirrings  of  a  philosopher  and  a  poet  within 
Soza,  while  the  memory  of  the  nuns,  now  recharged 
with  the  sense  of  the  divine  in  human  waiting,  blended 
with  a  sense  of  the  human  in  inanimate  waiting.  Soza 
began  to  feel  the  stirrings  of  a  faith  in  the  goodness 
of  Nature  to  the  man  who  sees  Nature  as  a  partner 
in  man's  spiritual  endeavor. 

Next  morning  the  world,  washed  by  the  storm, 
sparkled  with  dewy  drops  of  water,  which  beaded  the 
leaves  and  glimmered  with  flashes  of  light  of  every 
color.  Soza  felt  ashamed  of  the  quiescence  of  his  am- 
bitions when  the  whole  realm  of  mountain  nature  seem- 
ed to  be  bursting  with  eiTort  to  put  forth  every  trill 
of  bird  song,  every  petal  of  flower,  and  every  sprout 
of  leaf  possible;  before  winter's  snow  gave  Mother 
Nature  a  chance  to  carry  out  her  inventory  of  reserve 
seeds  and  unseen  buds. 

Soza  spent  that  day  outdoors  while  an  unseen 
change  wrought  out  its  refining  influence  on  his  charac- 
ter. For  Soza  had  acquired  an  ambition,  an  interest, 
a  source  of  creative  interpretation  to  himself  of  the 
meaning  of  his  life.  He  had  learned  to  look  upon 
everything  as  having  some  value  in  it  to  the  sympathetic 
observer.  No  longer  would  he  look  upon  trees,  stones, 
and  men  just  as  trees,  stones,  and  men.  Everything 
living  or  non-living  would  henceforth  be  a  personality 
to  Soza.  All  things  would  have  for  him  some  charm 
of  form,  some  useful  destiny  in  its  proper  place,  or  a 
power  to  stir  up  some  element  of  Soza's  dormant 
interest. 

By  night's  approach  it  was  a  reborn  Soza  that  re- 
turned to  the  resort  to  watch  the  sunset  closing  his  day 
of  regeneration.  Against  the  fiery,  red  cloud  wisps  of 
a  sunset  sky,  the  silhouette  of  Soza,  the  hunchback, 
could  be  seen,  gazing  over  the  valley  to  the  range  of 
mountains  beyond,  where  the  disk  of  the  setting  sun 
outlined  the  dark  figure  of  a  mountain  summit.  Then 
the  red  glow  faded  from  the  snowfields  on  the  peaks. 
The  mountains  became  an  inky  black  sea  of  frozen 
waves.  Through  the  hollows  of  the  darkening  hills,  a 
third  quarter  moon  began  to  cast  its  unobstrusive  glow. 
Soza  turned  and  walked,  head  erect,  into  the  resort. 

Then  silence  and  peace  descended  upon  the  Rockies. 
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THE  LITTLE  FELLOW  ON 
THE  COVER 

He  didn't  pose,  he  didn't  even  move.  He  |ust  sat 
there  when  we  went  to  make  his  picture,  the  same  un- 
changing expression  on  his  face  that  first  attracted  our 
attention.  It  was  a  foggy  day  in  February,  and  his  father 
was  carrying  huge,  loose  sections  of  old  packing  crates 
from  the  basement  of  a  downtown  building  and  loading 
them  on  the  feeble  back  of  the  wagon,  the  whole  to 
rattle  homeward  to  a  low-burning  fire. 

We  didn't  talk  to  him;  there  was  no  use:  we  knew 
his  story.  It's  the  same  all  over  the  South  —  miserable 
living  conditions,  reeking  with  poverty  and  supported  by 
ignorance. 

Volumes  have  been  written  about  his  story;  orators 
have  ranted  and  statesmen  have  pondered,  and  it's  still 
just  as  simple,  just  as  clear  and  easy  to  read  —  as  this 
little  fellow's  face. 


THE  WOFFORD  ENDOWMENT 
CAMPAIGN 

Wofford  will  begin  a  campaign  for  a  larger  endow- 
ment sometime  in  the  not-too-distant  future.  This  cam- 
paign, when  it  comes,  must  not  fail.  In  the  first  place. 
It  IS  trite  to  say  that  the  physical  equipment  of  the  col- 
lege is  outmoded,  impractical,  and,  in  some  places,  crum- 
bling with  age. 

It  IS  with  no  sense  of  shame  that  this  fact  is  recog- 
nized, because  Wofford  has  rendered  a  high  type  of 
service  with  what  resources  were  available,  and  has  led, 
through  Its  faculty  and  officers,  educational  movements 
and  projects  for  state  improvement,  which  could  not 
have  been  done  by  any  other  college.  Wofford  has  con- 
sistently trained  leaders  for  South  Carolina  in  business, 
farming,  and  the  professions. 

But  it  is  no  less  true  that  this  campaign  must  prove 
to  be  a  success  if  Wofford  is  to  continue  all  its  past 


services  and  make  any  additional  advances.  Pessimistic 
prophets  say  that  the  small  liberal  arts  colleges  must 
increase  their  endowments  appreciably  to  hold  their  own, 
financially  and  scholastically.  Whether  this  is  literally 
true,  it  is  apparent  that  investments  which  are  safe  enough 
to  absorb  college  endowment  capital  pay  low  interest 
rates,  lower  than  ever  before.  Moreover,  the  trend  of 
new  students  is  toward  the  streamlined,  political  state 
university.  And  jolly,  prosperous  graduates,  bankroll  in 
one  hand  and  football  program  in  the  other,  who  have 
a  fervid  enthusiasm  for  their  Alma  Mater  run  scarce. 

So  It  IS  definitely  true  for  Wofford,  as  for  any  other 
college  in  similar  circumstances,  that  it  must  keep  up 
Its  buildings  and  equipment  as  well  as  academic  prestige, 
or  the  hard-headed  unemotionalism  of  the  times  will  lit- 
erally swallow  her  up. 

Wofford  exists  mainly  because  it  offers  an  education, 
academically  above  par,  for  less  money  than  most  colleges 
of  Its  general  type.  A  college  diploma  does  not  guaran- 
tee its  holder  a  job,  but  it  may  mean  that  he  is  placed 
in  the  categories  beyond  unskilled  or  skilled  labor.  From 
the  national  economic  standpoint,  it  is  not  wise,  perhaps, 
that  mediocre  scholars  should  be  poured  on  the  public; 
but  some  people  would  never  desert  a  low  paid  "execu- 
tive" position  to  make  money  turning  a  lathe  or  running 
a  dye  test.  Perhaps  they  are  right  after  all.  But  Wofford 
DOES  offer  opportunities  for  growth,  expression,  and 
character  building  which  the  larger  universities,  because 
of  their  size,  cannot  and  do  not  pretend  to  have. 

The  larger  colleges,  however,  do  threaten  the  exist- 
ence of  the  smaller  ones:  they  offer  a  good  education 
and  a  roaring  good  time.  The  sound  education  is  all  too 
frequently  ignored  by  their  students,  and  the  roaring  good 
time  may  be  said  to  embrace  (1)  dirt  rock  cheapness 
and  (2)  mobile  social  life.  The  universities  now  attract 
thousands  of  fresh  students  every  year  and  may  eventually 
displace  the  weaker  small  colleges  if  they  can  convince 
the  public  that  they  are  educating  CHEAPLY  and  EF- 
FICIENTLY. 

Therefore,  Wofford  should  examine  rigorously  her 
policy  and  then  clean  house. 

The  entrance  requirements  have  been  raised  already, 
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but  they  should  be  applied  more  severely  to  work  done 
during  the  college  course  as  well. 

Although  physical  equipment  cannot  mold  the  finest 
attributes  of  a  college,  a  dearth  of  equipment  shows  up 
in  work  and  the  general  spirit  of  the  institution.  Of 
course,  some  buildings  on  the  campus  should  be  replaced 
by  new  ones,  and  repair  of  others  might  not  be  amiss. 

But  Wofford  is  not  in  any  period  of  decline.  Quite 
the  opposite.  The  college,  during  years  past,  has  not 
concerned  itself  with  a  grasping  acquisitiveness,  and  this 
fact  is  all  to  Its  credit.  There  is  a  strong  sentiment — 
and  what  is  infinitely  better — a  carefully  thought-out 
conviction  that  the  histories  and  ideals  of  such  colleges 
as  Wofford  assure  their  permanency.  Wofford  is  on  the 
brink  of  a  new  period  of  expansion  and  enlarged  service. 
An  increase  to  her  endowment  will  help  assert  the  in- 
dependence of  the  college,  and  will  make  possible  addi- 
tional services  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina. 

— G.  B.  B. 


"COLLEGE  SPIRIT" 

(From   Page  5) 

epidemic  of  1918,  more  immediately  devastating  than 
the  war,  further  sobered  us.  By  our  senior  year,  we 
had  begun  to  think  aljout  our  world  and  to  worry 
about  how  we  could  fit  into  it.  We  were  neither  bitter 
nor  cynical,  but  we  were  bewildered,  and  we  demanded 
something  of  college  besides  football  and  cheers.  And 
I  think  most  of  us  realized  what  a  complete  waste  many 
of  our  vaunted  "activities''  had  been. 

Since  the  class  of  '20  finished,  other  classes  have 
graduated  into  a  world  growing  constantly  more  con- 
fused and  hostile.  The  years  of  depression  probably 
have  had  a  more  sobering  eflfect  than  even  the  first 
World  War.  Men  have  left  college  with  diplomas  in 
their  pockets,  but  without  hope  of  jobs.  No  longer  does 
it  suffice  merely  to  have  a  degree.  In  the  struggle  for 
survival  under  present  economic  conditions,  sharpened 
wits  and  quickness  of  adaptation  are  needed.  Youths 
who  spend  four  years  merely  prolonging  their  ado- 
lescence make  the  bitter  discovery  when  they  emerge 
that  college  has  been  a  wasteful  luxury.  The  aware- 
ness of  that  fact  has  dawned  on  present-day  college 
students,  and  f(.)r  that  reason  they  are  maturer  and 
more  intense.  They  demand  some  tangible  assets  from 
college,  and  they  do  not  accept  the  hoary  notion  that 
merely  living  in  association  with  one  another  and  tak- 
ing part  in  college  activities  will  provide  a  guide  to 
life. 

One  of  the  most  significant  symptoms  of  the  change 
has  been  the  attitude  toward  footljall.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  pressure  of  alumni  groups,  the  interest  in  inter- 
collegiate football  would  diminish  in  many  institutions 
to  the  vanishing  point.  College  students  today  are  glad 
enough  to  attend  a  game  if  it  does  not  cost  too  much. 


but  student  bodies  no  longer  devote  their  da_\'s  and 
nights  to  being  satellites  of  that  celestial  body,  the 
football  squad,  as  was  the  custom  of  an  earlier  day. 
In  fact,  the  football  hero  has  toppled  sadly  fi"om  his 
throne,  and  every  school  has  a  saga  concerning  the 
epical  stupidities  of  certain  football  gladiators.  All  the 
world  now  knows  that  many — if  not  most — successful 
focjtball  teams  are  bought ;  accordingly,  some  college 
and  university  authorities  are  throwing  aside  hypocrit- 
ical pretenses  and  are  recommending  that  these  ath- 
letes be  openly  hired  for  stipulated  wages.  A  few 
schools  like  the  University  of  Chicago,  unwilling  to  buy 
athletes  in  the  open  market,  are  abandoning  intercol- 
legiate football.  Coincidental  with  this  development, 
professional  football  teams  are  being  organized  in  all 
the  great  urban  centers.  Football  "bowls"  have  sprouted 
like  mushrooms  in  a  dozen  cities ;  and  although  they 
still  depend  upon  colleges  to  supply  the  teams,  they 
are  the  beginning  of  a  complete  professionalization  of 
the  game.  As  a  result  of  all  this,  the  social  prestige 
of  football  in  the  colleges  has  slumped  to  an  all-time 
low.  Except  in  the  far  W'est,  and  in  a  few  other  more 
or  less  provincial  areas,  football  is  definitely  off  the 
best  social  calendars.  It  will  presently  rank  with  pro- 
fessional wrestling  and  prizefights.  Because  football 
has  become  semi-professional,  students  no  longer  make 
these  gladiatorial  shows  the  focus  of  their  college 
spirit.  They  are  demanding  sports  in  which  they  par- 
ticipate instead  of  look  on. 

To  alumni  who  only  vaguely  comprehend  the 
changed  tenor  of  college  life,  this  failure  of  present 
day  youth  to  "support  the  team"  looks  like  degenerate 
decay.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  evidence  of  awakening 
intelligence.  At  the  moment,  alumni,  supported  by  the 
vested  interests  of  coaching  staffs,  are  engaged  in  a 
vain  struggle  to  keep  football  on  its  slipper}-  academic 
pedestal. 

But  the  attitude  toward  football  is  only  one  of  many 
symptoms  of  the  alteration  of  spirit  among  students. 
For  example,  there  is  an  increasing  interest  in  human- 
istic learning.  Students  are  discovering  in  literature, 
history,  and  philosophy  practical  values.  One  college 
has  made  the  core  of  its  curriculum  one  hundred  of 
the  world's  great  books.  One  of  the  most  distinguished 
technological  schools  requires  its  students  to  take  grad- 
uate courses  in  literature  and  history.  The  years  of 
depression  showed  that  purely  vocational  education 
was  not  sufficient.  Well  trained  engineers,  chemists, 
accountants,  and  other  highly  skilled  men  suddenly 
found  themselves  without  jobs  and  without  inner  re- 
sources. They  lacked  imagination  and  adaptabilitv  and 
could  not  fit  themselves  into  a  changed  world.  They 
had  failed  to  receive  from  college  any  training  in  think- 
ing outside  the  narrow  channels  of  their  vocations. 

Students  themselves  are  discovering  the  practical 
use  of  so-called  "literary  education,"  the  worth  of  the 
(.Turn  to  Page  32) 
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DARK  CORNER 

(  I'Vnlll     r.lKC  •'>} 

hrliirc  sju'd/ciiif/ )--  \ r\].   \'rvt\  s;ii(l  llicy  bin  alItT  a 
fcllci-  all  inonrn'  iIk'I  iiii,L;lil  aliiii  a  rcvcnoi kt, 
Mks.  Imsiii':k  (liitiicliiiKj  licr  chair  closer  la  AJuine)  — 
\'v  ih  in't  say  ? 

Mam  I',  {lakiiiij  a  swallmv  i>j  Iter  litjiior) — Yeah,  lie/ 
firsl  seed  'ill!  ridin'  aloiij;  \)y  Lydic'.s  place  this 

iiKirniir.  Me  Fred,  'n'  v'^lac,  'n'  Slim,  'n'  they 
follcred  'ini  u])  Sandy  Springs  Crick  fer  about  two 
mile,  Fred  said. 

Mrs.  P'isiiivR  (critical) — Whyn't  they  ketch  'im? 

Mame; — They  hollered  at  'im  to  stop,  Ixit  he  wouldn't, 
so  they  shot  at  'im  and  kilt  his  horse. 

Mrs.  FishUr — Whut  happened  thin? 

MamE — Well,  he  out-foxed  'em  by  duckin'  through 
Hoyt  Mull's  old  barn  thet  he  don't  use,  an'  got  clean 
away. 

Mrs.  Fisher  (sus[^icious) — ITow'd  he  know  ye  could 

git  through  thar,  I  wunder? 
Mame   (jrozvning) — Don't  know,  but  Fred  said  he 

seemed  to  know  his  way  about  around  thar  purty 

good. 

Mrs.  Fisher — Whut  they  gointa  do,  now? 

Mame — Fred's  got  Flez  "n'  Stac  watchin'  thet  cane- 
thicket  on  the  crick.  They  th'nk  he's  hid  in  thar.  .  . 
(•UHstf  ully)  I  tol'  Fred  to  take  'im  alive  et  he  could  ; 
I'd  sorta  like  to  see  a  city  feller  again. 

Mrs.  Fisher — Whatche  mean,  Mame? 

Mame — Well,  I  kin't  go  to  Spartanburg  er  Greenville 
no  more.  The  p'lice  know  me  too  good.  So,  I'd 
jist  like  to  look  at  a  Hve  man  again. 

Mrs.  Fisher  (changing  the  subject) — Wall,  don't 
know's  to  wdiar  Fred  Mayfield  kin  ketch  'im,  er  any- 
body fer  thet  matter.  Fred  :n't  werth  killin' — jis 
like  his  ol  pa  fer  the  werl. 

Mame  (angry) — Now,  look  hyar,  ma,  I  in't  gointa 
stand  fer  any  more  of  yer  buttin'  in — I  guess  I'm 
runnin'  this  gang  good  enuff,  and  ef  I  wunt  Fred  to 
hope  me  run  things,  I'll  hev  'im. 

Mus.  Fisher  {persistent) — But  he  in't  no  a-count, 
Mame.  Fie  jis'  let's  }'ou  run  over  'im  iny  way  ye 
wunt  to. 

Mame  (musing) — Fie  in't  much  good,  I  don't  reck'n, 
but  he  does  what  I  tell  'im,  'n'  thet's  whut  I  wunt 
'im  fer. 

Mrs.  Fisher — Wishtjou  'ud  marry  Brooks  Gosnell — 
he'd  handle  ye  all  right  (cluickles  at  the  idea). 

Mame — Flell,  he's  jist  a  bully.  I  hate  'im. 

Mrs.  Fisher  (opining) — Wal.  I'll  tell  ye:  I  don't  re- 
speck  no  man  that  lets  a  womrai  boss  'im 

Mame — Now,  ma,  you  lissen  to  me;  I  toldje  a  wdiile 
ago — I'm  runnin'  things,  an'  I  don't  wunt  no  advice 
frum  you  er  inybidy  eltz.  I'm  gittin'  along  all  right 
without  it. 

Mrs.  Fisher — Mame,  ye  oughtn't  la  brag  so. 


Mam:!',  I  nek'n  I  <^i)\  a  ri^dil  to  <■[  I  vvunlo.  I  bui 
makin'  a  re^^'ler  liaiil  lo  Sjiarlaiibur^^  ever'  week  fer 
(iver  tiiici-  iiiniils  now.  A  lol  Ixilein  iiio-,t  <>'  these 
men  folks  air  doin'. 

Mks.  Imsiii',1;  Well,  ye're  niiglily  froward,  Mame,  'n' 
ye  bin  migbly  confeiit ions  to  live  with  ov  late,  too. 

Mam.I',  ( iuipalieni ) — I  guess  J  got  a  right  to  ije  con- 
tentious. I'm  stuck  up  hyar  in  iJark  Comer,  'n'  I 
kin't  go  nowhar  a-tall. 

Mrs.  Fisher — Watche  wunta  do.  Moonshin;n's  bin 
good  enuff  fer  us  Fishers  an'  Coyles,  ser.ce  I  kin 
remember. 

Mame — Well,  it  in't  good  enuff  fer  me. 

Mrs.  Fisher  (shaking  her  head) — I  didn't  raise  ye 
proper,  er  ye  wouldn't  say  sich  things. 

Mame — I  jist  got  more  sense  'n  these  other  mountain 
hoogers.  I  in't  gointa  stay  stuck  up  hyar  all  my  life. 
One  reason  I  tol'  Fred  to  take  thet  feller  alive  waz 
so  I  could  talk  to  sumbidy  thet's  seed  things. 

Mrs.  Fisher  (getting  up) — Wal,  I  in't  gointa  sit  hyar 
'n'  lissen  atche  say  thim  things — it  in't  natchral. 

Mame  (going  to  the  table  to  pour  herself  anotlicr  glass 
of  liquor) — Ma,  it's  gittin'  on  nigh  to  5  o'clock.  I 
guess  ye'd  best  start  fixin'  supper.  .  .  Fred  said  they 
come  over  hyar  ef  they  cot  thet  feller. 

Mrs.  Fisher  (standing  in  the  kitchen  doonvay)  — 
Don't  drink  no  more  afore  the  boys  g't  hyar,  Mame, 
it's  bad  far  ye. 

Mame  (absently) — All  right,  ma. 

Mrs.  Fisher  (talking  to  herself) — Stil  don't  know's 
to  whar  Fred  kin  ketch  'im,  though.  (Goes  out.  still 
niunibling.) 

(For  almost  a  minute  no  sound  is  heard  except 
that  of  pans  and  disJics  in  the  kitchen.  Mame  drinks 
a  glass  of  liquor,  ami  goes  to  left  rocker.  Slie  sits 
■with  her  head  in  her  hands,  looking  out  longingly  at 
the  bony  hills  all  about.  The  souiul  of  sloiv-moi'ing 
horses  is  heard  approacliing.  Mame  goes  to  the  win- 
dozv  and  looks  out.) 

Mrs.  Fisher  (opening  the  kitchen  door,  but  not  com-ng 
in) — Who  iz2it,  Mame? 

Mame — Uh,  Fred  'n'  the  boys. 

Mrs.  Fisher— ^^'al,  did  they  ketch  thet  feller? 

Mame — Yeah,  I  reckon  so.  Thev's  sumbidy  with  'em. 

Mrs.  Fisher — What's  he  look  like? 

Mame — Oh,  he's  a  reg'ler  dude.  Got  a  derby.  'N'  he's 
wearin'  a  cellyloid  coller,  an'  striped  pants. 

Mrs.  Fisher — Don't  sound  like  a  revenooer  to  me. 

Mame— I  don't  think  he  is.  .  .  Sk.ore  looks  mighty  good 
aside  thim  mountain  buckras. 

Mrs.  Fisher  (almost  frightened) — Dcn't  say  sich  a 
thing  aboutche  own  kind  of  people,  i\I?.me.  It  in't 
right,  I  tell  ye. 

Mame — ^^'ell,  it's  so  iny  way. 

Mrs.  Fisher  (shaking  her  head) — V/al.  I  guess  I 
better  git  back  'n'  finish  lixin'  supper. 
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MamE  (sounds  of  (lisniotiiiliin/  wllhoitl.  and  a  knock 
on  flic  left  door) — Come  on  in,  boys. 

(Fred.  Hcz,  Stac,  and  Sinn  conic  in  the  room 
ivith  Broyiic  Kirh\.  The  iiiooiishiiicrs  arc  all  dressed 
about  the  same  as  Manic.  Fred  is  a  mild,  slender 
xouiuj  fcllo-cc.  ivith  innocent-bluc  eyes.  Hcz  is  squat 
and  stocky.  Stac  is  nrddlc-ac/cd .  and  has  tremendous 
arms  and  shoulders.  And  Slim,  as  his  name  sug- 
(jests.  is  a  thin,  sallcnc.  old  young  man;  he  has  an 
axe  face  and  ycllozv  squirrel  teeth.  Brogue  is  of  a 
medium  height,  blond  and  round-faced .  and  a  little 
vain  of  his  af' t^carauce.  He  seems  detached  and  un- 
■zvorried  by  his  capture.) 

Fred — \\'al,  we  cot  'im,  Miss  Mamie. 

Brogue— Yeh,  but  not  till  ye  sent  thet  yeller  hound 
dog  atter  me. 

Fred — We  kin  do  the  tellin".  Brogue. 

MamE — D'ye  know  'im,  Fred? 

Fri£d — Yeah,  he's  ol'  man  Eb  Kirby's  boy.  Brogue. 
Eb  used  to  live  whar  Hoyt  Mull  lives  now.  Reck'n 
thet's  how  he  knowed  his  way  about  so  good. 

MamE — or  Eb's  th'  one  thet  turned  Tillman  spy,  in't 
he? 

Slim— Yeah,  'n'  I  think  we  oughta  hang  'im,  right 
now.   His  ol'  man  was  the  (jne  thet  k.lt  my  pa. 

Mame — Wal,  my  pa  kilt  ol'  man  Kirljy,  so  I  guess  us 
moonshiners  is  about  even  with  th'  Kirbys.  .  .  Now, 
the  p'int  is  whut  to  do  with  Brogue,  hyar. 

Slim — Still  think  we  oughta  hang  "im. 

Mame — AA'al,  you  in't  givin'  the  orders.  Slim.  Ye  in't 
th'  boss. 

Brogue  (laugliing)  —  Thet's  right,  Mame,  tell  'im 
about  it. 

Mame    (avoiding   Brogue's   continuous   cyc-rafic)  — 

W'hul  d'vou  fellers  wanta  do  with  'im. 
Slim — Hang  'im,  1  say. 

Stac — \\'al,  now  Ell  tell  ye.  Eve  knowed  Brogue  hyar 
ever  sence  he  waz  jist  a  strap-ass  of  a  boy.  He's 
all  right,  so  fer  az  1  know.  He  in't  th'  kind  to  be  a 
revenooer — likes  a  good  time  too  much. 

[  Ii,;z_Thet's  whut  I  think,  Mame.  'N'  he  got  Stac 
out  o'  jail  one  time,  I  remember. 

Stac — Yeah,  he  shore  did. 

— I  see  'im  around  Spartanburg  .  .  .  sort  ov  like 
'im  myself. 

Mame — AH  right.  '\\'hut  d'you  say,  Fred? 
Fred  ( indecisive )-'Wci\.  Ell  leave  it  up  to  you.  Miss 
Mamie. 

Mame — Ye  know  anything  about  'im  ? 

Fred — No  more'n  thet  Eve  seed  'im  around  Spartan- 
burg purty  of'n. 

Mame — W'hut's  he  doin'  up  hyar? 

I'.ROGUE — I  kin  tell  yc  thet.  I  waz  gointa  my  .\unt 
Marther  Kennett's  house. 

Fred — Thet's  whut  he  tolt  us,  too. 

Mame — \\  h}n't  ye  sto])  when  the  boys  toltje  to? 
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Brogue — W'al.  I  waz  in  sort  ov  a  hurry  to  git  on.  .  . 
Still  am,  I  think  ye  oughta  loan  me  a  horse  to  ride 
over  thar  on. 

Slim — Don't  do  it ;  all  these  Kirbys  is  liars  an'  thieves. 
Mame — We'll  see  about  it,  zoon  zi  ciuestion  'im. 
Brogue — But  thar  in't  nothin'  to  it.  I  jist  wunta  git  to 

Aunt  Marther's  tonight. 
Mame — Tie  "im  up,  boys,   ^^'e  got  plenty  o'  time,  I 

reck'n. 

Brogue  (struggling  vainly  in  Stac's  pozoerfiil  grip)  — 
Hell,  wait  a  minnit.  Whut's  the  use  in  all  this? 
Eve  done  toldje  whut  I  waz  doin'.  Why  don'tche 
let  me  go  ? 

Mame  (paying  no  attention  to  Brogue's  remark) — Jis' 
tie  one  ov  his  arms,  Fred  ...  he  might  wunta  drink. 
Hez  (to  Brogue)^'SiO\\.  it's  jist  a  matter  o"  course, 
Brogue.    Mame  questions  all  you  fellers  like  this. 
It  in't  nothin'  .  .  .  in't  nothin'  a-tall. 
Brogue — Wal,  damn'  ef  I  like  hit— all  tied  up  hyar. 
Fred  (impatient) — Wal,  they  in't  nothin'  }-e  kin  do 

about  it,  so  jis  keep  quiut,  now. 
Hez — Thet's  right,  Brogue,  jist  holdje  horses.  They 

in't  nothin'  to  this. 
Slim  (ivliile  Mame  has  Iter  back  turned) — You  Tillman 

spy  !  ( spits  at  him) . 
Brogue  (struggling  at  liis  ropes)  —  You  mountain 

grill!  Ef  I  wadiTt  tied.  Hell-fire! 
Mame  (turning  quickly) — Sl'm,  ye're  stickin'  yer  nose 
in  things  too  much  ov  late.    Eve  warned  ye  once. 
Now,  shut  up ! 

(Slim  sulks  near  ivliidozv.  not  taking  part  in  any 
conversation  until  they  come  from  supper.) 
Mrs.  Fisher  (coming  In  from  kitchen,  ivlping  her 

hands  on  her  apron) — Howdy,  boys. 
All  (except  Slim,  mumbling) — Eve'nin',  Miz  Fisher. 
Hez — Wal,  we  cot  'im,  Miz  Fisher. 
Mrs.  Fisher — I  see  ye  did. 

Hez — Ye  reckernize  'im,  Miz  Fisher?  Hit's  Eb  Kirby's 

boy — Brogue. 
Mrs.  Fisher — Brogue?  Now.  let's  see. 
Hez — Ye  know — his  oldest  youngern. 
Mrs.  Fisher— Oh,  lawdy  me.  yes.    (To  Brogue)  — 

How  air  ye.  Brogue?  Whatche  doin'  up  around  hyar? 
Brogue — I  waz  goin'  to  Aunt  Marther's,  but  Mame 

hyar  won't  let  me  go. 
Mrs.  Fisher  ( quickly)— W'al.  I  don't  hev  nothin'  to 

do  with  the  gang.   Mame  runs  things.  .  .  W'a\.  you 

fellers,  come  on  in  the  kitchen  ;  supper's  fixed. 
Hez — \\a\.  rillv,  now,  we  don't  wunt  to  putche  to  no 

extrv  trouble,  Miz  Fisher. 
Mrs.  Fisher— Za!l  right.   Done  got  hit  fixed  fer  ye, 

so  come  along  with  ye,  hit's  gittin'  cold. 
Fred   (nodding   tozvard  il/a;»t' )— Ought   we'uns  to 

leave  Miss  AEamie  hyar  b\-  herself  with  this  Kirby 

feller  ? 

Mame — Ell  be  all  right.   He's  tied,  in't  he? 
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Fred — Butche  never  kin  tell. 

Mame  ( ilictatorially) — I  wunt  to  talk  to  this  feller  by 
myself.   So,  you  go  on,  an'  eat  with  the  rest  ov  'em. 

Fred  (cowed) — Yes,  Miss  Mamie. 

Stac — Naow,  Mame,  I  know  ye  allays  questions  these 
fellers  we  ketch,  but  couldn't  ye  sort  of  cut  it  short — 
I  got  a  batch  o'  mash  at  th'  house  thet  needs  tendin' 
to. 

Mame  ( griiniijig ) — See  whut  1  kin  do  fer  ye,  Stac. 
Brogue — Ye  could  let  me  go,  right  now.  Thev  in't  no 

sense  in  all  this. 
Mrs.  Fisher — W'al,  y'all  come  on  an'  eat. 

(All  chiiiip  to  flic  kitchen;  the  last  of  flic  rnoon- 

shiiicrs  fo  go  is  Sliin,  ivlio  slouches  bcliiud  the  others.) 
Mame  ( just  as  Mrs.  Fisher  reaches  the  kitchen  door)  — 

Oh,  ma,  git  out  thet  new  likker  I  got  in  the  flour 

bin  (looking  tozvard  Brogue).  The  boys  may  need  it. 
(Airs.  Pisher  nods  and  goes  out.  quietly  shutting 

tJie  door.) 

Mame  (seating  herself  opposite  Brogue,  zvho  is  in  the 
right  rocker) — So,  you're  Eb  Kirby's  boy,  eh? 

Brogue  (imitating  Fred) — Yes,  Miss  Mamie. 

Mame — Look  hyar,  I  wunt  to  know  whutchou  wunt 
up  hyar  in  Dark  Corner  ? 

Brogue — I  waz  gointa  y\unt  Marther's,  jist  lak  I  said. 

.  .  .  Now,  Mame,  I  rilly  oughta  be  gittin'  on.  Kintche 

see  thet  I  in't  a  revenooer?  The  boys  is  all  fer  me. 

They  in't  no  sense  in  all  this  thet's  goin'  on. 
Mame — Maybe,  I  don't  mean  fer  thar  to  be. 
Brogue — Why  don'tche  let  me  go,  thin? 
Mame — Thar  in't  no  hurry.   You're  in  sort  of  a  bad 

fix. 

Brogue  (laughing) — I  don't  much  think  so — ye  hyeerd 
whut  Stac  'n'  ITez  said  fer  me,  didn'tche? 

Mame  —  'Member  what  Slim  thot  too.  First  off: 
whatche  doin'  up  hyar?   Tell  th'  truth  this  time. 

Brogue  (ez'asive) — Wal,  fer  one  thing,  Fm  gittin"  to 
see  the  woman  moonshiner  of  Dark  Corner,  in't  I  ? 

Mame  ( pleased  despite  herself) — Yeah,  I  reck'n  ye  air. 
Butche  kin't  flatter  me. 

Brogue  (slightly  zvorricd) — Now,  look  hyar,  Mame, 
whut's  the  sense  in  this  stuff?  I  in't  done  nothin' 
fer  you  to  carry  on  like  this.  I  waz  jist  gointa  my 
aunt's,  when  thim  fools  kilt  my  horse.  I  hid  in  that 
cane  thicket,  meanin'  to  slip  out  tonight,  but  they 
sint  thet  dog  in  atter  me.  Reck'n  I  coulda  killed  sum 
ov  'em,  Init  I  didn't  wunt  no  trouble. 

Mame — Thet's  a  purty  good  tale,  but  hit  di.m't  make 
sense  to  me. 

Brogue — Wal,  Mame,  whut  'ud  yc  say,  ef  I  toltje 

thet  I  rilly  jist  come  to  see  you  ? 
Mame — Fd  say  hit  waz  a  lie. 

Brogue — Ye  don'l  know  how  much  thev  talk  aboulche 
down  aroun'  v'^i)artanl)urg. 


Mame — Do  they,  rilly? 

Brogue — Shore  they  do — ye've  got  a  real  repitation 
down  thar. 

Mame  (breaking  her  false  reserz'c) — Wunt  a  drink. 
Brogue  ? 

Brogue  (surprised) — Yeah,  sure. 

Mame  (going  fo  the  fable,  pouring  tzco  glasses,  ami 
giz'ing  Brogue  one)  —  I'd  untie  ve.  but  the  boys 
mought  not  like  it. 

Brogue  (laughing) — Oh,  thet's  all  right.  I  jist  thought 
thet  they  mought  let  me  go  sooner,  ef  I  raised  a  fuss 
about  hit.  .  .  Not  many  outsiders  git  to  talk  to  ye, 
do  they.  Mame? 

Mame — No,  not  many.   Say,  whut  waz  ye  gointa  )'e 

Aunt  Marther's  fer? 
Brogue  (lozvering  his  glass  from  his  mouth,  before 

drinking) — Oh,  I  jist  sort  ov  bed  a  hankerin'  to  see 

her  an'  the  folks  again. 

Mame  (amused) — Thet's  a  lie.  Brogue. 
Brogue — Wal,  Fll  tell  ye,  Mame.   I  kind  ov  had  to 
come. 

Mame — Whatche  mean? 

Brogue — F  I  got  into  a  luttle  trouble  down  in  Spar- 
tanburg. 

Mame  (becoming  inferesfcd) — What  kind? 

Brogue — Wal,  Fll  tell  ye— I  kilt  a  feller  down  thar.  We 

waz  playin"  poker  'n'  drinkin'  an'  I  guess  I  jist  kilt 

'im. 

Mame — Mebbe  thet's  so,  niebbe  not. 
Brogue — Honest,  Mame,  I  in't  no  cunstaljle. 
Mame — Mebbe  not,  but  I  in't  so  sure. 
Brogue — Rilly,  I  did  kill  a  feller  down  thar,  a  feller 
Reeves. 

Mame — Wal,  ef  you  kilt  a  feller,  ye  kin't  go  back  to 

Spartanburg,  kin  A-e  ? 
Brogue — I  recken  not. 

Mame — An'  ye  kin't  stay  atcher  aunt's  fer  long,  or 

the  officers'll  ketch  ye  ? 
Brogue — I  guess  thet's  right. 

Mame  (confidentially,  in.  a  lozv  z'oice) — Wal,  I  got 
sumpin'  I  wunt  to  tell  ye.  Brogue.  I  sort  of  like 
you.  .  . 

Brogue — But,  uh.  .  . 

Mame  (zvaving  her  hand  and  continuing) — W'ait'll  I 
finish,  afore  ye  start  talkin'.  An'  I  got  a  idear  thet 
mebbe  we  kin  both  hope  each  other  out  of  a  bad  fix. 

Brogue — I  don't  see  whutche  mean,  Mame. 

Mame — Flev  another  drink?  (He  nods,  puccled.  and 
she  gets  the  drinks.)  W'al.  Fll  put  it  to  ye  plain — 
I  wunt  out  of  this  Dark  Corner. 

FjROGUE — A'e  wunt  whut? 

Mame — You  hyeerd  me.  I  wimt  to  leave  hyar.  but  I 
guess  I  need  a  man  to  go  with  me  au'  hope  me.  .  . 
Air  ye  willin'  to  be  thet  man? 

Brogue — 1  still  don't  ait  it.  Mame. 
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MamK- Tliis's  all  lliar  air  lo  il  you're  wunlcd  hy  llic 
p'lice  an'  I  wuiit  oul  of  Uiis  place.  .  .  I'm  suK^cslin' 
ihet  wc  t;o  together. 

UKoe.itr; — Ye  wuiit  nie  as  a  sort  ov  fnml,  eh? 

Mam  K— No,  not  egzaekly.  We'd  stick  toj^ether  afer 
wc  got  away — neether  one  ov  lis  'lul  be  safe  ef  the 
other  one  wanted  to  tell  th'  ])'lice  cr  inyhidy.  'N' 
thin,  I  hkc  you,  P.roguc. 

BrocuK — Wait  a  minnit.  Ye're  askin"  me  to  marry  ye 
—is  thet  hit? 

MamE — Yeh,  thet's  about  what  it  amounts  up  to,  I 
guess. 

Brogue  (oiintscd)—'Nothm  doin'.  I'd  be  th'  loser  in 
thet  deal. 

MamK— Thet's  a  lie:  ye'd  git  me,  a  purty  good  bit  a 

money,  'n'  yer  chance  in  a  big  town. 
Brogue; — Ye  must  be  drunk,  Mame. 
MamE — Us  Fishers  don't  git  drunk.  I  know  whut  I'm 

doin'. 

Brogue  (grinning  at  her)—Wa.\,  I  in't  pertickler  inter- 
rested.  Didn'  expek  sich  talk  frum  the  woman  moon- 
shiner. 

Mame  (raging)— liy  God,  ye  better  take  me— hit's  yer 

only  chance,  ye  fool. 
Brogue— Thet's  a  joke.  Hit's  yer  chance  to  git  a  man 

an'  ye  libitty  all  at  the  same  time.  I  in't  no  greenhorn. 
Mame — I  don't  beg  nobidy  to  take  me  twice;  ye'd  best 

make  up  yer  fool  mind  purty  quick. 
Brogue  (disgusted )  —WeW,  hit's  made  up.    I  don't 

wuntchou  a-tall. 
Mame  (sinking  back  into  her  rocker) — You  fool.  You 

fool.  Brogue. 

Brogue — Watche  mad  at  me  for?  No  woman  kin 
push  herself  on  me.  (With  drunken  confidence)  — 
Besides,  I'll  tell  ye,  I  think  I'll  marry  my  cousin, 
Rachel  Kennett,  while  I'm  at  my  aunt's. 

Mame  (insulted)— Oh,  so  ye  wouldn't  take  me,  so  ye 
could  git  thet  luttle  snip.  (With  determination) — 
Wal,  I'm  afeard  Miss  Rachel's  gointa  wait  a  long 
time  afore  she  sees  her  man  again. 

Brogue — Whatche  mean?  You  kin't  hev  me  kilt.  The 
boys  know  I  in't  no  revenooer.  They  won't  kill  me 
far  ye. 

Mame — Yer  wrong,  Fred'll  do  anything  I  tell  'im ; 

Slim  wunts  to  kill  ye  already,  'n'  I  reck'n  Hez  an' 

Stac  wouldn't  butt  in. 
Brogue — But  I  in't  no  revenooer. 

Mame— Sure,  I  know  it.  .  .  I  in't  gointa  hev  ye  kik  fer 
thet. 

Brogue — Jist  whut  the  Devil  d'ye  mean? 

Mame— I'm  hevin'  you  kilt  because  ye  laughed  at  me 

whin  I  ot¥ered  myself  to  ye. 
Brogue — You  kin't  skeer  me. 

Mame — I  in't  tryin'  to.  I  jis'  sort  ov  feel  sorry  fer 
you.  Brogue. 


r.RoCiii',     Wal,  ye  iiccdii'l  i'',f  ye  W)ll  tli'-  boys  to 

kill  me,  I  conld  Icll  'cni  lb:  -  slulf  ye  bin  Iclliii'  me. 

Mami",  I  bin  Ihinkin'  about  tlict.  I'm  il  don't  nlly 
matter  ef  they  don't  kill  ye;  I've  got  a  pistol. 

r.KiHlui'  —  You  in't  got  guts  cnulT,  iVlanic.  Yon  ii,ul'lii't 
kill  me. 

Mamiv  (sliaiynig  Iter  head  j'il yiiigly)  Ob,  yon  igncnit 
damn'  fool.  You  in't  got  the  sense  of  a  s];arrer. 
(Cettiiig  up  suddenly,  she  goes  over  to  him  and  slaps 
hi  HI  across  I  he  jace.)  I  kin  kill  ye,  ji^t  as  easy. 
(Walks  over  and  leans  against  the  mantel  oj  the  fire- 
place.) 

Brogue  (enraged) — Why,  you — you  slut.  (Struggling 
vainh',  he  finally  throws  his  glass  at  her  violently, 
but  it  crashes  harndessly  in  the  fireplace.) 

(Fred,  after  a  pause  in  ivhich  Mame  again  sits 
down  in  her  rocker,  opens  the  kitchen  door.) 

Mame — Whatchou  wunt,  Fred? 

Fred — I  thot  I  hyeerd  sunapin'  in  hyar. 

Mame  (coolly) — Oh,  thet,  I  jist  drapped  a  glass. 

Fred — But,  I  thot  thet— 

Mame — I  said  thet  I  jist  drapped  a  glass,  Fred. 
Fred — Yes,  Miss  Mamie. 

Mame — Now,  go  on  back,  an'  git  drunk — we're  gointa 

hev  sum  work  to  do  in  a  little  while. 
Fred  (completely  subinissive)  —  Yes,  Miss  Mamie. 

(Goes  out.) 

Mame  (eyeing  the  kitchen  door  niomentardy) — Hit's 

jis'  lak  I  said.  Ye're  a  damnfool.  Brogue. 
Brogue — Yah,  wal,  ye  kin't  henpeck  me  like  ye  do  thet 

pore  feller  thar. 
Mame — He's  a  lot  better  of¥'n  ye're  gointa  be. 
Brogue  (becoming  zvorried  over  his  predicament)  — 

Now,  wait,  ye  kin't  mean  thet  jou're  gointa  kill  me. 

Jist  a  while  ago,  ye  wunted  me  to  run  otif  with  ye, 

Mame. 

Mame — Thet  waz  a  while  ago.  .  .  I  waz  beginnin'  to 
like  you  a  lot.  I  bed  sum  purty  crazy  notions  about 
you  an'  me  fer  a  luttle  bit,  but  I  see  thar  in't  no  use 
no  more. 

Brogue  (really  desperate)— Say,  Mame,  I  got  an  idear. 
Sense  ye  don't  keer  nothin'  about  me  no  more,  ye 
could  still  leave  with  me,  'n'  we'd  jist  make  it  a 
biz'ness  deal. 

Mame— Hit's  no  use  stallin'.  Brogue.  I  don't  keer 
about  leavin'  inyway  .  .  .  not  with  you,  I  don't.  I've 
got  tOi  killye,  thet's  all. 

Brogue— But,  Mame,  whut  hev  I  done?  I  in't  done 
nothin'  to  ye. 

Mame  (sarcastically) — Wal,  ye  wouldn't  hev  me  when 
ye  didn't  think  I  meant  whut  I  said  about  killin'  ye. 
'N'  ye  in't  gointa  hev  me,  now.  .  .  An'  then  I  couldn't 
letje  loose,  'cause  ye  done  saidje  tell  everbidy  about 
whut  I  said. 

Brogue — D'you  rilly  mean  all  this,  or  air  ye  jokin'? 
Mame — You  fool,  I  bin  tellin'  ye  as  plain  zi  could  thet 
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I  waz  goinla  kill  ye.  In'tje  got  sense  enuff  to  see  I 
mean  it  ? 

Brogue  (still  stunned  by  the  realisation) — But  why, 

Mame  ?  I  in't  done  nothin'  to  ye. 
Mame — No,  you  in't  done  nothin'  a-tall.  Ye  jist  saidje 

ruther  hev  thet  Kennett  gal  then  me.  An'  thin  I  made 

a  fool  ov  myself  afore  ye.  No,  you  in't  dun  nothin'  to 

me. 

Brogue — I  swear,  Mame,  I'll  do  ennythin'  ye  wunt  me 
to. 

Mame — Hit's  too  late.  I  dun  made  up  my  mind.  Now, 

start  cussin',  'n"  rarin'.  because  I'm  gointa  kill  ye. 
Brogue  (as  slie  fakes  out  her  pistol) — Wait  a  secont. 

I  akshally  thotche  waz  jokin',  Mame.   I  tell  ye  I'll 

do  anything  ye  say. 
Mame  (pityingly) — I  kin't  trustje  no  more  ...  ye 

missed  yer  chance. 
Brogue — Butche  kin't  do  it  ef  I'm  willin'  to  marry  ye. 
Mame — Aw,  shut  up.  Ye're  jist  wastin'  time. 
Brogue  (trying  Iiopelcssly  at  a  nezu  angle) — Oh,  well, 

hit's  your  loss  inyway,  Mame.  So,  git  hit  over  with. 
Mame  (pHsded) — Whatje  mean,  Brogue? 
Brogue  (using  his  jree  liand  to  gesture  more  than 

usual) — Wal,  the  way  I  hgger  it,  when  ye  kill  me 

ye've  killed  yer  chance  to  ever  git  away  frum  hyar. 
Mame  (half  regretfully) — Mebbe  so,  but  I  done  made 

up  my  mind  not  to  go  with  you.  .  .  P'haps,  I'd  jist 

as  lief  stay  hyar  inyway. 
Brogue  (scornfully) — Thet's  a  lie,  Mame.  You  don't 

wunt  to  live  hyar.  .  .  Ef  ye  kill  me,  ye'U  never  hev 

another  chanch  to  git  away.  Ye'U  be  married  to  Fred, 

I  sfuess,  'n'  hev  about  ten  kids.   I  reck'n  ye're  the 

loser  after  all. 
Mame  (trying  to  convince  Jierselj) — Least  I'll  be  better 

off'n  you. 

Brogue — Oh,  no.   I'll  be  kilt — quick;  ye're  gonna  die 

slow  like — fer  years. 
Mame  (coldly) — Sum  ov  thet  waz  a  good  spiel.  Brogue, 

'n"  reck'n  a  lot  ov  it's  so,  but  I  in't  gointa  change  my 

mind,  not  now. 
Brogue — Damnit,  ye  meant  ever'thing  ye  said  ...  ye 

kin't  do  this. 

Mame  (raising  her  gun  threateningly) — Not  so  loud. 
Brogue.  D'ye  rilly  think  I'm  gointa  turn  you  loose 
to  brag  about  this  an'  ruin  my  repitation. 

Brogue — But,  I  done  toldje  thet  I  kilt  a  man  down  in 
Spartanburg.  .  .  I  kin't  stay  no  whar  aroun'  this 
country.   I  in't  gointa  tell  inbidy,  Mame. 

Mame— Thet  may  be  sn.  but  I  kin't  stan'  the  thought 
ov  anybidy  laughin'  at  me,  an'  not  wantin'  me,  an" 
gittin'  Ijy  with  it.  I'd  be  ashamed  to  go  outa  the 
house,  ef  I  letjou  go.  Besides,  I  wouldn't  go  with 
you  inyhow — I  hate  yore  guts.  Brogue  Kirby.  At 
first,  yc  laughed  at  me  because  ye  didn't  think  I 


meant  it  when  I  said  I'd  kill  ye.  Now,  ye're  blub- 
berin'  an'  beggin'  like  a  baby.  You  in't  no  sort  ov 
man  far  me — ye're  werse'n  Fred  Durham. 

Brogue  (frankly  pleading,  leaning  forward  in  his 
rocker) — I  in't  done  nothin'  to  ye,  Mame.  I'm  willin' 
ro  do  anything  ye  wunt  me  to.  Hit  in't  right  far — 

(Manic  fires,  impulsively  and  rather  desperately, 
sei'cral  times.  Brogue's  body  falls  backward  and  the 
rocker  moves  back  and  fortli  slowly  for  a  short  time. 
Brogue  finally  slumps  onto  the  floor.  Mame  pockets 
Jier  pistol,  gets  up.  and  touches  Brogue's  body  with 
Jier  booted  toe.  .  .  Mrs.  Fislier  and  the  moonshiners 
stumble  drunkenly  into  the  room.) 

Mrs.  Fisher  (while  Mame  pours  herself  a  drink)  — 
Whut  in  the  werl,  Mame? 

Mame — I  jist  shot  'im  .  .  .  thet's  all. 

Mrs.  Fisher — What  d'ee  do? 

Mame  (coolly) — Oh,  he  tried  to  git  away. 

Stag  (leering  at  the  body) — Wal,  allays  liked  Brogue, 
but  I  guess  I  better  be  gittin'  on  home.  .  .  I  got  a 
batch  o'  mash  thet  needs  tendin'  to.  (Goes  out  left 
door  immediately;  Jiis  horse  is  heard  trotting  off  in  a 
few  seconds.) 

Slim  (rolling  Brogue  over) — T'int  a  vurry  good  job, 
Hez. 

Hez  (relieved) — Wal,  least  all  we  got  to  do  is  hurry 
'im. 

Slim  (gesturing  nobly) — \A'isht  I  could  a  done  it. 
Mame  (turning  to  her  mother  wlw  is  looking  at  her 

suspiciously) — Ma,  hit's  gittin'  late.  Ye'd  best  feed 

the  stock,  now. 
Mrs.  Fisher  (automatically) — Recken  so.  (Stopping 

at  the  door)  Mame,  ye're  gittin'  drunk. 
Mame  (in  a  cracked  voice  and  zvith  a  titter  of  laughter) 

— Ma,  I  jist  kilt  a  man  .  .  .  whatche  wunt  me  to  do — 

pray  ? 

(Shaking  Iter  liead.  Airs.  Fisher  goes  out.) 
(Slim  and  Hes  are  still  untying  the  ropes  on 
Brogue's  body  in  a  comic-tragic,  drunken  manner.) 
Hez — Wunt  us  to  th'ow  'im  in  the  crick,  Mame? 
Mame  (surprised) — No,  uh,  we'll  hurry  "im  in  the 
church  simmiterry. 

(Hes  looks  puzzled,  but  makes  no  comment.  He 
and  Slim  carry  Brogue  out  left  door.) 
Fred  (with  r^'onder  and  curiosity  in  his  voice) — Why 

dje  kill  "im.  Miss  Mamie? 
Mame  (quickly) — I  toldje — he  tried  to  git  away,  an' 
I  shot  "im. 

Fred  (persistent) — But  his  laigs  waz  tied.  He  couldn't 
hev — 

Mame  (setting  dozvn  her  glass  slozvly  and  firmly)  — 

Fred,  I  thot  I  toldje  thet  he  tried  to  git  away. 
Fred  ( sitbinissive  again) — Yes,  Miss  R-Iamie. 

(CURTAIN) 
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THE  GRAPES  OF  WRATH 

By  John  Steinbeck 

The  Grapes  of  Wrath  is  a  dramatic  and  sociological 
novel  about  the  Dust  Bowl  refugees,  the  Okies.  Al- 
though it  is  a  bitter  denunciation  of  our  social  system, 
it  is  no  soap-box  preachment.  Steinbeck  writes  with 
all  the  objective  indignation  of  a  great  novelist  aroused 
by  injustice. 

The  book  is  the  story  of  the  Joads,  an  Okie  family 
which  leaves  their  Oklahoma  home  to  seek  a  new  life  in 
California.  When  the  bank  evicts  them  they  are  help- 
less. Taken  from  them  is  the  land  which  they  love,  they 
are  stunned  by  the  workings  of  an  economic  system 
which  they  cannot  understand.  At  last.  Ma  Joad  per- 
suades her  family  to  start  for  the  West,  the  modern 
"land  of  promise."  Tom  Joad  is  paroled  from  the 
penitentiary,  where  he  had  been  sent  for  a  murder, 
just  in  time  to  join  his  family  on  their  pilgrimage. 
After  several  weeks  of  weary  travel  in  an  overloaded 
jalopy,  they  reach  California.  They  had  been  lured 
there  by  handbills  describing  it  as  a  veritable  paradise 
for  migratory  workers.  Their  hopes  are  quashed  when 
they  learn  that  the  orchardists  want  more  workers  than 
are  needed  to  apply  so  that  wages  will  go  down.  Every- 
where they  find  themselves  hated,  beaten,  and  starved. 
The  police  destroy  their  huts  and  aid  the  fruit-growers 
by  forcing  the  Okies  to  work. 

Despite  Ma  Joad's  efiforts  to  hold  her  family  to- 
gether, her  children  and  relatives  one  by  one  desert  her. 
Son  Noah  drifts  away  to  lead  a  hobo  Hfe.  Son-in-law 
Connie  disappears  without  explanation.  Son  Al  de- 
cides to  marry  and  try  his  luck  in  town  as  a  mechanic. 
Her  favorite,  Tom,  has  to  leave  when  he  kills  a  police- 
man for  murdering  his  friend  Jim  Casy. 

At  the  end  we  see  Ma  Joad  gathering  the  remnants 
of  her  family  to  continue  their  struggle  for  life.  The 
close  is  the  most  powerful  this  writer  has  ever  read. 
Connie's  wife,  Rose  of  Sharon,  whose  baby  has  just 
died,  nurses  a  starving  man  whom  the  Joads  discover 
in  a  deserted  barn. 


This  l)ook  is  close  to  the  earth  and  its  characters 
are  realistic  and  pathetically  human.  Ma  Joad  is  the 
center  of  action  throughout,  although  Grandpa,  Tom. 
and  the  former  preacher  Jim  Casy  are  equally  well 
drawn.  The  befuddled  condition  of  Pa  Joad  is  typical 
of  many  of  the  Okies  shocked  by  their  sudden  change 
in  living ;  Ma  Joad  is  the  personification  of  the  adaptable 
and  powerful  person  who  meets  disaster  with  an  in- 
domitable will  to  live. 

Steinbeck  alternates  his  chapters  with  the  tale  of 
the  Joads  and  the  history  of  the  Okies  in  general.  His 
non-fiction  chapters  read  like  quotations  from  social 
surveys  in  their  impersonal  indictment  of  society.  TJie 
Grapes  of  Wrath  is  not  amusing.  It  is  too  important 
to  be  ignored.  It  deals  with  a  problem  of  the  United 
States,  a  problem  of  today.  There  are  over  300,000 
of  these  wretched  Okies  in  California  alone.  We  con- 
tribute millions  of  dollars  for  Finnish  relief,  yet  all 
we  can  do  for  these  Americans  is  assure  them  that 
America  has  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world. 

No,  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  is  not  light  reading,  and 
if  you  are  one  of  those  prevalent  persons  who  wish  to 
believe  that  Americans  are  never  hungi-y.  we  do  not 
recommend  this  novel. 

— John  Thomason. 


TO  S.  V. 

An  easel,  charcoal,  pen  and  ink ; 

The  smell  of  turpentine  and  paint ; 

An  etching,  sketch,  pastel  and  oil ; 

A  figure  sitting ;  prone ;  erect ; 

And  you  to  help  and  guide  my  hand 

That  trembled  with  an  unsure  touch. 

A"ou  touched  my  hand  and,  too,  my  heart. 

For  vou  awoke  within  my  soul 

The  truth  of  what  an  artist  is. 

— James  C.  Ritfcr. 
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MY  FOUR  YEARS  WITH 

(I'rom  Page  11) 

It  was  al)out  this  time  I  began  to  wonder  if  Pytha- 
gorus  and  all  those  other  fellows,  who  have  contributed 
to  the  world  of  angles  and  triangles,  had  really  been 
human  beings,  or  just  some  sort  of  wizards  who  had 
spent  their  time  in  thinking  of  special  ways  in  which  to 
make  me  miserable  several  hundred  years  later.  If  their 
object  was  to  preserve  their  names  down  through  the 
ages  in  a  great  work,  then  I  was  convinced  they  were 
successful,  for  I,  as  a  part  of  posterity,  would  always 
remember  those  who  created  such  complicated  situ- 
ations. Still  later,  I  wondered  if  I  would  wind  up  in 
Columbia  in  a  padded  cell  screaming  "Cosine  X  equals 
Sine  Y,  therefore  my  name  is  XY  to  the  fifth." 

However,  in  my  junior  year  I  began  to  get  mathe- 
matically conscious.  That  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
I  would  write  to  my  girl  in  Pennsylvania  and  say — 
"X  equals  the  letter  I  owe  you,  Y  equals  the  letter  I 
considered  writing  but  didn't,  and  Z  equals  the  letter 
I  am  now  writing.  Therefore,  X  plus  Y  plus  Z  eciuals 
three  letters,  and  you  still  owe  me  two."  She  soon  got 
mathematically  minded  also,  for  one  gloomy  day  she 
wrote  to  me  a  bit  of  an  epistle  in  which  she  said:  "X 
ecpals  a  distant  part3^  which  is  you,  Y  equals  a  lonely 
heart  in  Pennsylvania,  which  is  me,  and  Z  equals  the 
boy  next  door.  Therefore,  Y  minus  X  equals  Z — or 
in  case  the  math  of  the  matter  stumps  you  I  married  the 
boy  next  door." 

My  last  twO'  years  (counting  this  one  of  course) 
are  unimportant  from  the  humorous  standpoint.  Last 
year  I  commenced  to  learn  some  Math  when  I  began 
to  apply  some  of  the  principles  the  Dean  had  managed 
to  put  into  the  vacuum  where  the  Math  part  of  my 
brain  is  supposed  to  be.  In  fact,  I  actually  jjassed  the 
first  term  under  Dr.  Lowance.  ( I  was  afraid  to  take 
it  under  the  Dean  again  for  fear  he  would  think  I  was 
a  complete  nit-wit  and  put  me  out  of  school  altogether. ) 
But  Dr.  Lowance  left  to  take  a  position  in  Louisiana 
I  even  considered  offering  to  pay  his  salary  if  he'd 
stick  around. 

So  went  my  Math  career.  Now,  as  I  approach  the 
end  of  it,  let  me  inject  into  this  writing  a  wee  bit  of 
advice  to  those  who  follow  me.  That  advice  consists 
of  the  few  words — "Study  your  Math,  gentlemen,  it's 
really  a  swell  course  if  you  know  something  about  it." 
I  have  presented  here  the  lighter  side  of  the  situation, 
but  there  is  the  other  side  also — like  explaining  it  all 
to  the  folks  back  home,  for  example. 

Before  I  cluse  this  article  and  take  up  my  Math 
book,  I  would  like  to  say  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my 
unsuccessful  record,  for  on  the  whole  1  have  enjoyed 
it.  Then,  1  have  also  learned  things  that  just  don't 
come  out  of  hooks. 


PIPES  AND  TOBACCO 

(From  Page  13) 

slow  down  their  burning  speed  and  make  them  lighter. 

Thus  we  have  the  general  run  of  the  tobaccos  used 
in  every  pipe  mixture,  and  now  to  the  special  mixtures. 
There  one  will  find  many  and  various  flavors  of  to- 
bacco. The  majority  of  them  are  too  sweet  and  gooey 
for  a  man  who  loves  a  pipe  for  its  strength.  They  can 
be  used,  however,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  use  of  their 
fine  flavors  and  still  get  the  strength  of  the  other 
tobaccos.  For  example,  I  have  found  that  Middleton's 
Blend  No.  5  plus  "London  Dock"  in  one  part  each  to 
sixteen  parts  of  "Raleigh"  makes  a  mild,  slow-burning, 
aromatic  smoke  that  is  hard  to  beat.  The  one  drawback 
to  mixing  your  own  in  the  South  is  that  the  choice  of 
tobaccos  is  limited  to  the  standard  blends,  and  to  get 
the  others  you  must  order  direct  from  the  company 
or  through  some  good  tobacco  firm,  such  as  Wally 
Franks. 

Then,  too,  if  one  intends  to  mix  his  own  tobacco,  he 
should  know  that  tobacco  is  best  when  it  has  "spring." 
That  is  to  say,  it  must  be  moist  enough  to  tend  to 
straighten  out  when  packed  in  the  pipe.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  not  be  too  moist,  or  it  will  give  you  a 
juicy  smoke'  and  will  make  the  pipe  smoke  "heavy"; 
that  is  to  say,  the  smoke  will  be  strong.  To  give  the 
tobacco  the  right  state  of  moisture,  I  use  a  humidor 
and  a  slice  of  apple.  The  apple  actually  seems  to  help 
the  flavor  of  the  tobacco,  and  is  one  of  the  famous  old 
ways  of  keeping  the  moisture  right.  One  must  be 
cautious  not  to  leave  the  apple  in  the  mixture  too  long. 

As  I  stood  there  and  talked  to  Morris  about  the 
dift'erent  blends  that  I  liked,  and  about  the  style  of 
pipes  I  liked,  I  found  another  friend.  For  Morris  was 
a  tobacco  salesman  in  one  of  the  large  chain  stores  that 
handle  good  tobacco  in  New  York,  and  he  loved  pipes. 
Thus,  with  a  pipe,  I  had  found  another  friend. 


ON  FEAR 

Fear  is  a  scrambling  dwarf  that  will  not  down ; 
Scaling  the  walls  of  thought  against  all  foes. 
He  strides  along  their  battlements  in  hose 
Dyed  in  the  sickening  sable  of  old  woes. 
Upon  his  loathsome  head  there  sits  a  crown 
Of  argent ;  and  sulphur,  yellow  brown. 
It  bursts  in  lambent  flame  and  putrid  grows 
And  strives  through  eerie  magic  to  oppose 
Defensive  thoughts  and  drive  the  mind  with  blows, 
Till  Reason  soon  becomes  a  puny  clown. 

— G.  B.  Beach. 
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The  editors  of  Erskine's  Golden  Quill  are  com- 
mitting what  we  think  is  a  grave  but  brave  mistake. 
They  are  trying  desperately  to  publish  a  literary  maga- 
zine monthly.  We  like  the  idea  and  only  wisli  their 
efforts  could  meet  with  more  success. 

Their  January  issue  is  marked  by  uninspiring  poetry, 
ordinary  prose,  and  unusually  bad  spelling.  This  spell- 
ing, due  to  bad  copy-reading  or  proof-reading,  produced 
the  best  humor  of  the  magazine.  For  instance,  we  are 
amazed  to  read  of  a  girl's  vague  "pulsing  check." 
"Cheek,"  of  course,  was  intended. 

The  issue  was  partly  redeemed  by  Ray  Sherer's 
essay  on  Negro  education  in  the  South,  "Repress  or 
Educate?"  and  by  Ed  Franze's  dithyrambic  poem,  "The 
Dream  of  Fever."  The  latter  is  the  best  student  imi- 
tation of  Tom  Wolfe  we've  seen.  We  not  only  share 
his  admiration  for  Wolfe,  but  have  experienced  most 
of  the  emotions  and  desires  he  describes. 

Allen  Smith,  in  "Past  Decade,"  a  poem  in  the 


Swineburne  manner,  wrote  two  lines  tliat  a]ipcal  to 
us.  They  have  no  world-shaking  meaning,  but  tlicy  arc 
well  turned  and  graphically  express  the  fiitihty  of  the 
post-war  generation : 

So  many  people  dancing,  dancing  in  the  rain, 
■  Winsome  little  people  who  will  never  dance  again. 


The  January  Distaff,  from  the  Florida  State  College 
for  Women,  contains  some  excellent  prose.  However, 
the  issue  is  found  lacking,  poetically  speaking.  There 
is  some  poetry,  of  course,  but  not  enough  to  balance 
the  prose. 

Mariam  Gladdum's  "Dictatorshp  of  the  Press"  is 
an  excellent  study  of  propaganda  in  this  country. 

As  we  said  before,  we  enjoyed  the  prose;  however, 
a  series  of  painfully  asinine  letters  was  printed  which 
left  us  wondering  about  the  female  intellect.  And  that 
shouldn't  be.  — /•  T. 


BIG  LAKE 

It  is  hot ;  the  air  is  still  and  bears  the  odors  of  the 
swamp.  The  clear,  mellow  sound  of  a  plantation  horn 
floats  through  the  humid  atmosphere :  It  is  noon.  The 
black  water  of  Big  Lake  is  a  placid  mirror,  reflecting 
the  filtered  light  that  sifts  through  the  overhanging 
branches. 

The  summer  drought  has  reduced  the  stream  com- 
ing into  the  north  of  the  lake  to  a  mere  trickle.  There 
is  a  'gator  cave  under  a  mound  of  sand  and  black  mud 
at  the  side  of  a  big  black  cypress. 

Two  hundred  yards  to  the  south  is  Danel's  Island 
and  the  other  end  of  the  lake.  At  this  end  the  stag- 
nant, murky  water  flows  slowly  over  a  sand-bar, 
around  which  a  host  of  water  lilies,  mussels,  and  craw- 
fish thrive.  The  muddy  sides  of  the  lake  are  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  apart,  and  are  strewn  with 
cypress  "knees,"  discarded  bait  cans,  charred  lightwood 
knots,  and  the  reeking,  swollen  bodies  of  copper-heads 
and  cotton-mouth  moccasins. 

—Sidney  Connor. 


DEATH 

(TO  P.  L.  B.) 

Death  is  an  old  man, 
a  tired  old  man 

sitting  on  a  sun-numbed  porch, 
rocking  in  the  drowsy  afternoon  sun. 

A  tired  old  man 

with  a  flyswatter 

grasped  in  his  veined  old  hand, 

swatting  flies 

as  he  rocks. 

rocking  in  the  summer  sun. 

Swatting  flies 
eternally, 
■  impersonally, 
aimlessly, 
casually. 

Death  is  an  old  man  swatting  flies. 

— John  L.  Thoniason. 
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BISHOP  DUNCAN 

(From  Page  8) 

American  thought  and  engaging  the  statesmanship  of 
some  of  the  greatest  pubHcists  this  country  has  ever 
produced." 

Washington  and  Jefferson,  Frankhn  and  Madison 
had  only  been  dead  a  short  time  when  Bishop  Duncan 
was  a  boy.  He  lieard  much  of  Webster  and  Clay  and 
Calhoun,  and  when  he  entered  college,  Douglas  and 
Lincoln  were  in  a  desperate  struggle  for  political  su- 
premacy. Such  authors  as  Emerson,  Lowell,  Whittier 
and  Longfellow  were  in  their  prime.  But  not  only 
were  there  remarkable  men  in  politics  and  letters,  there 
were  able  men  in  the  pulpits  of  America.  In  the  South, 
Leigh  and  Pierce  and  Bascom  and  men  of  their  mold 
were  church  leaders.  We  can  readily  see  that  these 
were  stirring  times,  with  men  of  great  calibre  to  handle 
the  problems  of  state  and  church.  We  can  also  see 
that  this  was  a  critical  age  in  which  Bishop  Duncan 
found  himself,  and  it  doubtless  caused  him  to  do  much 
thinking,  much  clear  thinking,  which  was  one  of  the 
great  virtues  of  his  life. 

When  Wofford  College  was  opened  in  the  fall  of 
1854,  Wallace  Duncan  was  among  the  students  who 
composed  its  first  freshman  class.  He  had  come  with 
his  father,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Randolph-Macon  College  for  eighteen  years  and  had 
been  called  to  the  chair  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  this 
new  South  Carolina  institution. 

Included  in  the  faculty  of  Wofford  were  Dr.  W.  M. 
Wightman,  afterwards  a  bishop  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  as  president ;  Dr.  James  H. 
Carlisle,  professor  of  Mathematics;  Whitefoord  Smith, 
professor  of  belles-lettres;  and  Warren  DuPre,  pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Sciences.  "This  noble  and  inspiring 
group  of  teachers  filled  Bishop  Duncan's  mind  and 
spirit  with  abundant  inspiration,  stirred  his  soul  with 
higher  motives,  and  appealed  to  every  sense  of  honor 
with  irresistible  power."  This  was  particularly  true  of 
Dr.  Carlisle,  who  was  a  molder  of  men's  characters 
and  a  great  moral  teacher.  After  all,  it  is  not  the 
quantity  of  information  that  a  college  graduate  gets 
from  books  and  other  sources  that  is  the  most  potent 
and  lasting  in  his  life;  it  is  the  memory  and  the  force 
of  the  strong  men  who  uplifted  his  being.  His  daily 
contact  with  them,  and  the  transfiguration  of  their  per- 
sonalities forever  linger.  And  for  Bishop  Duncan  this 
was  true.  Too,  he  had  the  guiding  and  protecting  hand 
of  his  father.  He  had  rare  privileges  while  he  was  a 
student  in  college.  He  did  his  work  well,  but  he  was  not 
a  "star  student,"  belonging  to  that  class  of  students 
whose  active  temperaments  seem  to  unfit  them  for  the 
patient  and  steady  application  of  the  scholar. 

We  must  not  overlook  another  important  factor 


that  entered  into  the  formative  period  of  Bishop  Dun- 
can's life  and  character.  There  was  in  the  South  a 
fine  type  of  manhood  known  as  the  "Southern  gentle- 
man." Wallace  Duncan  was  definitely  of  this  superior 
order.  He  was  dignified,  honorable,  courteous,  chival- 
rous, simple,  fair,  virile  and  brave  ;  and  it  was  these 
traits  of  character  that  distinguished  him  and  gave  him 
his  wide  reputation.  Princely  in  figure,  he  was  every 
inch  a  man.  "He  was  full  six  feet  tall  and  perfectly 
erect,  with  a  noble  head  and  a  beautiful  crown  of  iron- 
gray  hair,  keen  gray  eyes,  a  prominent  nose,  a  mobile 
mouth,  firm  jaws,  and  a  ruddy  clean-shaven  face.  He 
was  scrupulously  neat  in  his  dress,  with  the  air  and 
l)earing  of  a  gentleman.  In  any  company  he  would 
have  been  singled  out  as  a  man  of  distinction." 

Bishop  Duncan  was  graduated  from  Wofford  Col- 
lege in  1858,  and  entered  at  once  upon  the  active  work 
of  the  ministry — giving  nearly  a  full  half  century  of 
work  to  the  church  he  loved  so  well  and  in  which  he 
was  so  eminent  a  figure.  In  1859  he  entered  the  Vir- 
ginia Annual  Conference  on  trial,  and  was  pastor  suc- 
cessively in  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C,  Leesburg,  Danville, 
Norfolk  and  Petersburg,  Virginia. 

In  November,  1861,  he  was  ordained  a  deacon  and 
two  years  later  he  was  ordained  an  elder.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  was  a  faithful  chaplain  in  the  Confederate 
Army,  serving  both  in  Virginia  and  South  Carolina. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  entered  the  itinerant  ministry, 
again  in  the  Virginia  Conference.  For  ten  years  he 
occupied  some  of  the  best  pulpits  in  the  state. 

Soon  after  entering  the  ministry  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Medora  Rice  of  Union,  South  Carolina.  This 
was  on  March  19,  1861.  Two  daughters  and  one  son 
were  born  of  this  union.  They  are  Mrs.  Warren  Du- 
Pre and  the  late  Mrs.  A.  G.  Rembert,  of  Spartanburg, 
South  Carolina ;  and  the  late  Thomas  C.  Duncan,  of 
Tennessee. 

In  his  pastoral  work,  Bishop  Duncan  was  far  above 
the  average.  Dr.  John  C.  Kilgo  has  this  to  say  concern- 
ing this  phase  of  his  life: 

".  .  .  Does  the  sermon  convince  and  move  men? 
This  is  the  standard  by  which  all  men,  the  learned 
and  the  unlearned,  judge  a  sermon.  The  preaching  of 
Bishop  Duncan  produced  these  results  to  a  wonderful 
degree.  He  made  men  think,  he  made  them  feel,  he 
made  them  act.  His  sermons  stayed  with  his  hearers. 
Many  vital  truths  he  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
in  the  form  of  striking  epigram  and  impressive  illus- 
tration. His  congregations  went  away  from  the  church 
with  a  sense  of  definite  elevation  and  a  compelling  de- 
sire for  holy  things  and  noble  living.  But  chief  among 
all  the  moral  sentiments  he  aroused  in  men  was  the 
virtue  of  heroism.  He  would  have  been  a  good  man 
to  preach  to  a  martyr  just  before  his  execution.  The 
sermon  would  have  nerved  him  for  his  sufferings.  By 
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llicsc  (csls  I  t;ivc  I'lsliDp  Duncan  a  liii^h  place  in  I  lie 
rosier  (if  ,!4i-eal  preachers,  and  llie  lesls  are  the  lii.i^liest 
tests  1))'  which  t(i  jn<l,uc  a  serinim  and  In  estimate  a 
preacher." 

In  no  state  or  section  of  the  .South  were  the  ,t;rini 
marks  of  the  Civil  War  written  more  indelihly  than 
in  South  Carolina.  vShe  gave  her  men  and  boys  to  fill 
the  regular  organizations  and  to  serve  as  home  de- 
fenders. She  spent  property  and  resources  without 
stint  and  without  regret  for  the  terrible  sacrifice  it 
involved.  This  stripping  of  the  commonwealth  left  her 
more  destitute  perhaps  than  any  equal  portion  of  the 
Confederacy.  So  stricken  were  the  people  and  so  strip- 
ped was  the  land  that  the  State  has  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  immeasurable  catastrophe. 

Among  the  diificult  problems  which  faced  the  South 
following  the  war  was  that  of  southern  education.  In 
the  old  South  education  had  been  ranked  among  the 
luxuries,  but  the  new  conditions  arising  out  of  the  revo- 
lution which  the  war  had  brought  about  made  it  a 
necessity,  not  only  for  the  better  classes  of  citizens,  but 
for  all  classes  of  them.  The  people  had  to  be  aroused 
to  this  new  necessity  and  new  interpretation  of  edu- 
cation, and  this  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  do;  for  it 
seemed  to  them  that  it  was  more  important  to  revive 
industry  and  to  feed  and  clothe  the  populace.  Educa- 
tion could  wait  until  the  South  should  get  itself  into 
better  shape  politically  and  industrially.  Such  was  the 
situation  when  William  Wallace  Duncan  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  as 
financial  agent  of  Wofiford  College.  He  took  up  his 
work  in  1876  and  it  was  well  that  he  was  chosen  to 
.  secure  students  and  means  for  the  college. 

The  burden  of  promoting  education  fell  upon  the 
church  colleges,  and  Wofford  College  was  the  first  col- 
lege in  the  State  to  undertake  the  task  of  creating  an 
educational  sentiment  among  the  people.  Dr.  Duncan 
labored  for  ten  years,  giving  his  whole  strength  of 
body  and  of  mind  to  this  work.  He  rendered  the  State 
an  epoch-making  service  as  an  educational  campaigner, 
and  as  Dr.  J.  C.  Kilgo  says,  "by  the  highest  standards, 
there  has  not  been  in  South  Carolina  a  more  heroic 
example  of  unselfish  patriotism  and  a  finer  illustration 
of  splendid  statesmanship  than  this  man  displayed  dur- 
ing those  ten  years  of  arduous  labors  in  behalf  of  the 
children  and  youth  of  the  State." 

Because  the  duties  of  financial  agent  were  added 
to  his  duties  as  teacher,  Bishop  Duncan  spent  more 
than  half  of  his  time  away  from  college,  and  he  had 
the  poorest  opportunity  to  do  the  work  of  a  professor. 
"Yet  he  managed,  however,  to  carry  on  his  classes, 
though  inevitably  in  an  unsatisfactory  way  and  with 
unsatisfactory  results  to  him.  But  he  impressed  his 
students.  If,  in  the  technical  sense,  he  fell  below  the 
standards  of  hard  classroom  work,  his  strong  person- 


ality was  one  of  the  most  telling'  forces  of  the  cf^llcge 
ill  the  foiinalion  ot  ihr  menial  and  the  iiK)ral  charac- 
ter, not  only  of  his  own  classes,  hnl  of  the  coiiiniunity 
(jf  students.  Mis  ])reseiiee  was  educating  because  it 
was  refining  and  exalting  and  invigorating.  Ko  other 
])ii'tnre  lingers  more  distinctly  in  the  minds  of  the 
VVolTord  student  during  I'.isliop  UmKan's  connection 
with  tlie  college  tli;m  the  ])ictnre  of  hi-,  line  ligure  and 
liis  manly  walk  as  lie  ])assed  from  his  home  through 
the  ])ines  to  the  college  building." 

Bishop  Duncan  was  a  member  of  the  Ceneral  Con- 
ferences of  1878,  held  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  of  1882, 
held  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  At  the  tkneral  Confer- 
ence of  1886,  held  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  episcopacy,  the  highest  office  in  his  church. 
He  was  a  delegate  from  his  church  to  the  great  Ecu- 
menical Conference  held  in  1881.  In  1882  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  on  him  by 
Emory  College  ( now  Emory  University  ) ,  Georgia,  and 
also  by  Central  College,  Missouri.  Trinity  College  also 
honored  itself  by  conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws. 

Bishop  Duncan  served  the  church  as  one  of  her 
honored  Bishops,  and  in  devotion  to  duty,  in  integrity 
of  purpose  and  in  earnest  to  do  right  as  he  saw  it,  he 
was  doubtless  the  equal  of  any  of  his  colleagues  or  any 
who  ever  preceded  him  in  his  exalted  station. 

Writing  of  Dr.  Duncan  as  a  bishop,  Thaddeus  Car- 
lisle Cannon  has  this  to  say : 

"He  was  not  a  specialist  in  his  official  administra- 
tion of  the  afifairs  of  the  church.  He  did  not  throw 
the  weight  of  his  influence  upon  one  enterprise,  but  he 
gave  due  consideration  to  all  its  enterprises.  The  se- 
curity and  care  of  church  property,  the  financial 
methods  of  church  boards,  all  the  interests  of  the  va- 
rious societies  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the  doctrinal 
unity,  the  spiritual  growth,  and  the  peace  of  the  church 
were  equally  important  and  fully  emphasized  by  him. 
His  active  interest  in  the  work  of  education  was  a 
natural  interest.  His  experience  at  AA'offord  College 
made  him  a  most  competent  adviser  in  matters  of  edu- 
cation. For  years  he  was  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Wofford  College,  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Vanderbilt  University,  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Payne  Institute,  a  college  for 
the  colored  people.  He  regularly  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  these  boards  and  kept  himself  informed  as  to 
all  the  conditions  and  movements  of  these  institutions. 
His  eloquent  voice  was  always  heard  pleading  the  cause 
of  Christian  education,  for  in  this  he  thought  lay  the 
solution  to  many  so-called  social  problems.  In  all  these 
social  problems  Bishop  Duncan  was  a  keen  student 
and  was  frequently  in  great  demand  as  a  speaker  to 
discuss  them  in  this  and  other  sections  of  the  countr}-.  .  . 
(Turn  to  Page  35) 
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COLLEGE  EDITOR  CRITICIZES 

(  From  Page  10 ) 

the  reader  confused.  If  the  i)urpose  is  presumed  tu  be 
presentation  of  interesting  but  diverse  data  centered 
about  the  unifying  figure  of  an  alumnus,  that  purpose 
has  been  achieved.  The  point  of  the  opening  anecdote  of 
20  Years  After  is  not  quite  clear  ;  perhaps  other  student 
readers  also  took  it  as  another  example  of  a  forgivable 
and  rather  general  professional  trait.  The  pride  a  noted 
graduate  still  takes  in  Wofford's  tradition  and  atmos- 
phere no  doubt  made  this  article,  too,  of  much  interest 
on  the  campus.  The  same  holds  for  the  sketch  and  pic- 
ture of  the  unusual  character  who  had  a  part  for  so 
long  in  publishing  The  Journal. 

Other  items  in  the  varied  prose  selections  are  a 
pertinent  criticism  of  the  last  issue  of  the  magazine  by 
a  faculty  member  from  another  campus,  sketchy  but 
direct  Exchange  criticisms,  and  two  good  book  reviews. 
In  the  first  review,  however,  one  fails  to  follow  the 
critic's  deduction  that  the  idea  of  Mother  Earth  as  bare 
and  unkind  to  man  is  an  "obscenity."  Noteworthy  also 
were  the  editor's  comments  on  an  interesting  subject. 
Student  Writers'  Preoccupation  with  Death" ;  judging 
from  the  writers,  old  and  new,  one  wonders  if  it  is 
indeed  a  tendency  that  is  outgrown  w-ith  maturity. 

Although  the  poetry  as  a  whole  is  not  as  good  as 
the  prose,  it  is  far  more  interesting  in  its  subject  mat- 
ter and  its  treatment.  The  Fo'urth  of  July  Barbecue  is 
in  free  verse.  Its  details  are  not  sensuous,  but  muscular  ; 
it  delivers  impressions  not  with  a  light  poetic  touch, 
but  with  bare  and  violent  stabs,  and  its  general  ef¥ect  is 
revolting. 

.  .  .  and  he  smears  the  ropy  amber 
off  his  beefsteak  lips.  .  . 

Because  of  its  vigorous  naturalism  and  bold  fidelity 
to  detail,  the  impression  is  given  that  the  author  has 
seen  such  proceedings  more  than  on  one  special  day. 
This  observation  is,  none  the  less,  irrelevant  to  a  crit- 
icism of  the  poem.  One  is  at  a  loss  how  to  criticize  it 
beyond  saying  that  it  is  one  of  the  more  striking  and 
less  pleasant  poems  in  The  Journal.  So  go  many  of 
the  criticisms  of  John  Steinbeck. 

There  is  a  good  idea  in  the  poeuL  Tlie  Cemetery, 
but  the  intended  picture  is  hazily  drawn.  By  contrast 
the  excellent  little  prose  sketch.  Picture  of  a  Child 
Writing,  gives  in  a  few  deft,  quick  outlines  a  picture 
which  makes  it  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  original  writing 
in  the  magazine.  If  the  idea  in  The  Cemetery  is  the 
main  object,  then  the  poet  handled  it  well. 

Night  and  Morning  Watches  gives  in  colors  two 
pleasing  pictures  of  a  ship  at  sea,  each  stanza  ending 
with  the  rhythmic 

And  all  the  while  the  ship  is  waltzing  with  the  sea. 


Afferglozv  and  Twilight  Dreams  are  two  light  poems 
of  the  type  most  often  "appreciated"  in  adolescence. 
Although  not  at  all  objectionable,  neither  is  particu- 
larly original  in  idea  or  choice  of  words.  Twdight 
Dreams  builds  up  a  definite  rhythm  and  then  veers 
from  it  with  something  of  a  jar;  it  is,  however,  much 
less  trite  than  the  other.  Despair,  another  brief  poem, 
poses  an  old  question  in  good  rhythmic  form. 

The  Misanthrope  is  unusually  smooth  and  well 
written  for  a  translation.  Its  theme  deals  with  friend- 
ship, hypocrisy,  and  social  amenities,  and  is  likewise 
interesting.  Its  conversational  and  occasionally  argu- 
mentative tone  may  account  for  its  lack  of  high  poetic 
quality.  College  students,  with  their  lack  of  experience 
in  any  foreign  language,  are  faced  with  a  struggle  in 
making  translations.  The  present  translator  was  for- 
tunate in  having  a  prior  prose  translation  as  reference  ; 
this,  and  what  must  have  been  careful  revision,  doubt- 
less contributed  to  the  smoothness  and  polish  of  his 
translation.  Ending  the  translation  where  the  action 
begins  gives  to  the  whole  a  chopped-ofif  effect. 

The  poetry  in  this  issue  is  erratic,  but  occasionally 
gives  evidences  of  originality  and  strength  ;  the  prose, 
in  spite  of  some  dead  handling  and  factual  bareness,  is 
unusual  in  its  wide  variety  and  the  great  interest  inher- 
ent in  its  subject  matter.  Much  of  this  prose  is  of  a  high 
type  and  that  fact  has  helped  make  this  year's  maga- 
zines distinctive.  The  issues  yet  to  appear  are  awaited 
with  interest  and  anticipation. 


LETS  GO  FISHIN' 

(From  Page  15) 

thread,  a  string  which  tied  the  disconnected  vignettes 
together.  Sometimes  it  was  heavy  with  pot-bellied 
little  chokers  or  clean  cut  bass — or  sometimes  it  just 
dangled. 

But  whatever  the  take,  I  enjoyed  the  sunsets  after 
rain,  the  echo  rocks,  and  the  hundreds  of  coves,  each 
having  a  separate  individuality.  The  tribulations  and 
turmoils  of  fishing  provide  material  for  endless  re- 
hashing and  theorizing;  an  experience  of  making  good 
on  a  little  luck  is  a  bond  between  companions,  and 
the  images  associated  with  fishing  are  always  fresh, 
clear,  and  engaging.  There  is  always  the  story  about 
the  ten-pounder  who  spit  out  the  plug,  and  the  argu- 
ments over  favorite  rods,  plugs,  and  files  ;  but  best  of 
all  is  the  satisfaction  of  more  pleasant  hours  in  store. 
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FINLAND 

(  l'"r()iii   I'aK*'  14) 

less  Ic)  srcure  farms,  altht)Ui;li  now  imc-lhousandlli  (if 
tlic  i)()i)ulati()ii  owns  oiic-lifteenth  of  tlie  land.  Coopera- 
tives were  formed  by  the  farmers  and  city  workers; 
Finland  was  becoming  Socialist,  like  her  Scandinavian 
neighbors.  Mannerheim  and  other  P'ascists  ol  his  ilk 
were  defeated  at  the  polls,  although  he  and  the  rest 
retained  control  of  the  army,  in  which  service  was  re- 
quired of  every  male  Finn.  Finland's  future  was  lofik- 
ing  brighter — that  is  until  1930. 

Then  in  1930  rhaos  was  created  l)y  a  Fascist  up- 
rising. Communism  and  the  word  Communist  had  been 
outlawed  for  years.  But  in  this  year  the  anti-Com- 
munist Lapuan*  movement,  headed  by  the  fanatic  Vih- 
tori  Kosola,  began  campaigning  for  the  suppression  of 
Communist  organizations.  Bowing  to  their  desire,  the 
government  dissolved  them.  Encouraged  by  this  suc- 
cess, they  demanded  that  all  Communist  presses  be 
destroyed.  To  prevent  the  destruction  of  their  free 
press,  the  Socialists  and  Communists  in  the  Diet  united 
to  defeat  the  bill. 

The  Lapuans  resorted  to  violence.  They  smashed 
presses  and  mobbed  liberals;  they  abducted  Com- 
munists, "punished"  them  and  released  them  inside 
Russia.  Neither  the  government  nor  the  police  tried  to 
stop  this  lawlessness,  because  the  officials,  recruited  from 
the  aristocracy,  approved  and  even  aided  in  it.  To 
appease  these  lawbreakers  Prime  Minister  Kallio  sup- 
pressed the  Communist  papers,  and  resigned.  Conser- 
vative President  Relander  called  in  various  reaction- 
aries to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  Cabinet.  Svinhufvud, 
the  former  dictator  and  Lapuan  sympathizer,  became 
Prime  Minister. 

Kosola,  the  self-styled  Finnish  MussoHni,  led  his 
organization  on  Helsinki.  They  were  welcomed  by 
Relander  Pastor  Kares,  a  religious  demagogue,  and 
Mannerheim  outlined  the  Lapuans'  aims  to  them.  They 
wanted  the  government  to  suppress,  to  destroy  Com- 
munism and  to  make  Finland  a  Fascist  power. 

Svinhufvud  gladly  took  their  advice,  and  had  the 
twenty-three  Communists  in  the  Diet  arrested.  He  then 
tried  to  force  laws  through  this  mutilated  Diet,  but  the 
Socialists  prevented  their  passing.  The  Lapuans  threat- 
ened revolt  if  these  bills  were  not  made  laws :  preven- 
tion of  Communists  from  entering  Parliament  or  mu- 
nicipal councils,  the  government  control  of  the  press  so 
that  subversive  propaganda  might  be  exterminated  and 
the  power  of  the  government  to  deal  with  emergencies 
by  ordinances. 

■*—The  Lapuan  movement  -ivas  started  in  Lapna.  situated 
in  the  Finnish  equivalent  of  our  Bible  Belt.  It  is  the  rallying 
point  for  political  reactionaries  and  religious  fanatics ;  and  the 
breeding  plaice  of  several  anti-Communist  organijzations  and 
Fascist  revolts. 


Did  clcclion  lime  was  ajiproac  liiii^,  ;ind  llif  I'ascist 
i\eign  of  'Perror  s])rcad.  The  Socialists,  lo  incserve 
the  iMnnish  Rc])nblic,  had  to  gain  onc-llnrd  of  the 
seats  in  (he  Diet,  hnl  ihc  Kapnruis  lioijcd  \<i  prevent 
such  a  misfortune.  The  Social  Democial  leader,  llak- 
kila,  was  kidnaped  and  threatened  with  'Icath.  .\'um- 
l)ers  of  Socialists  and  Communists  were  beaten  up 
and  kidnaped.  Prime  Minister  Svinhufvud  exijlained 
his  non-intervention  by  saying  that  there  wrjuld  have 
been  bloodshed  if  he  had  attempted  to  stojj  the  Lapuans 
because  they  were  determined  to  destrfjy  liberalism  and 
Communism. 

Thanks  to  unrestricted  terrorism  the  Socialists 
failed  to  gain  the  one-third  minority  necessary  to  block 
the  anti-Communist  legislation.  The  bills  passed;  the 
Lapuans  had  accomplished  their  announced  aims,  but 
they  did  not  dissolve  as  they  had  promised.  At  last 
it  became  known  what  the  Lapuan  movement  really 
was.  Finnish  capitalists,  government  officials  and  army 
chiefs  hoped  to  establish  a  Fascist  dictatorship  through 
this  movement.  Private  banks  had  contributed  15,000,- 
000  marks  for  its  support. 

Then  the  presidential  election  came.  The  candi- 
dates were  Socialist  Stahlberg  and  Fascist  Svinhufvud. 
General  Kurt  Wallenius,  a  chief  in  the  army,  abducted 
Stahlberg  and  his  wife  as  a  warning  to  the  Socialists. 
Upon  his  release  Kosola  threatened  him  with  assassi- 
nation if  elected.  The  Lapuans  again  terrorized  the 
country  and  Svinhufvud  won.  Even  with  their  puppet 
in  office,  the  Lapuan  "activists"  continued  their  kid- 
napings  for  another  year.  Wallenius  was  acquitted  by 
the  Finnish  courts  of  any  complicity  in  the  abduction 
of  Stahlberg,  although  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  he  had 
boasted  of  his  guilt. 

Wallenius  and  his  friends  now  planned  a  Fascist 
putsch  for  the  early  part  of  1932.  Some  of  the  undis- 
ciplined members  in  the  plot  surrounded  Helsinki  on 
their  own  initiative.  Wallenius  and  Kosola  were  sur- 
prised, but  hastened  there  immediately  to  take  com- 
mand of  their  troops.  Svinhufvud,  jealous  of  his  pow- 
er, dispersed  them  with  a  few  flattering  and  supplicant 
speeches.  To  quiet  them  he  had  twenty  Communists 
arrested,  eleven  of  whom  were  sentenced  to  hard  labor. 
Less  than  half  the  one  hundred  and  sixteen  Fascist 
rebel  leaders  were  convicted;  they  received  sentences 
of  thirty  months  imprisonment.  Naturally,  Kosola  and 
Wallenius  went  free. 

Today  Finland  remains  a  semi-Fascist  dictatorship, 
controlled  jointly  by  the  capitalist  government  officials 
and  the  army.  Although  the  Socialists  are  the  strong- 
est single  party,  the  Rightists  in  coalition  dominate 
the  Diet.  Communism  is  outlawed.  Freedom  of  the 
press  is  arbitrary  with  the  President.  The  lumber- 
men and  manufacturers  are  exploiting  the  country's 
natural  resources  and  workers  at  will. 
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General  Mannerheim  deserves  some  discussion.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Swede-Finn  aristocracy.  (The 
Swedo-Finns  are  Swedish  speaking  left-overs  from  the 
days  when  Finland  was  a  part  of  Sweden.  The  Kings 
sent  their  favorite  noblemen  to  Finland  to  grow  rich 
on  the  inhabitants,  and  the  Swedo-Finns  are  their  des- 
cendants. )  He  was  trained  in  the  Russian  army  and 
was  loyal  to  the  Czar.  When  the  Russian  Revolution 
came,  he  supported  Finnish  independence.  After  lead- 
ing the  White  Guard  revolt  in  1918  he  became  chief 
of  the  Finnish  Army.  He  aided  the  English  in  their 
campaigns  against  the  Russian  Communist  regime;  he 
also  attempted  conquests  in  Russia  similar  to  those  of 
the  Polish  Dictator  Pilsudski.  He  was  connected  with 
most  of  the  Fascists  uprising  in  Finland,  but  he  man- 
aged to  survive  all  crises.  At  present,  he  is  practically 
dictator  of  Finland. 

The  causes  of  the  Finno-Russian  War  are  complex; 
the  war  resulted  from  two  misunderstandings.*  The 
Finns,  a  war-like  race,  duped  by  an  aggressive  army, 
rather  welcomed  the  war  because  they  believed  that 
they  could  beat  Russia.  The  Russians  thought  that  the 
Finnish  workers  would  revolt  if  they  attacked ;  they 
did  not  realize  that  the  Finnish  government  has  had 
twenty  years  in  which  to  train  their  people  in  the  ways 
of  Fascism.  The  actual,  stated  cause  of  the  war  was 
over  the  Aland  Islands,  on  which  Russia  desired  cer- 
tain military  rights.  Finland  went  to  war  to  save  these 
islands,  although  she  herself  had  taken  them  from 
Sweden  in  1920. 

Our  newspapers  apparently  misunderstand  Sweden's 
stand  in  this  war.  She  refuses  to  fight  for  Finland; 
this  puzzles  and  angers  most  pro-Finnish  Americans. 
The  fact  is  that  Sweden  is  Socialist  and  Finland  Fas- 
cist. The  Swedes  have  no  desire  to  die  to  preserve 
Finnish  Fascism ;  besides,  they  remember  Finland's 
conquest  of  their  Aland  Islands.  Until  the  war  started, 
the  Finns  did  not  show  their  present  love  for  the 
Swedes.  A  Swede,  asking  for  information  in  Finland, 
was  misdirected  in  German,  although  most  of  the  police 
speak  Swedish.* 

"1  suppose  nothing;  I  impose  nothing;  I  expose." 
I  have  presented  the  facts  of  Finnish  history,  and  I 
hope  they  help  the  reader  to  remain  calm  when  he 
hears  or  reads  pro-Finnish  propaganda  in  the  future. 

* — Tdld  to  the  autlior  by  Villijalniur  Stefanssoii. 


FINGERPRINT  RECORDS 

(  Im-oih  Page  7) 
cal  civic  clubs,  school  children,  and  other  interested 
individuals.    Thc'  officials  in  charge  of  this  hie  would 


like  to  have  a  set  of  fingerprints  from  every  law-abid- 
ing citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Anyone  wishing  to  have  his  prints  taken  and  re- 
corded in  this  gigantic  file  has  only  to  ask  the  finger- 
print department  of  any  police  organization  to  take 
his  prints  and  forward  a  copy  to  Washington.  This 
service  is  absolutely  free,  painless,  and  self-advanta- 
geous. Why  shouldn't  the  lawful  citizens  of  our  great 
Democracy  have  the  same  rights  of  identification  as  the 
criminals?  We  do  have,  now,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to 
take  advantage  of  these  rights  and  reap  the  benefits. 


"COLLEGE  SPIRIT" 

(From  Page  18) 
disciplines  offered  by  colleges  like  Wofiford.  Aside 
from  intangible  cultural  values,  humanistic  learning — 
or  literary  education,  to  use  the  familiar  student  term 
— is  highly  prized  in  the  market  place.  One  or  two 
illustrations  may  be  illuminating.  A  great  telephone 
company  in  the  West  tries  to  select  prospective  execu- 
tives from  college  graduates  who  majored  in  English 
literature  or  history.  "We  can  give  them  technical 
training,"  the  manager  of  this  company  declares,  "but 
we  want  men  who  have  learned  to  think."  He  has 
discovered  that  students  who  read  literature  and  his- 
tory in  college  are  more  likely  to  be  adaptable  and 
professionally  intelligent  than  others.  A  large  labora- 
tory employing  a  number  of  engineers  puts  new  men 
through  a  course  of  reading,  which  they  must  master. 
The  reading  list  does  not  consist  of  treatises  on  engi- 
neering; the  first  item  on  the  list  is  Plutarch's  Lives. 
"My  engineers  must  stretch  their  minds  and  learn  to 
think,"  the  president  of  this  firm  asserts.  These  are 
only  two  illustrations  of  a  realization  of  the  commer- 
cial value  of  the  humanities.  Thoughtful  students  of 
today,  puzzled  to  know  how  they  are  to  make  their 
way  in  a  chaotic  world,  are  struggling  to  train  their 
minds  as  they  did  not  struggle  in  earlier  generations. 
Colleges  like  WolTord  olfer  them  vast  opportunities. 

Alumni  who  think  they  see  a  weakening  of  college 
spirit  in  the  refusal  of  college  youth  to  devote  their 
energies  to  hurrah  need  to  see  the  world  through  the 
eyes  of  their  sons.  This  generation  is  more  critical, 
more  questioning,  and  perhaps  more  intelligent  than 
we  were.  American  college  youth  is  approaching  some- 
thing of  the  sober  maturity  manifested  by  students 
of  the  French  universities.  They  can  be  gay  of  spirit, 
but  thev  will  not  waste  precious  time,  money,  and 
opportunity.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  new  spirit 
of  college  students  is  infinitely  more  promising  than 
the  old. 
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RADIO  SYSTEMS 

(  I'Vciin  I'aKc 

The  (|ucsti(iii  (lu'll  UKiy  l)c  pushed  as  td  llic  ad  vantage 
of  sucli  a  sysleni.  The  whole  racHo  wave  may  he 
analyzed  nialheniatieally.  The  development  ol  the 
equations  show  that  the  incominj^-  si}j;nal  stren,g-th  is 
almost  independent  of  the  amplitude  of  the  wave. 
Thus,  practically  no  fading-  is  encoimtercd  and  there 
is,  consequently,  no  need  for  high  power.  If  noise 
elements  are  introduced,  they  are  almost  entirely  de- 
leted (with  proper  receiver  design)  from  the  received 
wave.  Thus  noise  is  largely  eliminated.  After  all  these 
advantages  have  heen  cited,  there  is  still  one  disad- 
vantage unaccounted  for.  That  is  the  tendency  of  the 
rectified  signal  to  "wobble."  However,  by  proper  re- 
ceiver design,  careful  placement  of  frequency  filters  and 
balanced  detectors  the  audio  signal  may  be  recovered 
with  little  distortion. 

Another  im])ortant  advantage  which  will  be  useful 
when  television  is  well  established  is  the  fact  that  more 
than  one  set  of  modulations  may  be  impressed  on  the 
same  carrier.  Thus  with  a  proper  receiver  one  might 
receive  speech,  television,  facsimile,  and  even  telegraphy 
all  simultaneously  from  the  same  station. 

The  Federal  Communication  Commission  permits 
transmissions  employing  frequency  modulations  only  in 
the  ultra-high  frequency  spectrum,  i.e.,  those  frequen- 
cies beyond  shortwaves  (high  f recpencies ) .  The  dis- 
advantage of  these  frequencies  is  that  their  range  is 
restricted.  However,  it  makes  little  difiference,  since 
most  transmissions  are  intended  primarily  for  the 
metropolis  where  the  station  is  located  or  its  rather 
immediate  vicinity. 


THE  SOUTH  SHALL  LIVE 

(From  Page  12) 
so!  Here  around  us  is  the  greatest  opportunity  in 
years.  In  whatever  profession  or  other  occupation 
we  may  be  engaged — the  ministry,  teaching,  medical, 
legal,  scientific,  or  agricultural — there  is  a  task  and  an 
opportunity  here  in  the  South  for  us.  It  is  our  task 
to  restore  the  South  to  its  rightful  place  in  the  nation. 

It  can  be  said  truly  that  the  South  has  had  a 
grand  and  glorious  past.  Why  can  it  not  have  a  happy 
present  and  a  more  glorious  future? 

Really,  the  culture  of  our  nation  was  born  down  in 
Charleston.  Why,  the  first  grand  opera  ever  produced 
in  this  country  was  in  Charleston  in  1735  by  a  French 
cast.  Once  the  sons  of  the  South  were  the  best  edu- 
cated in  the  nation. 


"I\(|nal  and  exact  justice  lo  incn,  r,f  wliale.vcr 
state  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political;  jjeace,  com- 
merce, and  honest  friendshi])  with  all  nations,  entang- 
ling alliances  with  none;  the  Miprciiiacy  of  the  civil 
over  the  military  authority;  freedom  of  religion;  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  freedom  of  person.  .  ."  '1  hese 
])rinci])les  you  will  recognize  as  those;  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, a  southern  statesman,  which  he  pr(;claimed  in 
his  first  inaugural  address.  My  fellow-citizens — it  was 
here  in  the  South  that  most  of  the  ])olitical  thcoric-,  and 
principles  which  we  cherish  and  profess  to  believe 
were  born.  The  leaders  of  our  nation  for  the  first  half 
century  after  the  Revolutionary  War  were  Southern 
statesmen.  The  South  has  a  past  which  is  fearless  and 
cultured  and  proud.  It  was  the  leader  of  the  nation. 

But  part  of  our  past  was  as  inglorious  as  the  first 
part  was  glorious.  Our  people,  since  the  Civil  W  ar, 
have  lost  much  of  their  once  fiery  spirit  and  courage 
to  forge  ahead.  We  slept  on  our  birthright  for  a  time, 
but  now  we  are  awakening. 

We  have  the  natural  wealth  to  restore  the  South. 
What  more  is  needed? 

The  immortal  -Dante  expressed  our  condition  in 
part  when  he  said,  "Thy  soul  is  by  vile  fear  assail'd 
which  oft  so  overcasts  a  man,  that  he  recoils  from 
noblest  resolution  like  a  beast  of  some  false  sen-iblance 
in  the  twilight  gloom."  The  fear  of  our  people  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  Civil  War  and  the  Reconstruction  period. 
The  fear  to  entertain  more  liberal  thoughts,  the  fear 
to  face  changed  economic  and  social  conditions,  the 
fear  to  face  the  facts  of  present  time,  all  came  together 
to  form  an  inferiority  complex  wdiich  has  halted  the 
progress  of  the  South.  We  have  spent  too  much  time 
"in  the  defense  of  theories  and  systems  which  have 
been  swept  down  by  the  moving  avalanche  of  actual 
events."  Our  time  has  been  wasted  in  harboring  race 
prejudices,  political  antipathies  and  sectional  animos- 
ities. 

You  ask  what  is  needed  to  restore  the  South  to  its 
place  in  the  nation.  I  answer  a  change  of  spirit,  a 
change  of  attitude,  a  change  in  the  line  of  attack. 

Our  people  must  realize  that  they  are  faced  with 
a  decisive  battle,  that  they  are  fighting  for  their  inde- 
pendence and  the  independence  of  their  posterity.  The 
battle  is  not  like  unto  a  Gettysburg  or  Lexington.  It 
is  a  battle  of  spirit  to  courageously  follow  a  rightful 
course  in  the  face  of  repeated  discouragement. 

But  this  change  in  our  philosophy  of  life  cannot  be 
had  at  our  bidding.  The  change  is  gradual.  Beginning 
several  decades  back,  it  is  now  budding  and  will  soon 
break  into  full  bloom.  An  indication  of  this  change  is 
that  our  people  are  now  criticizing  and  criticized,  the}' 
are  admitting  faults  and  weaknesses  and  charging  short- 
comings to  others — they  are  doing  this  in  a  spirit  of 
genuine  concern  for  the  future  of  the  nation.  Once  our 
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attitude  toward  social  betterment  was  one  of  scorn 
and  disdain,  now  wc  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
welfare  of  all  people  improves  commonly.  Once  our 
statutes  and  constitutions  were  changed  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  a  reconstruction  period.  The  coming  gen- 
eration will  sense  the  need,  I  believe,  of  revising  con- 
stitutions and  statutes  to  meet  the  rapid  changes  of  a 
new  era.  We  are  beginning  to  cooperate  in  attempts 
to  relieve  the  tenant  farm  situation  and  to  provide  bet- 
ter houses  for  our  people.  We  understand  the  need 
for  more  industrial  plants  to  supplement  our  agricul- 
tural economy.  A  beginning  has  been  made  toward 
this  end.  The  southern  governors  have  declared  that 
they  will  push  vigorously  "a  10-year  program  of  'pros- 
perity balance,'  seeking  to  balance  farms  with  factories, 
crops  with  livestock,  and  economic  gain  with  luunan 
welfare  advancement."  The  value  of  production  of  the 
pulp  and  paper  industi-y  and  rayon  industry  at  present 
is  ecjual  to  almost  one-third  the  value  of  all  the  South's 
manufactured  products  in  1900. 

These  things  indicate  that  a  new  day  is  dawning 
for  the  South,  that  the  sun  of  happiness  and  pros- 
perity is  rising  slowly  on  the  eastern  horizon.  We  are 
awakening  to  find  vast  natural  wealth  surrounding  us. 
We  know  that  we  have  been  careless  and  wasteful. 
But  we  are  comprehending  the  problem  with  which  we 
are  confronted.  We  are  mindful  of  the  opportunity 
with  which  we  are  faced. 

With  the  people  of  the  nation  looking  to  the  South, 
with  the  future  of  the  nation  depending  upon  the  South, 
who  dares  fail  to  begin  now  the  Ixiilding  of  a  new  and 
glorious  South?  The  certain  glorious  future  of  the 
South  will  be  retribution  enough  for  our  inglorious 
past ! 

May  I  close,  my  friends,  with  the  w^ords  of  a  great, 
yet  rather  unknown,  southern  liberal — Mr.  Benjamin 
Hill.  He  ended  a  magnificent  address  at  the  University 
of  Georgia  in  1891  with  these  words  which  are  worth 
our  remembering  today.  These  words  are  my  answer 
and  they  should  be  your  answer  to  the  ciuestion :  What 
is  the  future  of  the  South?  Mr.  Hill  said:  "Shall  we 
rise  or  shall  we  fall  }-et  lower?  Shall  we  live  or  shall 
we  die?  We  shall  h've  !  W'e  shall  rise!  We  shall  com- 
mand !" 


Classical  Music  for 
Textile  Institute 

By  George  Beach 

Textile  Institute,  through  a  donation  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  has  acquired  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable collections  of  musical  recordings  to  be  found 
in  this  section  of  South  Carolina,  a  grouping  of  five 
centuries  of  musical  development. 

The  set  of  650  records,  along  with  an  electric  pho- 
nograph, was  given  to  stimulate  interest  in  music  and 
to  provide  the  students  an  opportunity  to  hear  some 
of  the  world's  great  music,  played  by  orchestras  of 
various  nations.  It  is  ironic  that  many  of  the  nations 
represented  there  are  now  at  war.  Side  by  side  with 
the  German  and  British  music  are  records  bearing  the 
seal,  "Czech  Philharmonic  Symphony  Orchestra."  The 
records  are  catalogued  according  to  composers,  me- 
diums, forms,  and  titles,  to  enable  Ci[uick  tracing  of  any 
particular  record. 

Selection  of  works  from  about  150  composers  has 
been  made  thoroughly  and  carefully.  From  the  fifteenth 
century  Depuis  Joscjuin  to  the  twentieth  century  French 
modernists,  care  has  been  taken  to  select  representative 
works.  The  collection  embraces  four  complete  operas : 
Tristan  iind  Isolde,  by  Wagner;  Don  Giovanni,  by  Mo- 
zart; Faust,  by  Gounod;  and  Aida.  by  Verdi.  Com- 
plete svmphonies  by  Beethoven,  Berlioz,  Boyce,  Brahms, 
Dvorak,  Franck,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Schu- 
bert, Sibelius,  Tschaikowsky,  and  AA'idor  are  included 
also. 

l-)Ut  all  the  music  is  not  confined  to  the  conven- 
tional classical  forms.  There  are  American  ballads  from 
the  Appalachian  hills,  national  anthems,  marches,  ballet 
pieces,  intermezzos,  waltzes,  and  occasional  selections. 
According  to  school  authorities  some  of  the  records 
have  not  vet  arrived,  due  to  European  conditions;  but 
most  of  the  recordings  are  already  carefully  filed  away 
at  Textile  Institute. 
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PURITAN  BEAUTY 

By  George  Beach 

Yes.  I  see  ilic  beauty  in  shijiiiiieriiuj  F.ikjUsIi  lakes, 
rockv  streams,  high  tmterfalls  of  (irceiiish  z'afors, 
I'oniial  Hardens.  Sheraton  furniture,  eliainbcr  niiisie. 

And  I  see  the  beauty  in  a  corn  pone,  too :  the  mellow 
yellow  insides.  covered  with  a  crust  of  wholesome 
brown. 

For  the  Puritans,  who  lied  about  beauty,  who  trod,  sat, 
and  spat  upon  the  least  image  of  beauty  had  their 
shows : 

The  cool  white  linen  of  the  stern-faced  men;  the 
clean  threaded  coats  buttoned  to  the  throat ;  the 
mitred  women's  caps  trimmed  in  simple  lace  were 
their  shows. 

And  the  sores  of  Job,  the  fall  of  man,  the  edge  of 
Hell,  all  they  pictured  daily  as  they  lined  out  the 
Holy  Writ  with  gnarled  and  rusty  finger.  The 
lurid  flames  of  Hell  were  a  comfort  to  them. 

Why  wouldn't  the  flames  be  their  comfort,  living  in 
bare  swept  rooms  over  Narragansett  Bay  ?  And  the 
fall  of  naked  Adam  was  a  flue  for  their  own  secret 
fires. 

And  how  the  faint-hearted  flapped  over  into  the  New 
and  read  the  promises,  while  the  stern  old  patriarchs, 
the  pock-marked,  staring  old  patriarchs  clenched 
their  fists  and  doggedly  held  to  the  Old  Testament. 

Yes,  in  all  these  aberrations  there  was  beauty. 

For  the  poor,  gaunt,  needy  Puritan  mother  could  heave 
a  sigh  when  her  tables  had  had  the  pumice  rubbed 
on. 

And  onto  the  boards  she  banged  the  steaming  flats  of 
pumpkin  pies.  And  her  gray  green  eyes  (like  the 
Narragansett  Bay)  would  flash  a  while  as  she  slid 
into  a  slit-backed,  white-ash  chair. 

The  coarse  and  fine  grains  of  the  wood,  the  pimples  on 
the  cast-iron  skillet,  the  bumps  on  the  homespun 
cloth,  the  purple  warts  and  the  glistening  swellings 
had  their  faint  stretch  of  beauty  in  a  bleak  and 
simple  homely  life. 

The  men  would  read  from  the  clasp-fastened  Book, 
Get  thee  to  zuife. 

And  the  stern  old  patriarchs  held  to  the  Law  and  begot 
fourteen  children,  while  the  washed  out  women 
turned  to  the  promises,  and  bravely  bore  them  heirs. 

And  the  names  of  the  men  were  Isaac  and  Nathaniel 
and  Samuel  and  John. 

And  the  women  were  Faith,  Martha,  Ruth,  and 
Charity,  but  Jezebel  signified  shame. 


Ill  ibc  feverish  noons  of  (  liiMhirlli  lini'',  in  tli''  Im-li'-'l 
liiiiiiid  (lawns  llicrc  was  lic-uit),  iIioul'Ii  unnaiiicd. 

And  Ibcii-  iron-will  was  liicic,  aii-l  l-liii'l  will  is  far 
from  iK'aiilv,  l-nl  the  glory  of  the  i-ij^litcous  was  the 
.same.  The  least  i^liiiiiiicr  of  waniilh  was  a  travail; 
while  they  liocd,  fished,  dug,  cut,  rea]>ed,  shocked, 
mounted  and  fell  they  kept  frosty  chill. 

7'lie  iili/liliniidlc  sini/s  iniil  all  llirnmjli  llic  ni'jhl  llie 
lyrical  niyhtinijalc  sings.  'J'lic  hullerflies  dance  on 
I'elvet  zvings  as  the  lovely  nightingale  .migs. 

And  far  over  the  sea  are  ca])ins  where  nuiskets  are 
stacked  ready  for  action.  A  baby  spouts  cornmeal 
on  the  floor,  and  outside  in  the  blistering  heat  an 
angry  jay-bird  squawks. 


BISHOP  DUNCAN 

(From  Page  29) 

"As  a  presiding  officer.  Bishop  Duncan  was  strict, 
accurate,  and  duly  cautious.  While  he  knew  the  law  of 
his  church  as  well  as  parliamentary  law,  and  was  strict 
in  the  enforcement  of  both,  he  did  not  impress  the 
bodies  over  which  he  presided  as  one  who  was  a  stickler 
for  worthless  things.  When  he  attended  a  conference 
in  which  loose  customs  had  been  developed  he  was  quick 
to  discover  them  and  faithful  in  correcting  them.  Es- 
pecially was  he  a  master  at  a  moment  of  confusion. 
He  never  lost  his  head.  He  seemed  least  confused  when 
others  were  most  confused,  and  at  such  a  critical  mo- 
ment he  saw  at  a  glance  the  center  of  the  difficulty  and 
the  remedy  for  it,  and  his  power  of  decision  and  his 
commanding  mind  eminently  fitted  him  to  control  the 
situation.  .  ." 

Bishop  Duncan  died  March  2,  1908,  at  his  home  in 
Spartanburg.  The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by 
Dr.  John  C.  Kilgo,  of  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C, 
assisted  by  Bishops  Atkins,  Candler  and  Hoss,  and  the 
Reverend  Marion  Dargan  and  Dr.  M.  L.  Carlisle.  Dr. 
Kilgo  and  Bishop  Candler  both  delivered  eloquent 
eulogies.  A  great  crowd  from  all  sections  of  the  state 
and  nation  attended. 

We  can  find  no  words  more  fitting  to  grace  the 
attributes  and  services  of  Bishop  Duncan  than  those  in 
an  editorial  appearing  at  the  time  in  the  Daily  Christian 
Advocate: 

"To  him  religion  was  a  power,  not  a  philosophy  ;  it 
was  a  service,  not  a  mere  worship;  and  his  long  and 
faithful  record  amply  illustrates  the  fundamental  con- 
ception he  had  of  a  Christian  life." 
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WINTER  STORM 

Thunder  complained 

and  a  storm  festered  on  the  horizon  .  .  . 
it  crawled  down  the  sky, 
a  half-hearted  winter.  .  .  . 

The  rain  drooled  from  the  lips  of  the  sky, 

and  chopped  at  the  trees 

and  purred  on  tarpaper  roofs.  .  .  . 

Wind  nosed  about 
like  a  hand 

snuggling  a  familiar  coatpocket  .  .  . 
it  chattered  in  the  alleyways, 
and  brawled  up  the  streets  .  .  . 
dank  wind 
nuzzling  the  earth 
like  a  half-tame  dog 
in  a  garbage  pile.  .  .  . 

The  day  was  cold 

and  oppressively  February  .  .  . 

the  sun  slunk 

behind  an  insipid  vainsky.  .  .  . 

People  toiled  up  the  windridden  streets, 
holding  their  coats 
against  its  inquisitive 
fum))ling.  ... 

The  storm  smothered  the  day, 
and  it  was  dark  at  5  o'clock.  .  .  . 
The  wind  meddled  about  houses 
and  peered  in  windows 
and  fumbled  at  doors  and  loose  boards.  . 
The  rain  wept  on  the  windowpanes 
and  worried  the  cracks  in  the  wall.  .  .  . 
The  storm  was  calm  and  insistent.  .  .  . 

Newspaper-reading  home'.overs  chunked 

the  fire, 
fidgeted, 

finally  scowled  oif  to  bed 

at  7  :30  and  8 

to  sleep  uneasily 

on  damp- feeling  mattresses.  .  .  . 

The  rain  hacked  at  the  trees 

and  melted  on  the  roofs, 

and  the  ragged  wind  poked  about.  .  .  . 

The  storm  growled 

low  and  triumphant 

in  the  dark. 

— John  L.  Tlioiiuisoii. 


SMITH'S 

CUT-RATE  DRUG  STORES 

142  and  167  E.  MAIN  STREET 

SMITH'S  LUNCHEONETTE 

A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  MEET 
A  BETTER  PLACE  TO  EAT 


j  Jarman  Shoes 


Dobbs  Hats 


P  R I C  E'S 

YOUNG  MEN'S  SHOP 


I 


123  North  Church  Street 
At  Kennedy 


I  Manhattan 
1  Shirts 


Beau-Brummel 
Neckwear 


THE 

PALMETTO  AMUSEMENTS 

(INCORPORATED) 

^^^^ 

CAROLINA  -  STATE 
STRAND  CRITERION 
THEATRES 

Spartanburg's  Finest  Entertainment 
on  Stage  and  Screen 

AT  PRICES  YOU  CAN  AFFORD 
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THE  STOLEN  GARDENIA 

I  stoic  it — that  gardenia, 
And  pinned  it  in  your  hair, 
^'ou  were  so  heantiful — . 
And  it  so  lovely  there! 

I  stole  it  from  the  vase 
Which  stands  on  the  stair, 
And  pinned  it  with  love 
In  your  beautiful  hair. 

Time  has  passed  —  and  pressed 
In  the  family  Bible  with  care, 
I  found  that  old  gardenia, 
I  stole,  and  pinned  in  your  hair. 

— James  C.  Rittcr. 


WOFFORD  BU I LDS 
CHARACTER 

IN  ITS  YOUNG  MEN! 

BECKER'S 
BREAD 

HELPS  BUILD  STRONG 
BODIES  IN  GROWN-UPS 
AND  "GROWING-UPS" 


WHY  DO 
PRINTERS' 
ESTIMATES 
ON  THE 
SAME 

SPECIFICATIONS 
DIFFER 


9 


IHEY  DON'T!  Let  us  explain.  No  specifications 
yon  or  anybody  else  ever  made  were  complete. 
All  of  the  estimates  you  ever  received  on  a  print- 
ing' proposition  differed  on  the  thing  you  didn't  specify  — 
QUALITY.  Each  printer  quoted  you  on  HIS  quality. 
Now  listen!  Paper  and  size  are  the  only  two  things  you 
can  specify  with  exactness  on  a  printing  order.  Everything 
else  is  STYLE.  Style  consists  of  design,  taste,  and  work- 
manship. 

The  king's  bones  and  muscles  contain  the  same  elements 
as  the  pauper's;  the  only  ditference  is  PERSONALITY! 

BAND  &  WHITE 


144  S.  Spring  Street 


Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
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The  Best  in  Drug  Store  Merchandise 
The  Best  in  Drug  Store  Service 

♦ 

WILSON  S  DRUG  STORE 


"THE    REXALL  STORE" 


PHONE  103 

rfL,,,_„„  ^„  


156  W.  MAIN  ST. 


The  Citizens  &  Southern  Bank 
of  South  Carolina 
• 

No  Account  too  Large 
.  .  .  None  too  Small 
• 

Charleston  —  Columbia  —  Spartanburg 

MEMBER    F.  D.  I.  C. 


WORKMAN,  WOFFORD,  AND  BENSON 
Representing 

ROYAL  CLEANERS  &  HATTERS 

"Let  Royal  Do  It" 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


Phone  302 


Phone  320 


Mr. 


THE  ELITE 

La  PETITE  ELITE 
and  BILTMORE 


College  Headquarters] 


THE  BEST  PLACES  IN  TOWN  TO  EAT 


1854 


1940 


WOFFORD  COLLEGE 

Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

A  Christian  College  for  the  Higher  Education  of  Young  Men 

-   offering  - 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  —  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

and 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  DEGREES 

P  r  e  -  M  e  d  i  c  a  1  ,    P  r  e  -  E  n  g  i  n  e  e  r  i  n  g  ,    Pre-Law  Courses 
Courses    in    Education    and  Religion 


Long  and  Honorable  History  of  Educational  Service  .  .  .  Strong 
Faculty  .  .  .  Large  Library  .  .  .  Well  Equipped  Laboratories 
Ample  Dormitory  Facilities  .  .  .  Voluntary  R.  0.  T.  C.  Unit 
Athletic  Grounds   ...   All  Forms  of  Inter-Collegiate  Athletics 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO  HENRY  N.  SNYDER,  LLD.,  LITT.  D.,  PRESIDENT 
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Prompt  &  Courteous 
Service 

La  MOTTE'S 
FOR  BETTER  BARBECUE  j 

CORNER  WEST  MAIN  AND  FOREST  STREETS  j 


FIVE  EXPERIENCED  BARBERS 

CENTRAL  BARBER  SHOP 

W.  E.  (Shorty)  HENDERSON 

Hair  Cut,  35c 

112  N.  Church  St.  j 
 4 


THE  DuPRE  BOOK  STORE 

STUDENTS  CORDIALLY 
WELCOMED 


i 


194  E.  Main  St. 


Phone  70 


1 

1  DRINK— 

I 


IN  BOTTLES 


I 
1 

1 

i 
I 
1 
1 
1 

! 
1 

•4 


The  Season's  Smartest  Styles 
In 

Suits,  Slacks,  Ensembles  and  Sportshirts 
At 

BELK -HUDSON  CO. 


GREENEWALD'S,  Inc. 


1  SPARTANBURG'S  BEST 

I  CLOTHING  STORE  | 

1         •  i 

j  COMPLETE  OUTFITTERS  TO  MEN  AND  BOYS  j 


TELEPHONE  1078  RALPH  GREENE,  MGR. 

Atlantic  White  Flash 
SPARTAN  SERVICE  STATION 

THE  FRIENDLIEST  AND  BEST 
IN  SERVICE 

ACROSS  NORTH  CHURCH  STREET  FROM  WOFFORD  CAMPUS 


TERRIERS,  CO  TO  THE 

COLLEGE  INN 

FOR  GOOD  THINGS  TO  EAT 

■Hi 

PROMPT    DELIVERY  SERVICE 
284  N.  Church  Street  Telephone  3082 


I  GET 


BILL  CORUM'S  sports  news  isn't 
just  printed  .  .  .  it's  sprinted  ...  at 
lightning  speed  from  press-box  to  press 
and  the  Five-Star  FinaL  But  when  the 
candid  camera  catches  Bill  in  his  office 
with  a  cigarette— well,  "No  speed  for 
me  in  my  smoking,"  he  says. 

His  own  common  sense  and  experi- 
ence tell  him  what  scientists  have  found 
out  in  their  research  laboratories— that 
"slow-burning  cigarettes  are  extra  mild, 
extra  cool,  fragrant,  and  flavorful." 


Cigarettes  that  burn  fast  just  naturally 
burn  hot.  And  nothing  so  surely  wrecks 
the  delicate  elements  of  flavor  and  fra- 
grance as  excess  heat.  No  wonder  you 
get  a  hot,  flat,  unsatisfactory  smoke. 

The  delightful  mildness,  coolness, 
fragrance,  and  flavor  of  Camels  are  ex- 
plained by  this  important  finding  — 
Camels  proved  to  be  the  sloivest-hnTn- 
ing  cigarette  of  the  sixteen  largest-sell- 
ing brands  tested!  (The  panel  at  the 
right  explains  the  test.) 


LIGHTNING-FAST  in 
the  press-box.  Why,  Bill 
Corum's  been  known  to 
file  3,000  words  of  siz- 
zling copy  during  a  sin- 
gle big  sports  event.  But 
no  speed  for  him  in  his 
smoking  —  slower-burn- 
ing Camels  are  Bill 
Corum's  cigarette. 


And  here's  Bill  at  work 
in  the  quiet  of  his  office. 
Bill. ..typewriter. ..books 
...pictures.. .and  Camels 
— ^/oir-burning  Camels. 
"I  find  them  milder  and 
cooler  —  and  thriftier," 
he  says. 


roryriuht,  inin,  H.  J.  Kcynokls 
Tnbat-ro  Co- ,  Winslun-Snlom,  N.  C. 


In  recent  laboratory  tests,  CAMELS 
burned  25 Cr  slotver  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  15  other  of  the  largest- 
selling  brands  tested— slower  than 
any  of  them.  That  means,  on  the 
average,  a  smoking  plus  equal  to 


MORE  PLEASURE  PER  PUFF... MORE  PUFFS  PER  PACK! 


5  EXTRA 
SMOKES 
PER 
PACK! 


C 


ameis 


|g  /^e  agareffe  of  OosflierTolaccos 


OUT  IN  SANTA  BAR- 
BARA, West  Coast  girls 
play  a  lot  of  polo.  Peggy 
McMaHus,  shown  about  to 
mount  one  of  her  ponies, 
is  a  daring  horsewoman... 
often  breaks  and  trains  her 
own  horses.  She  has  car- 
ried ©ff  many  cups  and 
ribbons  at  various  horse 
shows  and  rodeos. 


Peccy 


. . .  but  the  cigarette  for  her 
is  slower- burning  Camels 
because  that  means 


PEGGY  McMANUS  (above)  has  won  nu- 
merous cups  for  "all-'round  girl". ..  studied 
ranch  management  at  the  University  of 
California.  She's  a  swell  dancer,  swims, 
sails...  is  a  crack  rifle  shot. ..  handles  a 
shotgun  liike  an  expert.  She  picks  Camels 
as  the  "all -round"  cigarette.  "They're 
milder,  cooler,  and  more  fragrant,  "  Peggy 
says.  "By  burning  more  slowly.  Camels 
give  me  extra  smokes.  Penny  for  penny. 
Camels  are  certainly  the  best  cigarette  buy." 

MORE  PLEASURE  PER  PUFF 
. . .  MORE  PUFFS  PER  PACK! 


C 


ls_ 


In  recent  laboratory  tests, 
CAMELS  burned  25  %  slower 
than  the  average  of  the  15 
other  of  the  largest-selling 
brands  tested  —  slower  than 
any  of  them.  That  means,  on 
the  average,  a  smoking  plus 
equal  to 

5 

EXTRA 
SMOKES 
PER 
PACK! 

— ~v 


NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST,  WEST-peopIe 
feel  the  same  way  about  Camel  cigarettes 
as  Peggy  does.  Camels  went  to  the  Ant- 
arctic with  Admiral  Byrd  and  the  U.  S. 
Antarctic  expedition.  Camel  is  Joe 
DiMaggio's  cigarette.  People  like  a  ciga- 
rette that  burns  slowly.  And  they  find  the 
real,  worth  while  extras  in  Camels  —  an 
extra  amount  of  mildness,  coolness,  and 
flavor.  For  Camels  are  slower-burning. 
Some  brands  burn  fast.  Some  burn  more 
slowly.  But  it  is  a  settled  fact  that  Camels 
burn  slower  than  any  other  brand  tested 
(see  left).  Thus  Camels  give  extra  smok- 
ing... a  plus  equal,  on  the  average,  to  five 
extra  smokes  per  pack. 

Copyright,  1940,  K.  J.  Reynolds  Tob.  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


c/gare/^e  of  J/ong-J^uming  Cosf/ier Tobaccos 
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WHO  KNOWS 

BUT  TOMORROW  .  . . 

By  EMERSON  FORD 

Jim  and  Janet,  Husband  and  Wife 
for  Two  Years  When  International 
Tragedy  Struck-and  Left  Them  With 
One  Day  to  Live  Together.  Read  To- 
day's Headlines,  Then  Read  Emerson 
Ford's  Human  Story  That  Might  Be- 
long to  Any  of  Us  Tomorrow    .    .  . 


IM  and  Janet  Martin's  marriage  was  two 
years  old  now  ;  and  they  were  happy.  Jim 
had  become  manager  of  the  leading  de- 
partment store  in  Johnson  City,  and  after 
a  couple  of  months  he  and  Janet  had  moved  from  their 
uptown  apartment  to  a  cozy  bungalow  out  on  King 
street.  Then  little  Billy  came,  and  their  home  seemed 
complete. 

That  Saturday  night  in  April,  Jim  had  come  home  a 
little  earlier  than  usual.  In  a  way,  he  didn't  mind  busi- 
ness being  slack,  because  it  meant  he'd  be  able  tO'  see 
his  lovely  wife  and  child  that  much  sooner.  This  time 
Janet  had  already  put  Billy  to  bed.  so  she  and  Jim  sat 
in  the  living  room,  chatting  idly  and  listening  to  the 
radio. 

Their  love  for  each  other  was  never  cjuestioned ;  in 
fact,  the  neighbors  thought  it  was  a  perfect  match.  Jim 
was  tall,  blond,  and  quite  handsome.  And  when  he  told 
Janet,  as  he  often  did,  that  she  was  the  most  beautiful 
thing  on  earth,  he  wasn't  exaggerating.  She  was  sO' 
jolly,  gay,  and  sensible.  She  was  just  the  girl  for  Jim, 
too,  because  she  had  a  sort  of  will  and  determination 
that  Jim  seemed  often  to  lack. 

The  war  in  Europe  had  become  a  trifle  boring  now — 
at  least  to  Jim.  He  scarcely  ever  mentioned  it ;  but 
Janet,  like  all  women,  was  not  a  little  concerned  about 
the  wholesale  bombings  of  London  and  Paris.  That 
seemed  so  beastly  and  horrible  to  her,  and  she  often 
told  Jim  that  if  she  had  her  way  about  it.  Uncle  Sam 
would  go  over  and  clean  up  that  mess,  dictators  and 
all.  Jim  thought  that  would  only  make  things  worse, 
but  he  kept  quiet  most  of  the  time,  to  avoid  arguments 
with  Janet. 


EMERSON  FORD 

After  Jim  had  prepared  his  talk  for  the  Sunday 
school  class,  he  sat  in  his  easy  chair  by  the  radio,  smok- 
ing his  favorite  pipe,  while  Janet  sat  on  the  couch,  cro- 
cheting a  spread. 

Janet  looked  up  suddenly.  "Jim.  have  you  heard 
the  latest  news  report?" 

"Haven't  heard  anything  since  this  afternoon.  Why, 
what's  happened  now?" 

"Another  American  ship  sunk.  It  was  the  'Wash- 
ington,' I  think.  The  announcer  just  after  supper  said 
that  there  were  almost  200  people  on  board  when  she 
was  torpedoed.    It  looks  like — " 

Suddenly  the  music  ceased.  Then  the  crisp  voice  of 
an  announcer :  "The  United  States  is  now^  officially  at 
war  with  Germany.  In  a  special  session  tonight.  Con- 
gress almost  unanimously  declared  a  state  of  war  to  exist 
betw-een  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
government  of  Germany.  Keep  tuned  to  this  station  for 
further  details." 

For  a  moment,  neither  of  them  spoke,  as  if  afraid 
of  being  fooled  again  as  they  were  when  "the  men 
from  Mars  invaded  New  Jersey."    But  it  soon  sank  in. 

"Jim,  did  you  hear  that?  I  told  you  the  Germans 
should  be  stopped.  Now  they  'zcill  be !"  Janet  had 
dropped  her  sewing  in  the  excitement. 

But  Jim  was  silent.  He  certainly  hadn't  expected 
(Turn  to  Page  20) 
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Piouc)  to  Pa\j  ^ubuie  to  ,  .  , 

UNCLE  GUS  GAMEWELL 

(Written  by  George  Beach) 


"I  am  still  interested  in  everything 
that  goes  on  at  the  college,  and  read 
"The  Journal"  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest. Tell  the  boys  to  keep  up  with 
their  games,  and  tell  them  that  I  re- 
joice with  them  when  they  are  victor- 
ious and  sympathize  when  they  are 
whipped.  I  like  to  see  a  good  game 
played."  So  Says  Dr.  J.  A.  Gamewell, 
Wofford's  Oldest  Professor,  Oldest 
Living  Graduate,  and  Friend  to  Thous- 
ands Who  Know  Him  Just  as  "Uncle 
Gus." 


i^lihil  habeo  quod  accusem  senectutem 

^  T  was  a  lush  spring  afternoon  when  I  went 
tO'  Dr.  Gamewell's  house  and  was  per- 
mitted to  look  through  his  compendious 
scrapbook  of  newspaper  clippings  and 
letters.  That  made  all  the  difference.  I  could  not  help 
but  be  somewhat  sentimental  while  looking  through 
the  astonishing  mass  of  tributes,  letters,  notices,  pro- 
grams, and  calling  cards,  but  maudlin  sentimentality 
would  have  been  an  insult,  I  believed,  to  the  spirits  of 
Pliny,  Quintillian,  and  Ovid,  and  to  the  newer  Stod- 
dard, Byron,  and  Maeterlinck,  which  were  carefully 
stacked  all  around ;  but  then  this  would  have  been  more 
offensive  to  Dr.  Gamewell  himself.  For  he  talked  to 
me  for  a  few  minutes,  and  I  have  never  seen  anywhere 
a  mind  more  thoroughly  Roman.  Of  course  he  is  no 
Stoic.  But  the  restraint,  the  clean,  forward  moving 
expression  and  natural  dignity  of  the  early  Etruscan 


were  all  there ;  that  is,  the  Roman  before  the  wealth 
of  Empire  and  the  decline  of  the  family  had  made  the 
Romans  bombastic  and  shrewd  rather  than  clear  and 
honest.  As  he  lay  by  his  window,  looking  out  at  the 
street,  he  said,  'T  am  still  interested  in  everything  that 
goes  on  at  the  college,  and  read  The  Journal  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  Tell  the  boys  to  keep  up  whh 
their  games,  and  tell  them  that  I  rejoice  with  them 
when  they  are  victorious  and  sympathize  when  they 
are  whipped.  /  like  to  sec  a  good  game  played."  Then, 
referring  to  the  series  of  articles  by  J.  Doran  Gar- 
lington  on  the  pictures  which  hang  in  the  Wofford 
chapel,  he  remarked:  "Of  course  the  boy  can't  get 
everything  on  a  man.  But  old  Doctor  Pickett  ate  at 
a  breakfast,  by  actual  count,  thirteen  slices  of  ham !" 

Dr.  Gamewell's  war  record  would  probably  read : 
"J.  A.  Gamewell,  Ingish  Light  Artillery,  Johnson's 
Army,  Confederate  States  of  America."  For  he  went 
to  war  as  a  boy.  He  was  born  in  Rutherfordton,  North 
Carolina,  January  3,  1850,  the  son  of  a  Methodist 
minister.  At  the  age  of  16  he  moved  to  Spartanburg, 
and,  after  one  year  at  the  Wofford  preparatory  school, 
entered  the  freshman  class.  His  college  course  was 
marked  by  his  high  academic  standing,  his  leadership, 
and  popularity.  He  was  a  commencement  speaker, 
president  of  the  Calhoun  literary  society,  and  a  member 
of  Wofford's  first  baseball  team,  founded  in  1870.  Dur- 
ing his  college  years  (1869),  he  joined  the  Kappa 
Alpha  fraternity,  and  is  today  the  oldest  living  mem- 
ber of  that  organization.  After  finishing  \\'ofiford  in 
1871,  Professor  Gamewell  went  to  Kentucky,  where  he 
conducted  a  private  school  for  boys  until  1875.  After 
that  time  he  came  to  Wofford,  where,  after  a  year  or 
two,  he  was  named  professor  of  Latin  and  secretary 
to  the  faculty,  a  position  which  he  still  retains. 

In  1879,  Dr.  Gamewell  married  Miss  Julia  ]Mc- 
Dowell,  wdiose  father  was  a  colonel  in  the  60th  Xorth 
Carolina  Regiment  during  the  War  of  Secession. 
Professor  Gamewell  was  made  a  steward  of  Central 
Methodist  Church  in  the  same  year,  and  is  now  Steward 
(Turn  to  Page  21) 
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The  Seniors  may  go. 

Yes,  you  may  go — the  doors  are  open,  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth  are  there.  Laugh 
and  he  gay  as  you  go  down  those  steps,  for 
not  again  will  the  Seniors  ascend  together, 
not  again  these  songs  we'll  sing. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Senior  class 
at  2  o'clock  in  tlie  PJnglisli  room.  All  members 
are  urged  to  be  present. 

When  shall  we  meet  again?  When  shall 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth  come  together? 
When  shall  the  desert  winds  settle  the  sands 
in  one  hig  dune?  Least  of  all,  when  shall  we 
meet  again? 

The  game  tonight  in  the  field  house  will  be- 
gin promptly  at  7:15.  Members  of  the  student 
body  are  asked  to  enter  Gate  2  and  sit  together 
for  this  afternoon's  game.  There  will  be  a  pep 
meeting  tonight  at  7  :15  in  the  field  house.  The 
baseball  team  will  have  dinner  today  at  12 
o'clock  before  leaving  at  1:15. 

Going  to  the  game  this  afternoon?  Are 
you  going?  Are  you?  Yes,  tve're  all  going. 
We'll  go  together,  yell  together,  get  liched  or 
win  together.  Everything  has  been  together. 
But  tomorrow  we'll  fight  alone,  win  alone,  lose 
alone.  You  go  your  way,  I'll  go  mine.  Many 
are  the  paths  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth, 
many  may  cross  and  some  may  never.  But 
ive're  all  going  to  the  game. 

Sing  selection  No.  57.  Lead  On,  0  King 
Eternal,  the  day  of  march  has  come;  Hence- 
forth in  fields  of  concjuest  Thy  tents  shall  be  our 
home.  Thro'  days  of  preparation  Thy  grace 
has  made  us  strong.  And  now,  0  King  Eternal, 
We  lift  our  battle  song. 

Our  battle  songs  we've   lifted   and  the 
march  is  almost  done.   And  noic  ice'll  march 


By  OW 


alone,  sing  alone,  fight  alone — and  our  battle 
song  will  be  like  so  many  drops  of  spray  in 
the  ocean's  swell. 

Those  of  you  who  plan  to  teach  next  year 
will  please  write  your  names  on  a  slip  of  paper 
and  drop  it  in  the  box  in  the  Dean's  office.  An 
agent  of  one  of  the  biggest  life  insurance  com- 
panies will  be  in  the  Carlisle  Literary  Society 
hall  today  between  3  and  5  o  'clock  to  interview 
anyone  interested  in  work  for  next  year.  Elev- 
en Seniors  have  been  awarded  scholarships  for 
graduate  work  next  year.  There  have  been 
some  announcements  of  fellowships  posted  on 
the  bulletin  board. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  next  year?  What 
way  shall  the  autumn  leaves  bloiv?  Where 
shall  the  sands  of  the  ocean  settle? 

The  schedule  for  your  examinations  has  been 
posted  on  the  bulletin  board.  It's  time  to  begin 
making  arrangements  for  your  accounts  in  the 
treasurer's  office,  on  the  campus  and  downtown. 
Get  these  taken  care  of  early  and  avoid  embar- 
rassment and  delay  at  the  last  minute. 

Say,  have  you  got  a  dollar  tillFriday?  I'm 
supposed  to  get  some  money  from  home  then. 
Say,  Bill,  could  you  wait  for  part  of  this  till 
after  exams?  I'm,  in  sort  of  a  pinch  with 
J.  K.  Say,  how  do  you  pay  for  so  many  cor- 
sages? Mr.  Davis,  I  ivonder  if  you  could  re- 
new this  note  fill  summer?  I'll  be  ivorhing 
then.  We've  made  our  debts  and  cursed  our 
bills;  it's  all  gone  over  the  counter.  Now  we'll 
close  our  accounts,  wipe  off  the  slate  and  be- 
gin again. 

During  examinations  you  will  be  expected  to 
be  in  chapel  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  and 
on  the  mornings  on  which  you  have  an  exami- 
nation. 
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Gove  are  the  nights  that  kneiv  no  sleep, 
gone  are  the  dawns  that  put  away  the  mid- 
night lamps.  Those  were  the  nights  ive  cram- 
med together,  those  were  the  days  that  knew 
no  rest.  Our  eyes  ivere  hollow,  brains  dull, 
faces  anxious.  Say,  are  the  French  grades  up 
yetf  What'ud  yuh  do  on  Education^  Boy,  he 
hurnt  us  on  that  one! 

You  will  be  back  here  on  Tuesday,  January 
2.  Your  spring  holidays  will  end  Wednesday, 
March  21.  The  Monday  Ethics  section  will  take 
the  next  chapter  for  the  first  class  after  the  holi- 
days. Classes  will  be  shortened  tomorrow  so 
any  of  you  who  want  to  get  the  1 :55  train  may 
do  so.  Tomorrow  is  Founder's  Day,  Washing- 
ton's birthday,  Dr.  Carlisle's  birthday.  Tomor- 
row, tomorrow  ... 

Qoing  home  for  the  holiday sf  Wanta  hum 
together"?  Boy,  I  can't  wait  to  see  that  little 
gal  hack  home.  No,  haven't  been  home  since 
Thanksgiving.  Mama  sure  had  a  good  fruit 
cake.  Brought  a  new  suit  hack,  didn't  you? 
Make  any  speed  while  you  were  at  home? 
Did  you  leave  that  ring  on  her  finger?  Say, 
where' s  your  fraternity  pin?  Who's  locket's 
that  you're  wearing?  Boy,  I  had  filthy  luck 
going  down.  Came  hack  on  the  hus.  Met  a 
cute  girl  on  the  ivay. 

The  term  is  only  about  half  gone,  and  some 
of  you  had  better  watch  your  cuts.  Now,  we 
give  you  these  cuts  to  use  in  an  emergency; 
don't  waste  them.  Tomorrow  your  cuts  will 
count  double. 

No,  I'm,  cuttin'.  How  about  marking  me 
present  in  chapel.  What'd  you  cut  the  Col- 
onel's class  for  yesterday?  Looks  like  a  ciuizs, 
we  better  scram.  No,  I'm  saving  mine  till  the 
end  of  the  term,  gonna  take  'em  all  at  once. 


Juniors  who  expect  to  go  to  camj)  will  see 
Sergeant  today.  You  will  report  at  camp  by  10 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th.  R.  0.  T.  C. 
students  will  form  for  the  parade  tomorrow  at 
10  o'clock.  Classes  will  be  shortened  tomorrow 
for  the  inspection.  Field  Day  begins  tomorrow 
afternoon  at  4  o'clock. 

There  was  a  summer  with  days  in  the  sun 
and  nights  under  the  stars.  We  cursed  the 
sun,  the  food,  the  officers.  We  loved  the  sun- 
sets, the  rain  that  meant  no  parades.  We've 
drilled  three  days  a  week,  strutted  down  main 
street  and  sweated  through  inspections  and 
Field  Bays,  felt  the  thrill  of  martial  music  and 
were  ashamed  of  the  lump  in  our  throats 
when  they  played  the  Ahna  Mater  and  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner.  Listen,  see  if  you 
can't  get  a  little  shine  on  that  brass.  I  ought 
to  bust  you  for  that.  Ye  gods,  look  at  the 
grease  on  that  rifle!  We've  marched  together 
for  the  last  time,  and  noiv  our  brass  can  grow 
dull  and  our  guns  can  rust.  When  we  march 
again,  when  we  march  again — we  won't  be  on 
parade.  There'll  he  no  empty  guns,  no  spon- 
sors, no  pretty  dresses  and  flowers  and  med- 
als on  that  Field  Day.  Some  of  us  will  march 
together,  some  will  go  and  come  back  to  tell, 
others  will  go  .  .  . 

Orders  for  invitations  nmst  be  placed  by  2 
o'clock;  you  will  be  measured  for  your  caps  and 
gowns.  Re-exams  for  Seniors  will  be  held  on 
Thursday.  The  Seniors  will  assemble  in  the 
Library. 

There  is  a  glory  that  will  fade  and  a  glam- 
our that  will  soon  he  gone.  Today  we  are  col- 
lege students,  tomorrow  just  people.  Tomor- 
row,  tomorrow  .  .  .  yes,  tomorrow  .  .  . 

The  Seniors  may  go. 
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HENRY  SNYDER,  Considered  by 
Some  an  Authority  on  Certain  Sub- 
jects, Takes  a  Breath  of  Spring  Air, 
Smells  a  Violet,  and  Hastens  to  Write 
on  That  Subject  Closest  to  Every 
Man's  Heart  .  .  . 

THE  FAIREST 
OF  THE  FAIR 


H 


HERE  are  a  few  of  us  who  believe  this  to  be 
a  "man's  world,"  hut  the  wisest  of  us  know 
better.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  imagine 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  "the  weaker 
sex,  l)ut  many  of  us  have  learned  much  to  our  distress 
that  it  is  the  vanity  table  and  its  occupants  that  rule  the 
world.  Thus  we  who  would  picture  ourselves  as 
knights  in  armor  in  pursuit  of  a  fair  lady  must  realize 
that  a  suit  of  armor  is  no  longer  adequate  defense 
against  the  enemy.  It  was  good  enough  for  those  who 
fought  the  dashing  knights  of  other  lands,  but  insight 
is  a  better  weapon  for  those  of  us  who  must  face  the 
romantic  nights  of  spring. 

In  spring  nights  are  to  be  found  two  types  of  beauty : 
one  in  the  flowers  of  the  field,  the  other  in  the  flowers 
of  femininity.  The  one  is  harmless,  the  other — dyna- 
mite. 

The  desire  naturally  burns  in  every  man's  heart  to 
find  the  masterpiece  of  the  Creator,  and  the  one  who  is, 
to  him  anyway,  the  fairest  of  the  fair.  Usually,  the 
maiden  finally  discovered  to  be  such  is  the  one  who  tells 
him  how  wonderful  he  is  ;  but  in  seeking  such  a  mis- 
interpreter  of  the  truth,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  ex- 
treme caution,  for  the  wiles  of  a  woman  often  lead  a 
man  to  the  paths  of  misery. 

If  we  are  to  hold  an  intelligent  discussion,  which  is 
improbable,  considering  the  subject,  we  must  first  at- 
tempt to  define  the  subject  in  hand.  Therefore  let  us 
pr(3ceed  with  the  statement,  "A  woman  is  a  compli- 
cated mass  of  misunderstanding  for  which  there  is  no 
possible  explanation."  With  such  a  definition,  we  may 
continue  our  discussion  with  some  degree  of  safety. 

No  one  can  fix  any  definite  rules  to  which  the  entire 
weaker  sex  adheres,  but  in  most  cases  the  woman  is  a 
combination  dreamer  and  profound  schemer.  Primar- 
ily, that  is  why  she  seeks  to  help  her  friend  into  the 


realm  of  those  who  have  conquered,  after  she  had  duly 
appropriated,  conquered,  and  sufficiently  mastered  that 
individual  in  which  she  is  personally  interested.  Con- 
sec[uently,  she  beseeches  her  own  vanquished  hero  to 
persuade  his  best  friend  that  Mary  Jones  is  truly  a  heav- 
enly creature  who  is  just  dying  to  meet  him.  Where- 
upon, the  friend  learns  upon  the  fateful  meeting  that 
Mary  Jones  is  known  locally  as  "Phantom  Face," 
"Sprocket  Eyes,"  or  some  other  appropriate  title.  He  is 
surprised  to  learn  that  a  heavenly  creature  can  look  like 
that,  and  he  is  amazed  to  discover  that  she  is  one  of 
those  painted  ladies  that  cause  him  to  spend  the  entire 
evening  wondering  what  color  she  really  is  as  well  as 
just  where  her  mouth  begins  and  where  it  ends. 

The  first  purpose  in  a  woman's  mind  is  to  gain  the 
attention  of  the  man  in  whom  she  is  interested.  For 
example,  there  is  the  aloof  type  who,  by  completely  ig- 
noring you,  hopes  to  impress  you  with  her  unusual 
qualities  and  her  ability  to  be  ditTerent.  Still  more 
forceful  weapons  are  the  smile  and  the  expression, 
"How  wonderful!"  If  the  dippy  hat  and  the  above 
mentioned  methods  do  not  have  the  desired  effect,  she 
may  resort  to  such  extremes  as  tossing  a  faint  or  in 
very  extreme  cases  a  bit  of  a  fit.  In  the  case  of  the 
fainting  type  it  is  best  for  you  to  faint  also.  The  young 
lady  will  be  surprised  no  end  to  find  you  in  a  swoon 
when  you  are  supposed  to  be  the  attentive  male.  How- 
ever, in  the  case  of  the  fit-thrower,  it  is  best  to  leave  in 
a  hurry.  In  that  way  you  save  the  lady  involved  a  lot 
of  energy,  and,  since  she  will  go  to  such  an  extreme,  it 
is  probable  that  she  has  a  trolley  oft'  the  track  in  the 
upper  story. 

Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  of  all  women  is  the 
"tie-you-to-my-string"  type.  She  is  always  the  divine 
bit  of  loveliness  that  counts  broken  hearts  as  a  miser 
counts  nickels.  Her  particular  delight  is  not  in  break- 
ine  a  heart,  but  in  finding  one  that  has  already  been 
broken  and  pulling  off  the  adhesive  tape  after  the  victim 
involved  has  just  completed  a  repair  job  on  it. 

In  all  the  jungles  of  darkest  Africa  no  mystery  is  as 
complex  as  the  ways  of  women.  Yet  in  spite  of  what 
has  been  said  here  or  what  greater  brains  will  in  the 
future  predict,  men  will  continue  to  love  and  lose  and 
love  again.  The  "dying  calf"  expression  and  the  silly 
grin  will  remain  the  eternal  symbols  of  spring.  How- 
ever, several  springs  from  now  some  of  us  will  have 
learned  that  it  is  safer  to  love  the  flowers  of  the  field 
rather  than  the  flowers  of  femininity.  If  such  is  the 
case,  a  few  will  achieve  that  paradise  known  as  "Peace." 
Others  of  us,  including  myself,  will  be  complimenting 
ourselves  upon  the  discovery  of  some  little  lady  whom 
we  know  in  truth  to  he  "the  fairest  of  the  fair."  All  of 
us  will  be  happy  and  will  spend  our  lives  pointing  out 
to  the  other  fellows  all  the  advantages  in  the  path  we 
have  chosen  or  the  j^ath  that  has  Ijeen  chosen  for  us. 
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Listen  to    .    .  . 

STATIC 

DRAfAA 

JOHN  THOMASON,  Promising  Soph- 
omore Writer,  Dips  His  Pen  in  Acid 
and  Takes  a  Masterful  Dig  at  Radio 
Serials  and  Their  Authors.  He  Finds 
NoTrashbasket  Where  They  Write  .  .  . 

PERSONS 

Diana  Valentine,  beautiful  radio  serial  zvritcr. 
AsiiTON  Whitemarsh,  liaudsoiue  radio  serial  xvnter. 
Milton  "Doc"  Crane,  jatlierly  radio  serial  zvrifcr. 
Norman  Jones-Smith,  tlieir  employer — tlie  villain. 
A  Radio  Announcer's  Voice. 


TIME— iVo«'. 

SCENE — The  ivorkshop  of  Diana,  Aslitoii,  and  Doc. 
Since  their  arriz'al  in  Neiv  York,  these  literary 
artists  Inwe  panhandled ,  picked  pockets,  and  shop- 
lifted. But  nou"  they  arc  zvriting  radio  serials. 
Thev  ivork  in  the  saiiie  studio  to  enjoy  the  intellec- 
tual companionship  of  fellon'-great  minds. 

Ill  the  room  there  are  three  desks,  three  chairs, 
three  txpcwritcrs,  and  three  authors.  But  "Of  all 
sad  'iiHirds  of  tongue  or  pen,  the  saddest  are  these" : 
they  have  no  fraslibaskcts. 

While  she  irritates  her  Iielpless  typezvriter,  Diana 
sits  in  a  correct  posture,  just  to  prove  that  she  is  a 
genius. 

Ashton  ivrites  like  a  HoUyzt'Ood  reporter — liis 
hair  is  unfurled  in  the  breeze  of  liis  furiously  typing 
fingers. 

But  Doc — Iiere  is  a  picture  of  sincere  agony. 
His  face  rcz'cals  liis  despair  and  his  zcritings  record 
it.  He  is  the  tvpe  of  artist  zvlio  must  rape  his  Muse 
for  Inspiration. 

Radio  Announcer — Does  this  mean  that  there  will  be 
a  change  in  their  lives?  Is  there,  even  now,  an  un- 
seen Fate  closing  in  on  our  three  friends?  We'll 
—  see  —  tomorrow. 

Ashton — I  wonder  who  writes  that  crappy  serial. 

Diana — I  don't  know,  but  it  certainly  stinks. 

Doc — It's  too  melodramatic  —  lacks  realism. 


Diana     Yes,  tb.-il',  ibc  iroulT-,  serials  should 

be  caflliy. 

Asii'i'iiN    Onile  so.  All  aboni  birlli  and  dcalb  and  the 

pi'i vilcgcs  of  |)ovci1y. 
I)L'\na     I  have  always  coiitcndcd  iba). 
Doc  (slylv)     And  abonl  marriage  and  bo:iic-ii Ic,  too. 
AsiiToN  (calf-eyiug  l>iiimi} — Oh,  yes. 
Diana — Ashton,  dear,  I  do  so  vvaiil  to  marry  you.  And 

I  will  be  a  good  wife  to  )-ou  aiifl  a  gofnl  mother  to 

our  <  liildrcn.    We'll  have  our  own  little  hrjme,  and 

I'll  do  the  housework. 
Ashton   {concerned }  —  P.ul,  Diana,  what  abmit  your 

serials  ? 

Diana — I'll  sto])  writing  —  a  career  and  home-life 
won't  mix. 

Ashton — Diana,  you  can't  quit.    Radio  serials  and 

Tennyson's  Brook  run  on  forever. 
Diana — Well,  our  marriage  is  in  the  uncertain  future 

anyway.   Do  you  know  that  Norman  Jones-Smith 

wants  to  marry  me  ? 
Both — Marry  you? 

Diana  (gloriously) — Yes,  he  threatens  to  fire  us  all 

unless  I  agree  to  his  foul  scheme. 
Both — We'll  starve  first. 

Diana — Please  help  me,  Ashton,  Doc —  But  after  all, 
who  am  I  to  impede  }'our  careers.  Don't  worr}' 
about  me  —  I'll  marry  him. 

(  Turn  to  Page  29) 


JOHN  THOMASON 
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The  Erothesian  of  Lander  College : 

The  December  Wofford  Journal  is  exceptionally 
good — including  interviews,  sketches,  stories,  essays, 
and  poetry.  President  Snyder  explains  in  this  issue  the 
popularity  of  the  frontier  element  in  recent  American 
fiction,  interpreting  it  as  "a  sort  of  protest  against  a 
world  that  has  become  confused,  troubled,  and  uncer- 
tain about  its  own  thoughts,  purposes,  and  emotions,  a 
world  grown  up  with  spiritual  and  intellectual  disap- 
pointment and  disillusionment."  Other  impressive  fea- 
tures of  the  magazine  are  articles  on  Abraham  AVolfe 
Davidson  —  South  Carolina 
sculptor  and  artist  —  and 
Tom  Donaldson,  "genial 
chef  of  Snyder  Hall."  Tak- 
ing a  current  cjuestion  and 
giving:    a    historical  back- 

o  o 

ground,  John  Thomason,  in 
his  essay  "Behind  the  Scenes 
in  Poland,"  expresses  the 
opinion  that  "the  fall  of  Pol- 
and was  accompanied  by  too 
much  romantic  pity."  He 
says  people  do  not  really 
know  the  circumstances  be- 
hind the  scenes.  Portraits 
of  Dr.  Snyder,  Sculptor 
Davidson,  and  Tom  Don- 
aldson add  interest  to  the 
general  make-up  of  the 
magazine. 


Owens  Wood's  "Flash,"  the  poetry,  and  your  masterly 
cover  pleased  us,  Wofford. 

f         y  / 
Tlie  Concept  of  Converse  College: 

The  March  Wofford  Journal,  though  containing 
a  good  variety  of  sketches,  essays,  plays,  and  poetry, 
seems  lacking  in  short  stories.  However,  we  commend 
James  H.  Carlisle  on  his  first  short  story,  "Hunchback," 
his  characterization  and  description  being  particularly 
good.  The  rather  unusual  play,  "Dark  Corner,"  con- 
tains good  dialogue  and  realistic  description.  "The 

Transformation  of  College 


The  Golden  Quill 
of  Erskine  College : 

The  yegg  is  glad  to  an- 
nounce that  it  is  said  in  our 

underworld  that,  since  Spring  is  here,  there'll  be  many 
editorial  changes  in  the  Wofford  Journal  ;  that  Wof- 
ford alumni  are  said  to  be  virtually  exhausted  by  their 
writing  jag  of  the  past  year,  and  will  call  a  halt  on  their 
literary  grist  mills ;  that  soon  the  Journal  will  be  fifty- 
one  years  old  and  the  theme  will  be  changed.  Hurrah  ! 
We  hope  that  the  editorial  changes  will  meaii  also  a 
change  in  policy:  letting  down  the  literary  standards 
of  the  Journal  enough  to  publish  much  more  under- 
graduate work.  We've  become  exasperated  with  so 
much  uninteresting  prose,  centering  around  the  tattered 
theme.  We  hope, Wofford,  that  your  next  issue  can 
include  a  little  work  of  your  student  creative  writers. 


THE  CRITICS  SAY:- 

Paul  Green,  outstanding  author 
of  Southern  folk  plays,  read  the 
March  issue  of  The  JOURNAL  and 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor: 

PAUL  GREEN 

greenwood  road 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 

Dear  Mr.  Wood:- 

I  have  read  the  recent  issue  of 
The  Journal  and  think  it  meas- 
ures up  to  the  best  of  our  collegiate 
magazines. 

Good  luck  to  you, 

Paul  Green. 


spirit,"  by  Dr.  Louis  B. 
W^right,  shows  us  the  more 
modern  view  of  loyalty  and 
cooperation,  in  contrast  to 
the  old  "hurrah  spirit."  Dr. 
Wright  maintains  that  "the 
American  college  youth  is 
approaching  something  of 
the  sober  maturity  of  the 
students  of  the  French  uni- 
versities." He  add  that  to 
his  W'-ay  of  thinking  "the 
new  spirit  of  college  stu- 
dents is  infinitely  m  ore 
promising  than  the  old." 
We  think  these  alumni  fea- 
tures especially  impressive. 

We  thought  "Civilian  Fin- 
gerprint Records"  a  well 
written  article,  but  entirely 
too  factual  for  a  magazine 
of  this  type.  Henry  Sny- 
der's "My  Four  Years  With 
X'"  we  recommend  for  its 
appealing  human  interest  and  clever  humor.  George 
Reach  portrays  liis  fine  jioetic  abilit\'  in  "Puritan 
j-Jeautv,"  using  such  concrele  (lescrii)tiiin  and  vi\'id 
words  that  one  lives  ivitliiii  the  poem!  • 


Editor's  Note: — From  -rarioits  magazines  re- 
eeived  in  the  Exchange  uiailbag  we  have  gleaned 
these  eoininents  on  TiiE  Journal,  wliicli  we  re- 
print ivith  no  remarks  otiier  tlnin  an  expression  of 
appreciation  to  any  oj  those  staff  members  of 
other  publications  idio  have  read  our  niagacine. 
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BIG  FISH  AND 

SMALL  FRY 

JOHN  W.  HENRY,  Who  Has  Spent 
Years  Hanging  Around  Jails  and  Men 
Who  Handle  Criminals,  Writes  a  Story 
of  Sergeant's  Bill  Childs,  Fresh  Out  of 
F.  B.  I.  School,  Who  Runs  Into  Metro- 
politan Crime  in  a  Small  Town — That 
Might  Be  Any  Small  Town. 


N  CONCLUSION,  gentlemen,  let  me  add 
that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
is  ready  and  willing  to  help  at  any  and  all 
times  the  men  who'  have  graduated  from 
our  police  officers'  academy.  We  have  tried  to  teach  you 
the  latest  scientific  methods  of  crime  detection  in  a 
short  three  months'  course.  You  men  represent  police 
departments  from  all  over  the  U.  S.,  and  our  sincere 
hopes  are  that  you  will  serve  as  an  example  by  your 
use  of  the  knowledge  acquired  from  this  course.  Good 
luck  to  each  and  every  one  of  you !" 

Concluding  his  graduation  speech  with  these  re- 
marks, J.  Edgar  Hoover  walked  to  the  front  door  to 
shake  hands  with  each  of  the  graduates  as  they  passed 
through  the  doors  for  the  last  time  as  members  of  his 
school. 

Sergeant  Bill  Childs,  a  member  of  this  class,  was 
one  of  the  last  to  file  past  Mr.  Hoover.  Bill  had  stud- 
ied hard  during  the  past  three  months  and  felt  as  though 
he  had  accomplished  the  most  important  part  of  his  edu- 
cation in  a  satisfactory  way.  Fingerprint  classifications, 
ballistics,  and  the  art  of  moulage  were  whirling  fever- 
ishly in  Bill's  wrinkled  brow  as  he  received  his  "con- 
gratulations" from  Hoover. 

Hurriedly  packing,  Bill  managed  to  catch  the  1 :40 
limited  for  Egdon,  his  home  town,  and,  to  Bill,  the  best 
place  in  the  world.  The  sergeant's  thoughts  raced 
ahead  of  him  to  the  task  he  knew  was  his. 

"I  will  be  expected  to  accomplish  the  impossible 
now,  I  guess.  Some  of  the  other  fellows  were  kind  of 
jealous  anyway,  because  I  was  selected  for  this  course. 
Oh,  well,  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  to  prove  that  I  haven't 
wasted  my  time." 

Restlessly  twisting  his  six-foot  frame  in  the  plush- 
covered  pullman  chair,  Bill  was  abruptly  awakened  from 


JOHN  W.  HENRY 

his  reveries  by  the  porter's  drum-like  voice  calling,  "Eg- 
don, Egdon  ;  all  out  for  Egdon  !" 

Jubilantly  swinging  from  the  steps  of  the  limited. 
Bill  was  glad  to  see  a  white  police  car  filled  with  his 
co-workers,  waiting  to  greet  him.  While  receiving  the 
congratulations,  answering  questions,  and  being  slapped 
on  the  back  there  was  another  incident  taking  place  only 
a  few  yards  away  that  Bill  would  have  been  interested 
in  had  he  only  known  it. 

A  yellow-skinned,  nattily  dressed  negro  asked  a 
red-cap  directions  to  a  hotel.  The  red-cap  was  im- 
pressed by  the  Yankee  brogue  and  flashy  appearance 
of  the  inquirer,  so  he  directed  him  to  Jim's  boarding 
house  on  Clay  street. 

George  "Slim"  Waddell,  identified  by  his  taxi 
driver's  permit,  took  the  prosperous-looking  passenger 
directly  to  Clay  street. 

Unable  to  hold  his  curiosity  in  check.  Slim  bluntly 
asked,  "Where  you  from,  buddy?" 

"I  was  born  here  in  Egdon.  but  I  have  been  living 
in  'Philly'  since  I  was  a  baby.  I  finished  school  there 
and  was  making  plenty  of  money,  but  things  got  too 
hot,  so  I  decided  to  come  back  to  the  south.  By  the 
way,  how  are  things  here?" 

"I  seen  in  the  paper  last  week  that  Egdon  was  a 
heap  better  as  far  as  making  money  is  concerned  than 
(Tuurn  to  Next  Page) 
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it  has  ever  been  before.  I  ain't  makin'  none,  though, 
but  I  sho'  wish  I  could.  My  gal  wants  a  new  coat,  but 
I  ain't  able  to  git  it  now." 

"If  I  can  get  things  fixed  up  here  like  I  had  them 
in  Philly,  we  can  make  plenty  of  money  easy.  I'll  ex- 
plain it  to  you  tomorrow  and  you  can  give  me  some 
information  about  the  cops  here.  You  come  around 
here  in  the  morning." 

With  this  understanding,  vSlim  let  his  fare  out  in 
front  of  a  two-story  frame  building  that  could  easily 
have  used  some  paint  to  cover  the  weathen-beaten  sides 
of  the  once-green  house.  There  was  a  flame-red  neon 
sign,  advertising  beer,  hanging  above  the  scarred  and 
slightly  warped  oak  door. 

Distastefully  scanning  the  abode  so  highly  recom- 
mended, the  Philadelphia  negro  shrugged  his  padded 
shoulders  and  strutted  in.  He  introduced  himself  as 
Mr.  Benito  Alexander  Allen  and  requested  a  room  with 
a  bath.  Jim  Black,  owner  and  manager  of  this  drafty, 
soot-covered  boarding  house,  hastily  showed  his  new 
guest  the  best  in  the  house. 

Egdon,  a  thriving  and  wide-awake  community, 
prided  itself  in  the  efficient  and  modern  facilities  that 
distinguish  a  city  from  a  town.  Egdon's  latest  fire 
fighting  equipment,  its  radio-equipped  police  cruisers, 
and  several  modern  hospitals  provided  the  protection 
due  the  citizens  of  such  a  teeming  metropolis.  The 
suppression  of  crime  was  the  mayor's  hobby,  and  Eg- 
don had  compiled  the  enviable  record  of  not  a  single 
unsolved  misdemeanor  or  felony  for  the  past  four  years. 

There  had  been  many  kinds  of  criminal  outbreaks 
during  this  period,  but  rapid  and  efficient  police  work 
quickly  incarcerated  the  guilty  persons  and  removed 
them  from  the  public  to  a  place  where  they  would 
bother  no  one  for  quite  a  while.  That  is  why  the  police 
were  not  unduly  alarmed  when  the  radio  announcer 
droned,  "Cruiser  seven,  go  to  Peoples  Drug  Store  on 
Peden  street !  Investigate  a  robbery !  Cruiser  seven, 
go  to  Peoples  Drug  vStore  on  Peden  street !  Investigate 
a  robbery !" 

The  patrolmen  in  cruiser  seven  answered  this  call 
about  eight  o'clock  on  Monday  morning.  They  imme- 
diately recognized  a  new  type  of  robbery  from  any 
they  had  seen  before.  As  breaking  and  entering  be- 
longed to  the  Larceny  squad,  a  call  was  sent  to  head- 
quarters for  the  proper  investigators. 

The  fingerprint  expert  carefully  dusted  all  the  likely 
spots,  but  failed  to  find  even  a  faint  print.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  the  robber  or  robbers  had  worn  gloves. 

The  most  significant  fact  of  the  robbery  was  the 
way  in  which  entry  was  gained  to  the  store.  Four  dis- 
tinct holes  about  one-half  an  inch  in  diameter  were 
bored  just  above  the  lock  on  the  door.  The  weakened 
inner  section  between  the  borings  was  then  knocked  out. 
This  left  a  hole  large  enough  to  reach  through  and  un- 
lock the  door  from  the  inside. 

"A  new  gang  of  thieves  to  contend  with,"  mused 


Lieutenant  James  as  he  carefully  read  the  report  given 
him  by  his  squad.  Noting  the  lack  of  prints  and  the 
unusual  method  of  entry,  the  lieutenant  hopefully  re- 
marked, "Maybe  some  crook  was  just  passing  through 
and  needed  cigarettes  and  cash.  No,  that's  not  likely, 
because  a  fly-by-night  crook  would  not  have  taken  cig- 
ars, chewing  tobacco,  and  candy.  It  would  have  been 
in  the  way,  and  besides,  he  would  have  used  some  other 
means  of  getting  into  that  store." 

Interrupting  the  lieutenant's  reflections.  Private 
Jack  Crane  opened  the  door  and  reported,  "The  modus 
operandi  files  do  not  have  a  similar  case  on  record.  It 
looks  like  a  new  bunch  altogether.  I  imagine  some  out- 
sider has  settled  here  with  his  fancy  ideas." 

Lieutenant  James  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  re- 
plied, "Yes,  I  am  afraid  you  are  right.  If  there  is  a 
new  gang,  they  will  have  tO'  be  caught  at  once.  They 
will  get  bolder  after  a  success,  and  a  series  of  breakings 
will  result.  If  there  are  no  more  similar  cases  reported 
in  the  next  day  or  two,  we  can  rest  easier,  but  I  am 
afraid  we  are  in  for  some  real  work." 

How  true  this  prophecy  turned  out !  The  larceny 
squad  found  two  more  samples  of  the  B  &  B  (brace 
and  bit,  as  it  had  been  dubbed)  robber's  work.  As  in 
the  preceding  case,  there  were  no  fingerprints  or  any 
other  clues  left  by  the  robl^er. 

Addressing  the  entire  larceny  squad.  Lieutenant 
James  seriously  and  emphatically  said,  "Men,  unless 
we  solve  these  cases  immediately,  Egdon  is  going  to  be 
the  victiin  of  one  of  our  worst  robbery  epidemics.  I 
want  every  one  of  you  to  contact  your  inside  informers 
and  find  out  where  these  cigarettes,  cigars,  and  other 
stolen  goods  are  being  sold.  Somebody  is  buying  this 
stuff  from  the  thieves.  Crane,  take  two  men  with  you 
and  check  all  the  burglarized  stores  and  see  if  you  can 
get  a  description  of  any  suspicious  loiterers." 

Sergeant  Childs  had  been  busy  with  classes  in  baUis- 
tics,  photography,  and  other  phases  of  the  work  he  had 
studied  since  he  returned.  He  had  been  passing  on  to 
his  fellow  workers  the  ideas  he  picked  up  in  \\'ash:ng- 
ton. 

Wondering  what  the  mayor  could  want  with  him, 
Bill  strode  briskly  down  the  tiled  floor  to  the  ma}'or's 
office.  Mayor  Donovan,  Chief  of  Police  Hill,  and  Lieu- 
tenant James  were  seated  in  a  semi-circle  around  the 
mayor's  desk  as  Bill  entered. 

"Good  morning.  Mayor.    Did  you  send  for  me?" 

"Yes,  Bill.  Sit  down.  Lieutenant  James  has  a  mat- 
ter that  we  think  needs  some  of  your  science.  He  will 
explain  the  case  to  you  and  you  will  help  him  any  way 
}'ou  can.  I  might  add,  this  will  be  sort  of  a  test  of  the 
new  scientific  system  of  crime  solution  as  far  as  ac- 
tual use  is  concerned.   We  are  depending  on  you,  son." 

Lieutenant  James  and  Sergeant  Childs  retired  to 
the  lieutenant's  office,  where  Bill  was  given  a  complete 
resume  of  the  now  week-old  birth  of  the  B  &  B  jobs. 
(Turn  to  Page  31) 
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KING  COTTON,  YES 

By  John  Thomason 


cotton  ! 
cotton ! 
hell ! 

row  upon  row  of  stunted  cotton 

straggling  around  red-clay  banks 

and  littered  over  sandy  flats. 

scraggy  stuff — 

little  bumblebee  cotton 

clinging  desperately  to  ground 

long  ago  cottoned  to  death    .    .  . 

rich  black  bottom-land 
matted 

with  strong,  bale-to-the-acre  cotton — 

an  octopus  thousand-tentacled 

sucking  the  very  guts  out  of  the  ground  .  . 

go  out  some  day. 

look  around  at  the  fields. 

look  at  the  rows  of  depraved  cotton 

as  they  spoke  by  your  car. 

and  observe  the  fields  of  big  cotton. 

you  don't  see  any  sabotage 

in  these  rich  patches  ? 

all  right,  go  back  next  year, 

or  ten  years  from  now. 

the  land  will  be  in  cotton  again, 

but  it  will  be  runty  and  washed  out. 

what  is  happening  to  the  rich  land? 
what  happened  to  the  scrub  land  ? 
it  was  once  rich, 
where  is  its  old,  forgotten  vigor? 

I'll  tell  you. 

it  was  one-cropped  to  sterility, 
it  was  gutted 

to  raise  a  surplus  of  ten-cent  cotton. 

one-crop  farming  ? 

yes. 

why  ? 

well,  people  have  to  eat, 
so  they  kill  their  land 


I  r;i|)  I  hcinscl  vcs 
t(»  gel  .'111  ni)'lcrsii])|il y 
of  lldui"  and  meal  and  lohacco. 

shack  after  shack 
of  tenant  farmer, 
small  owner 
and  sharecropper. 

cotton  farmers  sticking  doggedly  to  the  unfriendly 

earth  that  owns  them, 
the  earth  is  all  they  know — 
the  feel  of  it  is  in  their  hands, 
the  blight  of  it  is  on  their  faces 
and  the  cotton  cancer's  roots 
are  festered  in  their  hearts 
and  feeding  on  their  blood. 

go  out  some  day. 
look  at  these  farmers, 
take  a  second  look 
before  you  turn  your  head. 

see  ? 

they  look  like  their  cotton — 
hungry,  vicious,  baffled,  stunted. 

oh,  now  and  then  you  see 
prosperous  cotton  farmers, 
good  houses  and  barns, 
fat  mules, 

stolid,  contented  faces, 
all  right. 

but,  go  back  in,  say,  ten  years. 

they'll  still  be  there — 

planting  their  cotton, 

for  cotton  farming  is  a  habit 

rusted  into  their  minds. 

yes,  they'll  be  there, 

with  their  houses  run  down, 

themselves  hungry  and  stunned. 

what  happened  to  these  men? 
what  crushed  their  courage  ? 
what  drained  their  strength? 

I'll  tell  you. 

their  guts  and  strength 

went  to  glut 

a  bank, 

and  a  system 

and  a  traditional  southern  despot  named  King 
Cotton. 

their  blood  was  sold  for  ten-cents  a  pound. 
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AND  LET  THERE 

BE  PEACE 

GEORGE  BEACH  Delves  Back  Three 
Hundred  Years  Into  Swiss  Mennonite 
Tradition,  Summons  Forth  the  Angel 
Gabriel,  Plus  Cherubim  and  Seraphim, 
and  Writes  This  Striking  and  Unusual 
Drama,  Dealing  With  Pacifism  in  a 
Mystic  and  Eerie  Light. 

This  is  a  f^acifist  j^lay.  but  if  is  uoi  only  a  play  of 
post-zvar  pacifism,  a  (jrupimj  back  to  the  serene  days 
before  1914.  Rather,  it  is  the  story  of  scriptural  paci- 
fism, steeped  three  liiindred  years  in  the  Swiss  Mennon- 
ite tradition,  zcith  all  the  accompanying  accoutrements 
of  Biblical  theology.  Thus  I  hai'c  zvithout  hesitation  in- 
troduced cherubim  and  seraphim  and  the  angel  Gabriel. 
His  function  it  is  to  blozu  the  trumpet  at  the  last  day; 
consequently  lie  keeps  the  road  from  Jieaz'en  to  earth 
hot  in  order  to  get  into  practice.  Gabriel  is  also  an  im- 
partial judge  of  church  history  (and  histrionics ) .  since 
he  began  his  checkered  career  as  an  ecclesiastical  pleni- 
potentiary extraordinary.  Gabriel,  because  of  his  deal- 
ings zvith  all  races,  knew  seventy  languages,  and,  at  the 
melee  of  Babel,  taught  them  all  to  Joseph. 

The  ojilv  character  zvhose  feet  arc  on  the  ground 
(as  that  cheery  saying  goes)  is  the  sergeant.  Of  course 
if  he  zvcrc  a  major,  he  zvould  doubtless  be  a  Rotarian 
and  collect  stamps  zvhile  holding  the  same  military 
Z'icws.  But  he  is  a  sergeant,  and  so  can  stereotype  his 
ego  only  zvith  his  fists,  being  deprived  of  the  subtler 
zvays  of  money  and  political  influence.  Obviously  he  is 
not  of  Sunday  School  e.vtraction ,  although  he  has  seen 
inside  a  Holiness  church,  and  has  zvoiiien  friends  zvho 
knozv  about  the  Methodists  and  Baptists. 

No  man  in  the  play  is  surer  of  himself  tliaii  he; 
thus  zii'heii  lie  is  zvrong,  he  is  sure  he  is  not  zvrong,  and 
for  all  practical  purposes,  is  not.  He  is  the  lusty  voice 
of  Hun-hating  America,  and  liis  lines  are  only  too  lim- 
ited in  their  lengtli  and  scope. 

The  young  idealist  is  really  a  quiet  sort  of  fcllozv. 
He  is  soniezi'hat  of  a  iieo-Flatonist.  and  has  that  pleas- 
antly detached  air  zchich  can  blast  utterly  tlie  actiz'ist 


principle  of  progress  through  motion,  [■nlike  the  young 
Amisli,  he  has  no  rclicjious  motiz'es  to  oppose  a  zvar 
zchich  he  feels  to  be  zvrong.  Early  or  late,  he  acquired 
the  habit  of  freeing  liis  mind  from  events,  and  just 
looking  on.  He  sees  clearly  the  artistic  failure  of  the 
sergeant;  perhaps  this  intuition  derives  from  a  reflex 
of  Plato's  ideal  forms.  The  mystic  fervor  of  Albert 
repels  him,  but  lie  respects  the  final  aim,  and  his  vievos 
on  peace.  Thus  he  is  able  to  give  a  detached  opinion 
of  the  proceedings  up  until  tlie  last  scene. 


CHARACTERS 
Sergeant. 

Idealistic  Young  Man. 
Gabriel. 

Military  attendants,  orderlies,  etc. 
Heavenly  attendants,  cherubim,  etc. 
Personna  non  grata,  Albert  Amish. 
Father  Tory,  a  Catholic  Priest. 


SCENE  ONE 

TIME:  1917. 

The  scene  opens  on  a  United  States  army  training 
camp  for  JVorld  War  conscripts,  one  of  a  number  of 
Jiastilv  throzvn-iip  structures  later  to  be  abandoned.  The 
general  scenery  is  rude  but  intensely  striking.  Rozi's  of 
zvhite  clean-cut  tents  are  contrasted  against  a  clear  sky; 
slozv-moving  trucks  come  across  the  background,  carry- 
ing men  or  supplies,  and  a  large  U.  S.  flag  zvaves  prom- 
inently on  a  flagpole  at  the  right.  The  sun  boils  dozvn. 
It  is  ezndentiv  two  hours  after  noon.  A  bayonet  in- 
struction is  taking  place. 


Sergeant — Don't  be  pant'y-waists,  men  !  Ram  his  guts. 
Remember  !  This  dummy  practice  will  save  your  life 
over  there. 

Albert  (aside)— I  am  afraid  I  can't  do  this.  But  I'll 
wait  and  see. 

Sergeant — Stick  through  the  lower  belly.  There's 
where  it's  softest.  The  blade  might  jam  in  his 
chest. 

Idealist  (to  Albert) — Due  to  constriction  —  the  ribs 

might  clutch,  you  know.    Horrible,  isn't  it? 
Sergeant — You  keep  one  cartridge,  just  in  case  the 

bayonet  sticks,  to  finish  him  off  with. 
Albert  (speaking  out  loud,  but  softly,  a^  in  a  dream) 

— 1  can't  go  through  with  this.  This  is  against  the 

will  of  God. 

Sergeant— Who  the  spoke?   (A'o  one  anszvers. 

He  zvalks  along  the  ranks  and  spots  the  sheepish 

Albert  immediately.   He  doesn't  speak  to  him  but 

merely  jilarcs. ) 
Idealist — You  mustn't  mind  him,  sergeant.  He's  been 

thinking  too  much  lately. 
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SivRCKANT    Wild  ;iskc(1  ynii,  y(m  !  'riiinkiiif^! 

Well,  I'm  !    'I'll*'  army  docsn'l  pay  a  man 

to  lliiiik.  'Pliiiikiiii;  !  Haw!  Haw!  (llw  idea  llial 
he  is  ■rnrslly  sut'crior  In  Ihis  moon- faced  boy  Albert 
(jradiially  takes  fassession  of  him  and  he  breaks 
out  in  f/uffaws. ) 

AlbKUT-   'Phis  is  aj^ainst  my  religion,  sergeant. 

vSivRCiiiANT  {curiously)— Whnt  religion? 

Albert — Amish. 

Sergeant — Is  llial  a  Haiitist?  , 

Albert — No,  sir. 

Sergeant — Methodist? 

AebERT — No,  sir. 

Sergeant — Holiness? 

Albert — No — 

Sergeant  (exasperated) — What  do  you  mean  your 
religion  is  against?    What?    For  who? 

Albert — This  bayonet  practice  —  I  don't  go  through 
with  it  —  it  means  murder  at  the  end. 

Sergeant— Well,  I'm  for  a  lousy  sucker!  (^4.?- 

suiiiiiig  a  threatening  tone.)  In  ranks,  you  lousy  — . 
{IVhen  the  boy  hesitates,  he  kicks  him  into  place.) 

Idealist— You'd  better  shut  up.  They'll  fry  your  egg. 
(At  this  point  a  cjloiv  of  heai'cn  lights  up  the 
stage,  especially  the  foreground.  The  angel  Gabriel, 
clad  in  white,  holding  a  double-edged  swvrd  and 
wearing  a  brilliant  coronet,  zt'alks  rapidly  onto  the 
stage  from  the  right.  He  never  relaxes  his  dignity, 
even  while  the  cherubim  tag  along  sloivly  and  scat 
themselves  behind  him  on  the  stage.  Only  Albert 
has  e\es  enough  to  see  him.) 

Gabriel— Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
Him  only  shalt  thou  serve. 

Sergeant — In  ranks,  you  fool. 

Albert — No  !  No  !  That's  it.  The  love  of  God. 

Sergeant  (to  an  orderly)— Arrest  this  man  and  put 
him  in  the  cooler.  He's  off  his  nut.  (Raising  his 
voice.)  Now,  this  here  bayonet  is  the  finest  job 
the  United  States  government  could  do — 


SCENE  TWO' 
(That  night,  the  lock-up  room.  As  the  curtain 
rises,  Albert  is  peering  out  the  window  of  the  cell 
—heavily  barred— at  the  back.  Deep  parabolic 
shadows  are  etched  on  the  wall  to  the  left,  but  the 
right  wall  is  bare.  A  bare  floor  is  strezvn  zvith 
matches  which  have  been  bent  in  half  by  the  im- 
patient Albert.  A  knock  is  heard.) 

Albert  (turning) — Who's  there? 

Priest — It  is  I,  Father  Tory. 

Albert — What  do  you  want? 

Priest  (deprecaiingly) — My  son,  I  come  to  you  in 
the  name  of  Holy  Religion.  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  this  war. 

Gabriel  (reappearing) — Watch  that  man. 

Albert — I  will. 


ridi'.ST     Hid  1  lir;ii  ,iiiiiclliinj4 

Ai.ni'.k'i     I  didii'l  (  oiiic  in,  if  yon  must. 

I'Kii'S'r  All,  my  son,  the  vicissitudes  of  life  trouble  my 
days.  Tlic  irregularity  in  tin-  training',  c.-nnps  is  a 
source  (if  pcr|)etual  disconi  I'oi  t  to  inc.  Holy  Kc- 
liLjion  is  bring  trampled. 

AlhI'RT  (glumly)-  Yes. 

Priest — We  soldiers  will  stick  t(jgetlK:r,  ilunigli,  won't 
we  ? 

Albert — I  guess  .so. 

Pj^ii.'s'^^ — Now,  my  boy,  there  is  talk  of  your  insubordi- 
nation. What  is  your  tronlile?  Are  you  afraid." 

Albert — No,  I  ain't  afraid.  There  was  no  excuse  for 
my  ever  being  here.    I'm  Amish. 

Priest — Your  people  speak  German,  don't  they?  Aha, 
yes,  Fm  afraid  we  have  a  pro-Hun  here.  This  is 
serious.  (He  eyes  the  boy  carefully  and  moves 
amav  a  foot  or  tivo. ) 

Albert — Well,  serious  or  not,  I  won't  fight.  They 
taught  me  that  —  my  parents  —  and  I  wondered 
about  it  a  while,  but  I  don't  now.  I  have  seen.  I 
know. 

Priest — Let  me  tell  you  the  stand  of  Mother  Church, 
my  son.    I  see  in  you  the  seeds  of  an  unredeemed 
sinner,  merely  one  of  the  lambs  which  has  strayed 
from  the   fold.    The  business  of  killing  men  is 
(Turn  to  Page  24) 
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Jimmy  Ritter  Writes   .   .    ,  _ 
Dear  Dean  DuPre: 

"TEACHING  IS  EASY" 


August  25th,  1940. 

Dean  A.  M.  DuPre 
Wofford  College 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

D^AR  Dean  DuPre  : 

You  are  doubtlessly  wondering  why  I  quit  school 
on  May  15th  of  this  year.  I  know  that  there  is  a  lot  of 
speculation  as  to  my  reasons,  and  from  what  I  hear  they 
are  all  false.  I  could  easily  join  the  army,  or  the  French 
Foreign  Legion  rather  than  go  through  the  ordeal  of 
graduating  next  year  and — well,  maybe  I  had  better 
start  at  the  beginning. 

As  you  know,  there  is  a  notion  that  teaching  is  easy. 
You  know,  too,  that  I  am  lazy  by  nature,  so  what  was 
more  natural  than  that  I  should  feel  this  job  was  one 
that  was  cut  out  for  me.  WotTord  oti'ers  a  Practice 
Teaching  Course,  and  the  schools  of  the  city  are  handy 
for  those  who  wish  to  take  such  training.  I  took  the 
course,  and  went  to  the  high  school  for  my  actual  ex- 
perience. 

After  my  fifteen  hours  of  observation  I  began  to  get 
ready  to  make  my  first  stab  at  pouring  knowledge  into 
the  heads  of  the  students  that  I  had  under  my  tutelage. 
The  night  before  I  began  my  first  hour  I  went  home  and 
started  preparing  the  lesson.  I  found  that  I  had  to 
read  half  of  two  large  books  on  literature  to  find  out 
what  came  before  and  after  the  lesson  for  the  next  day. 
Well,  after  burning  J.  K.'s.  midnight  electricity  until 
the  wee  sma'  hours  I  felt  properly  prepared  to  teach, 
and  so  I  went  to  bed. 

Mentally  loaded  down  with  my  subject  matter,  I 
went  with  a  light  and  eager  heart  to  class.  How  can  I 
describe  the  sensation  of  discovering  that  the  teacher 
(myself)  had  studied  the  wrong  lesson!  It  was  the 
first  time  that  had  ever  happened,  to  my  knowledge,  and 
I  felt  quite  ill  at  ease  about  the  matter  until  I  hit  upon 
a  smart  plan  of  avoiding  the  issue.  "Let  the  students 
read  aloud."    It  worked  ! 

The  next  night  I  studied  the  right  assignment,  for  I 
made  it  and  knew  what  it  was,  but  still  Fate  seemed  to 
want  to  make  me  a  victim  of  Misfortune.  Before  I 
prepared  the  lesson  I  went  to  a  basketball  game  that 
Wofford  was  playing,  and  that  was  indeed  unfortunate, 
for  Wofi^ord  won.    Being  a  loyal  son,  I  cheered  myself 


down  to  a  whisper,  and  then  cut  antics  to  show  my  joy. 
In  the  midst  of  doing  a  hand  stand,  a  jitter-bug  shufifle, 
and  several  other  queer  contortions  of  my  body  I  hap- 
pened tO'  see  some  of  the  students  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune of  being  in  my  class. 

Why  students  will  think,  I  don't  know,  l)ut  this  I  do 
know,  they  gave  me  a  fight  the  next  day  when  I  tried 
to  control  them.  I  am  still  wondering  why  they  think 
that  because  I  lost  what  little  dignity  I  have  away  from 
school,  that  I  can't  re-assume  it  once  I  am  back  at 
school.  Maybe  the  fact  that  I  had  a  black  eye  had 
something  to  do  with  it,  and  also  the  fact  that  I  couldn't 
raise  my  voice  and  shout  them  down  had  some  efl^ect. 
(By  the  way,  I  got  my  black  eye  from  running  into  a 
door,  and  I  don't  even  believe  that  the  students  consid- 
ered me  truthful  when  I  explained  it  that  way.) 

The  following  day  we  took  up  Whitman,  "who  was 
a  product  of  the  spirit  of  westward  expansion  in  this 
country,"  if  I  remember  correctly,  is  how  the  book  put 
it.  I  got  slightly  mixed  up  and  said  that  he  typefied  the 
spirit  of  the  saying,  "Go  west,  young  man !"  There  was 
a  roar  of  laughter,  and  too  late  I  realized  that  there  was 
a  certain  Mae  West  who  used  that  very  sentence  as  a 
title  to  a  slightly  burlesque  motion-picture  production. 

Still,  all  joking  aside,  teaching  is  easy.  To  use  a 
trite  statement — if  you  are  worth  your  salt,  you  have 
only  to  know  in  the  teaching  of  English :  Homer,  some 
of  the  ancient  writers  of  Greece,  ancient  ballads  and 
folk-lore,  Chaucer,  Spencer,  and  his  followers,  John- 
son and  the  tribe  of  Ben,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Walton, 
Bacon,  Swift,  Pope,  Kipling,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning, 
Hood,  several  other  lesser  writers  of  England,  Cotton 
Mather,  Captain  John  Smith,  Lowell,  Longfellow, 
Franklin,  Paine,  Irving,  Jefl^erson,  Freneau,  Holmes, 
Cooper,  Bryant,  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Thoi-eau, 
Calhoun,  Webster,  Whittier,  Melville,  Lincoln,  Timrod, 
Hayne,  Simms,  Whitman,  Howells,  Aldrich,  Lanier,  E. 
Dickinson,  Twain,  Miller,  Harte,  Hearn,  Riley,  Moody, 
Markham,  Crane,  London,  O'Henry,  H.  Adams,  Rob- 
inson, A.  Lowell,  Frost,  Lindsay,  Sandburg,  Gather, 
Anderson,  Dreiser,  Lewis,  E.  O'Neill,  Edna  St.  Vin- 
cent Millay,  and  several  other  of  the  lesser  American 
writers. 

In  the  field  of  grammar  one  has  only  to  memorize 
some  two  thousand  rules,  know  the  proper  spellings  of 
at  least  ten  thousand  words,  and  a  few  other  incidental 
points.  You  will  grant  me.  Dean,  that  such  an  array 
of  learning  is  easy  to  acquire,  so  teaching  must  be  easy. 

Oh,  yes,  I  almost  forgot  that  you  have  to  know 
General  Psychology,  Child  Psychology,  Methods  of 
Teaching,  the  Unit  System,  the  Platoon  System,  the 
History  of  Education,  and  a  smattering  of  every  other 
sul)ject  that  the  school  teachers  (  for  use  in  study  hall), 
all  of  which  is  definitely  easy.  I  therefore  advise  all 
lazy  jx-rsons,  like  myself — and  I  wish  that  you  would 
(Turn  to  Page  23) 
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THIS  IS  THE  LAST 

The  bright  green  leaves  of  the  elms  and  the  oaks  are 
nearly  grown,  the  bare  spots  of  winter  are  covered  with 
grass  and  there  is  talk  of  Commencement,  vacation  and 
summertime.  The  line  of  black  will  soon  climb  the  high 
stone  steps,  and  another  year^-~the  last  for  some  of  us— 
will  have  gone. 

We  present  this,  the  final  issue  of  "The  Journal"  and 
the  last  in  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  series,  with  these  few 
remarks : 

It's  been  great  fun,  intensely  interesting  experience, 
this  |ob  of  putting  out  a  campus  magazine.  There  have 
been  busy  hours,  apparently  hopeless  moments,  and  long 
days  and  nights  of  plain,  hard  work,  but— we've  enpyed 
every  minute  of  it. 

We  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the  staff  who  have 
cooperated  so  faithfully  through  it  all  and  the  handful  of 
student  writers  who  have  contributed.  We  are  proud  to 
report  that  this  handful  has  grown  steadily  during  the 
year,  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
definite  stimulation  of  interest  in  writing  on  the  campus 
and  an  encouraging  growth  of  interest  in  the  student  body 
as  a  whole  in  our  literary  magazine. 

To  the  Alumni  who  have  so  graciously  contributed  to 
this  Fiftieth  Anniversary  series,  we  are  sincerely  thank- 
ful. When  called  upon,  many  of  them  frequently  went 
far  beyond  the  trouble  we  asked  of  them,  and  we  would 
like  to  share  with  them  the  feeling  of  pride  we  had  in 
the  presentation  of  their  contributions. 

Bernard  Cannon,  editor-elect  for  next  year,  deserves 
particular  credit  for  the  publication  of  this  last  issue. 
His  eager  cooperation  and  detailed  assistance  has  made 
this  a  job  even  more  pleasant  than  usual.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  his  task  next  year  is  a  happy  one,  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  staff  and  the  student  body  we 
know  it  can't  be  otherwise. 

To  the  Publications  Board,  with  Professor  Coates  as 
faculty  advisor  and  Frank  Rhoad  representing  the  stu- 
dents, we  are  deeply  thankful  for  a  year  of  complete  and 
pleasant  cooperation  and  continued  courtesies. 

The  leaves  will  grow  greener,  then  fade  again,  and 
it  will  be  time  for  "The  Journal"  to  begin  another  year. 
We  wish  for  it  then— and  always — the  best  of  a  long 
success. 


PROFESSORS  MEET  STUDENT 
OPPOSITION 

Either  consciously  or  unconsciously  students  are  con- 
tinuously thwarting  efforts  of  professors  who  attempt  to 
enlighten  their  charges  on  matters  pertaining  to  knowl- 
edge. Paradoxically,  most  students  will  go  out  of  their 
way  to  side-step  the  very  purpose  for  which  they  came 
to  college.  Like  all  generalizations  this  one  is  partially 
false.  There  are  still  those  students,  the  minority  group, 
who  come  to  get  an  education  and  generally  succeed  in 
attaining  their  objective.  However,  it  is  the  type  of 
student  who  "coasts"  through  four  years  of  courses  with 
a  minimum  of  effort  that  causes  concern. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  recalcitrant  senior  who  boasted 
that  he  had  never  read  a  parallel  book,  although  several 
courses  he  had  elected  required  such  reading.  We  might 
enlarge  upon  the  moral  aspects  of  such  an  attitude,  but 
that  is  not  our  purpose  here.  The  self-injustice  the  stu- 
dent has  committed  never  occurs  to  him.  The  very  fact 
that  a  person  is  supposed  to  be  mentally  mature  enough 
to  qualify  for  a  diploma  should  militate  against  any  such 
delusions  he  might  create. 

Then  there  is  that  all -too-common  practice  known  as 
interlinear  translation.  It  is  rationally  assumed  that  peo- 
ple choose  language  courses  to  learn  the  language,  not 
to  test  their  skill  at  fooling  the  instructor.  Nevertheless, 
throughout  the  centuries  student  translators  of  Hugo, 
Cervantes,  Schiller,  and  Virgil  have  insisted  on  ephemeral 
learning  through  self-edited  texts. 

Curiously  enough,  we  all  rejoice  when  the  professor 
IS  unable  to  meet  his  class.  We  even  beg  for  cuts,  when 
ideally  we  would  be  asking  for  extra  sessions.  But,  being 
human,  we  students  come  and  go,  seldom  questioning 
why  we  commit  our  paradoxes.  Have  you  ever  heard  your 
classmate  complain  that  he  was  being  "gypped"  because 
the  professor  didn't  meet  his  class?' 

—B.  M.  C. 


BiTiiard  Caiiiuiii.  risiiu/  Senior  iDid  Eiiitor-clcct  of  The 
JouKN.'VL,  ix  the  yciiial.  coopcrafk'c  fcllou'  zdwsc  picture 
[   appears  on  flic  coz'er  of  this  issue. 
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The  50th  Anniversary  Journal  Present 


Frat. 

No.  of 
Men 

Favorite 
Alumnus 

Local  Hero 

Heads  of 
Organisations 

Favorite 
Flangout 

No.  of 
Cars 

Mc, 

S  A  E 

27 

Daniel  C.  Roper 

Garrett 

Capt.  of  Tennis  Team ; 
Pres.  Pan  Hellenic 

Elite  and 
Sanitary 

7 

10 

K  A 

1  7 
1/ 

Admiral  Byrd 

Rouquie 

Co-Capt.  Football ;  Mgr. 
Football  Team ;  Capt. 
oasKcLUciii 

T  a  PptitP 

6 

5 

A  2  * 

22 

Senator  Reid 
of  Pennsylvania 

Clark 

L  R.  C. ;  Sec.  Pan  Hel- 
lenic  ,  ivigr.  ijdseuaii , 
Pres.  Literary  Society 

T  Irir*  c   a tT rl 

Elite 

7 

^1 

A  A  T 

20 

Harry  Morgan 

Workman 

Capt.  Football ;  Chi  Beta 
Phi ;  V.-Pres.  Student 
Body 

Biltmore 

3/2 

3 

K  S 

28 

Lowell  Thomas 

Buhrman 

Director  of  Glee  Club ; 
Pres.  Freshman  Class 

Elite  and 
Joe's 

5 

6 

A  X  A 

14 

Gov.  Allred 
of  Texas 

Price 

Bus.  Mgr.  Bohemian ; 
Beta  Pi  Theta ; 
Stratford  Players 

Elite 

2 

2 

n  K  <^ 

20 

James  Starnes 
of  Alabama 

Burnett 

Pres.  Sophomore  Class 

Biltmore 

6 

3 

A  K  11 

19 

Cross 

Lander 

Editor  Bohemian ;  Pi 
Gamma  Mu 

Street 
Corners 

2 

1 

Ray mond  HoLRO^■n 
5  A  E 


Preston  Coan 
K  A 


Jake  Spears 
:i  A  <!) 


|oiiN  Workman 
A  A  T 


/);  //),•  juihllcalioii  of  this  toll .  TiiK  Jciuknai.  assiiwcs  no 
ohli(ialitni  fio-  the  accuracy  or  implications  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  herein. 


Head- 
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The  Wofford  Social  Fraternity  Poll 


lorilc 
mujes 

Best 
Dressed 

Jillerhuy 

Scholar 

lU'sl 
Ihcsiness 

J.aciest 
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WHO  KNOWS  BUT  TOMORROW 

(From   Page  3) 

anything  like  this  vvonld  happen  now.  After  a  pause, 
Janet  came  over  and  sat  on  the  arm  of  his  chair. 

"Jim.  you — xoii  won't  have  to  go,  will  you?"  Janet 
turned  pale  as  she  realized  what  that  would  mean.  Sup- 
pose— 

Jim  bowed  his  head,  thinking. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  answered  quietly. 

Jim  couldn't  sleep  that  night.  At  first  he  tried  to 
forget  it  all,  but  the  question  always  came  back  to  him : 
what  would  he  do  ?  After  what  seemed  hours,  he  gave 
up  all  hope  of  sleep,  and  taking  care  not  to  wake  Janet, 
he  dressed  and  went  out  into  the  garden.  There,  all 
was  calm,  except  his  own  mind.  When  he  sat  down 
on  the  stone  bench,  he  could  see  the  still  pool,  budding 
flowers,  dark  trees,  and  a  yellow  moon  setting  in  the 
west.  How  calm,  majestic,  and  timeless  all  nature 
seemed — ^how  unconcerned  with  man's  petty  strife.  He 
wondered  what  the  stars  were  thinking  of  it  all.  "They 
must  be  laughing,"  he  thought.  War  did  seem  silly, 
out  in  a  cool  garden  at  night. 

A  cool  breeze  woke  him  from  his  dreams.  He  real- 
ized, stronger  than  ever,  that  the  war  was  real,  and  he 
was  a  part  of  it.  Now  the  moon  was  gone,  and  it  had 
become  darker. 

If  he  could  only  run  away  from  it  all,  turn  the  clock 
back  iive  years  to  that  glorious  summer  at  Junaluska. 
He  had  been  to  the  lake  every  summer  he  could  re- 
member since  he  was  a  kid,  but  those  six  weeks  of  that 
summer  stayed  in  his  memory  like  the  bright  stars  in  the 
sky  tonight.  There  he  had  met  Janet,  at  what  they 
called  a  Young  People's  Conference.  Also,  he  had  met 
new  ideas — ideas  that  would  not  harmonize  with  his 
present  environment  —  a  restless,  greedy,  war-torn 
world.  He  had  learned  that  religion  is  something  to 
live,  and  not  to  wear.  He  had  learned  to  respect  hu- 
man personality,  and  to  believe  that  whatever  hurts  a 
man,  any  man,  is  wrong.  He  heard  scores  of  speakers, 
among  them  the  greatest  religious  leaders  and  writers  of 
America.  He  absorbed  their  philosophy.  He  couldn't 
help  becoming  a  pacifist. 

He  laughed  at  all  those  old  slogans  of  the  World 
War:  "Crush  Kaiserism,"  "Fight  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,"  and  the  rest.  Hadn't  the  World 
War  brought  forth  many  more  new  dictatorships,  among 
them  the  powerful  Hitler,  and  Mussolini,  who  were 
only  beginning  to  cause  trouble?  Wouldn't  another 
war  bring  the  same  result — only  worse  ?  It  was  simple. 
The  United  States  would  never  be  that  gullible  again. 

If  his  new  ideal,  the  infinite  value  of  human  beings, 
was  true,  then  war  and  all  that  goes  with  it  was  abso- 
lutely wrong.  He  could  sec  it  no  other  wa\'.  So,  at  the 
conference  he  pledged  never  "to  take  part  in  or  sup- 


port any  war."  He  was  warned  that  he  might  not  be 
able  to  live  up  to  it.   He  wondered  about  that. 

But  it  was  easy  to  say  it  there,  because  almost  every- 
body felt  the  same  way  about  it — except  Janet.  But 
Jim  was  exceedingly  tolerant  of  other  people's  ideas, 
and  he  seldom  argued,  unless  the  other  person  wanted 
to.  Besides,  he  was  in  love  with  Janet,  and  he  could 
think  of  more  romantic  things  to  talk  about  than  war. 

When  he  went  back  to  school  as  a  sophomore  the 
next  fall,  his  new-found  ideal  was  forced  to  sink  or 
swim  along  with  other  notions  that  didn't  always  agree. 
There,  he  was  always  in  the  minority.  It  was  then  he 
first  sensed  the  coming  conflict  in  his  own  mind,  should 
his  country  become  involved  in  war.  To  hold  his  ideals 
might  not  be  as  easy  as  he  had  imagined. 

He  now  knew  that  in  the  fall  of  his  senior  year  he  had 
had  a  premonition  of  tonight.  Of  course,  when  Eng- 
land first  declared  war  on  Germany,  the  idea  that  the 
United  States  would  get  mixed  up  in  it  was  comfort- 
ably improbable.  But  underneath  it  all,  in  the  deep 
recesses  of  his  mind,  there  was  a  fear  that  this  was 
simply  a  repetition  of  what'  had  happened  twenty-five 
years  before.  He  had  tried  not  to  believe  it,  saying  to 
himself,  "We  can  stay  out  if  we  want  to  bad  enough." 
But  he  feared  that  the  people  would  be  persuaded  not  to 
want  to  stay  out.  Slowly,  indirectly,  but  none-the-less 
surely,  that  had  happened.  It  had  taken  the  allies  three 
years  to  do  it,  but  now  it  was  done. 

One  by  one,  the  old  slogans  had  worked  their  way 
back  into  British  propaganda.  "Crush  Hitlerism!", 
"Fight  to  save  democracy !"  The  more  they  were  re- 
peated, the  more  plausible  they  had  sounded,  until  Jim 
had  to  catch  himself  to  prevent  his  emotions  flowing 
with  the  crowd.  But  even  Jim  admitted  that  something 
should  be  done ;  and  then  the  question  mark  grew  in  his 
mind:  Should  the  United  States  sit  idly  by  while  a 
ruthless  dictator  bombed  innocent  women  and  children  ? 

Then  came  Russia's  inexcusable  and  brutal  attack 
on  Finland.  All  at  once,  Americans  forgot  about  their 
declaration  of  neutrality ;  they  instantly  responded  to 
the  call  to  send  aid  to  "helpless  little  Finland,  struggling 
to  preserve  her  freedom."    And  Jim  was  among  them. 

That  was  two  years  ago.  It  was  only  in  the  last 
six  months  that  public  opinion  had  become  very  strongly 
in  favor  of  helping  the  allies.  The  last  year  had  seen 
the  most  horrilile  war  in  the  world's  history.  Both 
sides  had  been  losing,  but  England  and  France  had  lost 
even  more  than  the  Central  powers.  American  trade 
with  neutrals  had  been  paralyzed;  American  lives  had 
been  lost.  Yes,  for  some  time,  the  pendulum  had  been 
swinging  toward  war.    Tonight  the  clock  had  struck. 

It  was  after  two  when  Jim  finally  went  to  bed ;  but 
that  was  not  liefore  he  had  thought  his  way  through 
carefully,  and  had  reached  a  definite  decision.  He'd 
tell  Janet  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

Confident  that  his  choice  was  right,  and  that  God 
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would  j^ivc  Iiiiii  tlic  courage  in  follow 
end,  Jim  dropijcd  oil  to  .sleep. 


lirotif^li 


Ihc 


Next  iiioniiiif;-,  Jim  was  u\)  liri^lil  and  early.  He 
had  shaved,  dressed,  and  even  started  a  breakfast  of 
eggs,  toast,  and  eolTee  before  Janet  eanie  baek  to  the 
kitchen. 

"Why,  Jini!  Martin,"  she  cried  on  entering.  "What 
on  earth  possessed  you  to  do  this?" 

"Oh,  good  morning,  Janet.  I'retty  day,  isn't  it? 
This  will  be  ready  in  a  jiffy." 

"But,  really  now,  darling,  aren't  you  a  little  more 
energetic  than  usual  this  morning?  Oh — thank  you! — 
I'd  almost  decided  my  husband  had  forgotten  how  to 
kiss  his  best  girl  'good  morning' !" 

"Oh,  Janet,  if  you  ever  catch  me  forgetting  that, 
just,  well — just  kick  me  and  I'll — l)ut  seriously,  Janet, 
I've  something  very  important  to  tell  you." 

"What  is  it,  Jim?"  she  answered,  wondering. 

"Sit  down  over  here.  Now,  do  you  remember  what 
we  heard  last  night  on  the  radio?" 

"Why,  certainly,  but — " 

"I  say  let's  make  today  the  best  day  of  our  lives." 

"Sure,  but  what  do  you  mean?" 

"Exactly  that.  Do  you  realize,  Janet — this  may  be 
our  last  day  together  for — a  long  time?" 

Janet's  eyes  fell.    "Jim,  you  don't — " 

"Janet  Martin,  today  we  two  shall  live.  Tomorrow 
I  leave  to  volunteer  for  army  service.  Last  night  I 
realized  you  were  right.  We  must  light  Hitlerism.  We 
must  preserve  democracy  in  the  world — so  little  Billy 
can  grow  up  in  peace."  Jim  smiled  and  squeezed  her 
hand,  smiled  at  himself  for  having  the  courage  to  live 
such  a  lie. 


PSALM  OF  WAR 

Kill  us  not  in  mournful  numbers ; 

War  is  but  an  empty  dream ! 
And  the  statesman's  traitor 't  thunders 

For  things  which  aren't  what  they  seem. 

War  is  real!  War  is  earnest! 

And  of  course  the  grave's  its  goal,  sir. 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest 

Was  spoken  of  the  soldier. 

— Edicin  Thoinason. 


UNCLE  GUS  GAMEWELL 

Emeritus.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  organizing  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  Spartanburg.  His  versatile  abilities 
found  partial  exjjrcssion  as  director  of  the  VVofford 
Lyceum,  which  he  has  managed  continuously  for  four 
decades.  The  Lyceum  has  brought  such  noted  speakers 
to  WoTford  as  Woodrow  Wilson,  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  John  Sharpe  Williams,  Jiooker  T.  Washington, 
Edwin  A.  Alderman,  and  scores  of  other  famous  men. 

Dr.  Gamewell  has  been  accpiainted  with  four  presi- 
dents of  Wofford:  Bishop  Wightman,  4  years;  Dr. 
Shipp,  16  years  ;  Dr.  Carlisle,  27  years,  and  Dr.  Snyder, 
37  years.  In  1938  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
of  Veterans  of  the  War  of  Secession,  and  made  a 
number  of  observations  on  the  trip,  which  later  were 
molded  into  essays  and  talks. 

In  speaking  of  his  record  and  personality,  the 
Charlotte  Observer  of  August  31,  1938,  uttered  classic 
praise :  "Kindly,  soft  spoken,  without  censorious  ap- 
proach to  men  or  times  or  to  a  past  he  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  blot  from  memory,  this  grand  old  gentle- 
man treads  softly,  thinks  highly,  and  for  him  at  Time's 
tide,  it  is  manifestly  very  light." 


A  LITTLE  BEGGAR 

Brown  eyes  sparkling,  paws  raised  in  humble  sup- 
plication, sharp  ears  pricked  to  catch  the  first  sound  of 
betrayal,  he  sat  and  longed  for  the  dainty  that  I  held  in 
my  hand.  I  beckoned,  and  he  darted  away  for  a  few 
feet,  then  seeing  no  harm  was  meant,  he  returned  a  lit- 
tle closer. 

His  desire  for  the  palatable  morsel  in  my  hand  over- 
came his  fears,  and  his  cold  nose  touched  my  palm. 
Those  dainty  paws  seized  their  prey,  and  he  tasted  it 
with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur.  His  deliberation  gave 
way  to  hasty  greed  and  he  dropped  crumb  upon  crumb 
as  his  protruding  teeth  made  way  into  the  sweet  flesh 
of  the  meat. 

Finished,  he  cocked  his  head  and  scrutinized  my 
empty  hand,  then  danced  away,  pausing  on  the  curb- 
stone to  lift  his  minute  paws  in  momentary  thanks  for 
his  dailv  bread,  then  leaped  through  the  grass  to  a  wait- 
ing tree  as  he  noticed  another  scampering  squirrel  play- 
ing in  its  branches.  And  he  is  gone — without  a  word  of 
thanks  to  me. 

.  •  — /.  C.  Rittcr. 
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BARTON  IRBY 
Writes  His  Own  .  .  . 

INTERNATIONAL 
AT  -  A  -  GLANCE 


HE  World  War  ended  in  mass  confusion 
and  chaos.  Through  twenty  years  of  un- 
declared war  such  conditions  have  sur- 
vived in  many  parts  of  the  globe,  and  to- 
day, with  a  large  part  of  the  world  again  in  conflict,  we 
may  well  wonder  whether  there  will  ever  be  any  last- 
ing peace.  Here  in  America,  we  review  the  situation 
with  concern,  but  we  should  avoid  any  play  of  emotions 
in  determining  our  national  policy.  At  the  present,  we 
are  in  great  measure  insulated  from  international  dis- 
turbance, and  if  we  sit  tight  and  do  not  play  the  sucker, 
we  have  little  to  fear. 

Even  so,  that  does  not  remedy  the  foreign  situation. 
Today  there  are  three  political  systems  which  are  en- 
dangering democracy  and  civilization  of  the  entire 
world.  These  governments  have  made  little  ef¥ort  tow- 
ard the  education  and  development  of  the  people  in  the  r 
own  lands,  except  when  they  have  needed  tra'ned  per- 
sons for  war  services.  As  a  result,  the  ideals,  intellect, 
and  initiative  of  the  peoples  in  all  three  countries  have 
sadly  sufifered.  Everyone  knows  these  countries  as  Ja- 
pan, Russia,  and  Germany.  Some  say  that  Italy  is  a 
menace  to  democracy,  but  we  think  not.  For  one  thing, 
only  one  man  controls  Italy's  destiny.  If  he  were  ever 
suddenly  removed  from  power  there  would  be  no  Italian 
who  could  fill  his  shoes.  With  that  government  as  well 
ordered  as  it  is,  the  people  would  probably  set  up  a 
democracy — and  remember,  Mussolini  is  in  his  old  age. 
Even  if  another  man  or  men  succeeded  in  continuing 
fascism,  Italy  would  hardly  go  into  a  war  against  the 
democracies.  She  has  too  much  to  gain  by  remaining 
neutral  and  friendly  to  France  and  England,  who  con- 
trol the  connections  with  the  outside  world.  To  have 
these  connections  cut  would  mean  ruinous  conditions  in 
the  boot-shaped  country,  for  it  is  not  a  land  of  great 
natural  wealth,  nor  are  its  people  as  intelligent  as  the 
Germans,  nor  do  they  make  as  good  soldiers. 

But  what  of  the  three  great  menaces?  In  the  far 
east,  it  is  Japan  who  is  giving  the  trouble.  She  is  out 
to  conquer  China  and  doesn't  care  for  any  rights  of 
either  foreigners  or  natives.    She  is  taking  the  most 


cruel  steps  to  attain  her  objectives  by  striking  in  bar- 
barous fashion  at  the  home,  the  fundamental  unit  of  all 
civilization.  Many  of  the  atrocities  which  are  being 
committed  in  China  are  almost  unbelievable.  It  is  the 
general  hope  of  most  people  in  this  country  that  China 
will  find  at  last  a  means  of  repulsing  the  invader.  Yet 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  cruel  weapons  of  Japan, 
such  as  dope,  may  turn  into  a  boomerang  and  reduce  the 
people  of  Japan  to  a  nation  of  dope  fiends.  But  the 
most  likely  fact  is  that  the  Chinese,  being  much  like 
the  Japanese  in  race  characteristics,  may  easily  absorb 
their  enemies  as  they  have  absorbed  other  races  in  the 
past.  But  now,  the  land  of  the  rising  sun  appears  to  be 
the  country  of  the  orient  that  will  bear  watching. 

Now  we  come  to  the  greatest  problem  of  all  nations 
— -Russia.  It  is  a  strange  land  of  bitter  cold,  of  people 
with  feelings  as  cold  as  their  climate.  It  is  a  huge 
nation  of  ignorant  and  somewhat  barbarous  people. 
There  is  very  little  cooperation  and  efficiency  in  the 
Russian  way  of  doing  things,  and  no  progress  of  im- 
provement is  in  evidence.  So  long  as  this  is  so,  Russia 
will  remain  the  sleeping  giant,  unfathomed,  untested, 
the  unknown  quantity  of  international  politics.  Her 
recent  invasion  of  Finland  showed  her  army  to  be  in- 
efficient, but  that  does  not  bother  her,  for  by  sheer 
weight  of  numbers  Russia  can  crush  any  nation  smaller 
than  herself.  If  the  Russians  had  the  efficiency  and  in- 
telligence of  the  Germans  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
it  would  take  all  the  strength  of  the  world  to  subdue 
this  menace  to  civilization.  And  it  is  a  menace.  When 
people  receive  nothing  for  their  labors  and  cannot  be 
gainfully  employed;  when  intelligent,  hard-working, 
clear-headed  people  are  on  the  same  level  with  bums  and 
sluts ;  when  people  cannot  have  pride  and  work  becomes 
forced  labor,  then  life  will  telescope  into  bare  existence. 
The  only  reason  Red  Russia  has  remained  with  outward 
civilized  appearance  is  because  of  other  nations  around 
her. 

The  most  formidable  enemy  of  democracy  at  pres- 
ent is  Nazi  Germany.  Germany  was  prefixed  with  the 
word  "Nazi"  on  purpose.  It  is  that  form  of  government 
and  the  men  at  the  head  of  it  which  have  caused  trouble. 
The  country  itself  is  a  beautiful  land  of  a  high  type  of 
people,  as  evidenced  by  the  many  Germans  who  have 
come  to  America  and  by  the  advances  in  knowledge 
made  by  so  many  Germans.  On  the  surface  of  every- 
day life  in  Germany,  all  is  calm,  but  underneath  this 
veneer  of  forced  cheerfulness  there  is  a  potential  mael- 
strom of  emotions  which  will  one  day  be  let  loose,  if  in 
victory,  in  the  utter  suppression  of  the  conquered  peo- 
ples ;  if  in  defeat,  in  wild  rioting,  disorder,  revenge,  and 
Ijloodshed.  So  far  as  we  know,  the  Germans  have  been 
fairly  successful  in  the  war,  but  that  is  due  to  the  state 
of  preparedness  which  that  country  was  in.  Her  peo- 
ple have  been  living  under  war  conditions  for  the  past 
five  years.    But  back  of  all  this  military  ])luster  there 
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arc  thiiif^s  wliirli  arc  badly  amiss.  Many  pc(.i)lc  vvlm 
could  now  l)c  of  j^rcal  service  Id  (".eruiauy  have  been 
forced  (lul  of  llu'  country,  merely  because  of  race  ciiar- 
acteristics,  religion,  or  ])olitical  opinions,  (k-rniany 
shocked  ihc  world  some  monlhs  agi>  in  her  alliance  willi 
Russia,  bul  a  review  of  the  situation  tells  us  that  1  litler 
will  live  to  retrret  it. 


Let's  Go  to    .    .  . 

COWPENS  BEACH 


JAMES  C.  RITTER 

TEACHING  IS  EASY 

(From  Page  16) 

tell  them  to  consider  the  job  of  teaching  the  occupation 
that  was  made  for  you. 

After  all,  Dean,  you  know  that  the  subject  matter 
is  just  a  small  part  of  the  things  you  have  to  teach. 
The  real  purpose  is  very  aptly  put  by  certain  Wofford 
professors,  "Our  main  job  is  to  make  good  men  out  of 
(Turn  to  Page  32) 


J^JUT  seven  miles  from  the  city  limits  of 
Spartanburg  lies  a  smooth  strand  of  clean 
white  sand.  This  beach  is  several  hundred 
yards  long,  and  is  conveniently  divided  into 
a  number  of  private  booths  by  the  willow  shrubs  and 
young  canes  generously  sprinkled  about  its  surface. 
There  is  a  long,  narrow  wooden  bridge  leading  directly 
across  the  sand.  A  small  river,  which  makes  an  elbow- 
bend  around  the  beach,  provides  the  rippling  rhythm  of 
running  water  to  in.sure  a  perfect  background  for  youth- 
ful romeos. 

There  are  no  nearby  residents  to  complain  if  the 
noise  gets  too  loud.  There  is  ample  parking  space, 
either  on  the  beach  itself  or  on  the  dirt  highway  near- 
by. You  can  leave  your  car  and  stroll  uninterrupted 
among  the  soft  dunes  of  the  enticing  sands. 

Privacy  for  those  who  detest  the  crowded  atmos- 
phere of  other  people  can  be  found  in  the  nooks  and 
crannies  provided  by  nature.  However,  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  a  party,  if  that  is  what  you  want.  The 
young  green  limbs  of  the  weeping  willows  will  provide 
a  stick  to  use  as  a  fork  in  roasting  weiners  or  toasting 
marshmallows,  and  there  is  plenty  of  dry  driftwood  to 
make  a  fire  to  broil  tender  T-bone  steaks. 

The  soft  mellow  moonlight  reflected  from  the  gurg- 
ling river  will  create  a  spirit  of  romance  that  is  not  ex- 
celled by  any  beach.  Why  should  we  go  to  the  coast 
to  seek  the  cooling  breezes  of  a  soft  wind  blowing  across 
a  stretch  of  sand,  when  the  same  rapture  can  be  ex- 
perienced in  our  own  back  yard? 

If  there  are  any  among  you  who  wish  to  find  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  Utopia,  and  Heaven  all  in  one,  just 
follow  me  some  night  to  our  nearest  and  best  known 
beach.  In  case  you  get  lost  along  the  way,  ask  any 
pedestrian  or  farmer  to  direct  you  to  the  Cowpens 
Beach. 

— John  ir.  Henry. 
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AND  LET  THERE  BE  PEACE 

(l'~riiiii  I'agc  15) 

secondar_v  to  saving  the  world   for  Catholicism, 

er  —  that  is,  democracy. 
Gabriel  (interposing) — Thou  shalt  not  kill. 
Albkrt  {taking  up  this  argument) — Yes,  hut  the  Bible 

saj's.  Thou  shalt  not  kill. 
Priest — Certainly,  certainly,  the  Bible  does  teach  that. 

But  then  there  are  values  above  all  that;  values 

worth  dying  for,  if  necessary. 
Albert — What,  for  instance? 

Priest — Why,  Holy  Religion,  for  one.    Isn't   it  an 

inspiration  to  you  to  think  of  men  dying  for  Holy 

Religion?    It  should  be. 
Gabriel  (t/ry/v) — They  think  it's  holy.   But  I  know. 

I  came  straight  from  Heaven.  Answer  him  back. 

Thou  shalt  not  profane  the  temple  of  the  Most  High. 
Albert  (in  answer) — Yes,  but  religion  is  being  good, 

and  war  makes  man  do  bad,  vicious  things. 
Priest — For  the  good  of  his  country,  yes.  Think  of 

the  sacrifices  of  the  men  —  what  they  are  giving 

up. 

Cherub  I — Honor. 
Seraph  I — Love. 
Cherub  II — ^Justice. 
Seraph  II — Freedom. 

Gabriel  (sternly) — You  angelic  hosts  will  be  the  ruin 

of  this  case  yet. 
Priest — I  thought  I  heard  you  say  they  are  giving  up 

honor. 
Albert — I  didn't. 

Priest — Well,  all  right.  You  had  better  not.  I  am  a 
patient,  serving  priest,  but  I  have  yet  to  find  an 
equal  to  you  for  stubborness.  You  are  anti-social. 
You  won't  kill  your  enemies. 

Albert — But  I  believe  war  is  wrong. 

Priest  (impatiently) — Yes,  of  course  it's  wrong  if  you 
analyze  every  little  detail  that  way.  You  are  unfair 
to  the  next  generation.  We  are  all  in  it,  and  now 
you  won't  fight.  You  are  a  slacker. 

Albert  (proudly) — I'm  an  American  citizen. 

Priest — Yes,  and  with  habeas  corpus  suspended  you 
may  stay  in  I'ail  forever.  Everybody  hates  a  slacker. 

Albert — Well. 

Priest  (rising  from,  his  seat;  the  benignant  look  of 
patronizing  amusement  has  been  replaced  by  a  hard, 
set  expression,  and  eyes  that  glitter) — My  son.  Holy 
Religion  washes  her  hands  of  you.  If  you  were  a 
Catholic  we  could  refuse  you  the  sacraments,  but 
since  you  are  out  of  Mother  Church  we  are  power- 
less. Mav  Vou  pray  nightly,  and  1  am  sure  you  will 
see  the  light.  Here  is  a  crucifix. 

Gabriel  (sadly) — Don't  take  that.  It  can't  do  you  any 
good. 

Albert — I'm  afraid  not.  Father. 

Priest — You  miserable  scoundrel.    Words   fail  me. 


Goodbye. 

Albert  (pacing  up  and  down  ) — He  out-argued  me, 
but  I  still  know  what  the  New  Testament  says.  How 
can  I  get  out  of  this  jail? 


SCENE  THREE 
(A  7t'eek  later.  The  summer  night  is  permeated 
with  all  sorts  of  sweetness.  Perhaps  in  some  quar- 
ters there  is  Iot'c,  and  a  free  abandon  to  jollity,  but 
Albert,  seated  on  his  little  cot,  feels  pretty  loiv.) 

Albert — This  jail  is  all  right,  but  I  am  an  American 
citizen.  When  do  they  let  me  out,  I  wonder.  (Look- 
ing up  at  the  cell  bars.)  I  believe  someone  is  coming 
across  the  drill  field.  (He  rubs  his  chin  reflectively 
for  a  moment.  Then  a  metallic  clink  is  heard  at 
the  door,  and  the  sergeant  is  soon  i)iside.  We  must 
apologise  for  his  being  drunk,  for  it  is  a  zvell-knoziii 
fact  that  army  men  nei'er  drink.  Hozvever,  inebria- 
tion is  essential  to  the  plot  here,  because  the  sergeant 
is  released  from  inJiibitions.  so  tliat  he  appears  to 
be  a  brutish  sort  of  man.  In  his  defense,  we  may 
say  that  ma)iv  other  men  ziwuld  do  as  he  does  here 
if  it  zfcre  not  for  controls  of  z'arious  ki)ids.) 

Sergeant — You  low-living  Heine !  Get  up  from 
there ! 

Albert — Oh,  it's  you  again. 

Sergeant — Yes,  me.  I  learn't  about  you  from  the 
Priest.  I  don't  take  any  of  your  kind.  (Drawing  a 
zvliip.)  Listen  to  this,  you  ape! 

Albert — Here —  (He  is  interrupted  by  the  flashing  of 
the  zvhip  across  his  shoulders.) 

Sergeant — Ha!  I'll  show  you,  you  —  —  stinker! 
(He  zvhips  Albert  rather  conclusiz'cly,  so  that  the 
boy  cannot  come  at  him,  liuddled  in  one  corner,  as 
he  is.  Finally  he  rushes  under  the  zvhip  and  plants  a 
heaz'y  blozv  in  the  sergeant's  stomach.  Without  ap- 
parent zvarning,  the  sergeant  drops  the  zvliip  and 
grabs  Albert  at  the  neck.  He  tzvisfs  his  head  back- 
zmrd.  The  action  is  a  bit  one-sided,  because  the 
sergeant  has  three  times  Albert's  zveight.  He  slugs 
the  boy's  face  scz'cral  times.) 

Idealist  (appearing  deus  ex  machina) — Hey,  what's 
going  on  here?  Put  that  man  down. 

Sergeant — I'm  beating  out  of  him.    He  won't 

fight. 

Idealist   (running  behind  the  sergeant) — Why,  he's 

dead  !    You  murderer  ! 
Sergeant — I'll  get  you,  too.   (He  draws  a  knife  and 

rushes  on  the  Idealist,  zvlw  drazvs  a  rez'olz'cr  and 

shoots  him  coolly  through  the  chest.    The  sergeant 

crumples  up.) 
Young  Idealist — Now,  he's  dead.  I'm  all  right  —  it's 

only  self-defense  for  me,  but  poor,  poor,  old  Amish 

is  dead!  What  had  he  done  to  die  like  this?  My 

God,  what  a  world ! 

THE  END 
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CHILDREN  OF  GOD 

By  Vardis  Fisher 

Children  of  God  is  a  fictionized  history  of  the 
Church  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints.  This  group  was  the 
most  persecuted  American  religious  sect  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Like  hberals  of  today,  they  were  sum- 
moned before  inquisitions  comparable  to  our  own  Dies 
committee. 

Joseph  Smith,  the  founder  of  Mormonism,  was  an 
ignorant  visionary  of  frontier  New  York.  He  received 
revelations  which  commanded  him  to  found  the  true 
Church  of  God.  About  1830  he  wrote  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  the  Bible  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints.  From 
the  time  of  its  publication,  the  sect  was  persecuted. 

To  escape  destruction,  Smith  led  his  followers  to 
Kirtland,  Ohio.  They  prospered  here  until  their 
enemies  once  again  began  to  harry  them.  The  sect  re- 
moved to  Missouri,  where  they  were  murdered  and 
raped  by  state-approved  mobs.  Hounded  from  pillar 
to  post,  they  settled  in  Illinois. 

There  they  founded  the  city  of  Nauvoo  on  a  swamp 
site.  Aroused  by  a  rumor  of  Mormon  polygamy,  mobs 
assassinated  Smith  and  other  leaders.  The  Mormons 
were  ordered  out  of  Illinois. 

Brigham  Young  took  command.  He  decided  to  leave 
the  United  States  and  his  Christian  persecutors.  A 
1,500-mile  trek  of  a  hundred  thousand  saints  was  be- 
gun. They  chose  the  Utah  Basin  as  their  settlement 
site.  Young  wanted  them  to  be  in  this  god- forsaken 
desert  because  it  would  keep  his  people  busy  and 
frighten  off  the  Christians  in  the  East. 

Salt  Lake  City  was  built.  The  valley  was  irrigated ; 
the  Mormons  were  prosperous.  But  since  the  Mexican 
war,  Utah  belonged  to  the  United  States.  An  army 
was  sent  to  crush  the  polygamous  Mormons.  Tyranni- 
cal and  corrupt  governors  ruled  the  territory  until  af- 
ter the  Civil  War,  but  Young  resisted  them  and  held 
his  people  together. 


Upon  his  death,  the  Mormons  were  disintegrated. 
Some  renounced  the  revelation  of  celestian,  or  plural 
marriage;  others  resisted  and  went  to  jail;  and  many 
hunted  havens  in  Mexico  and  Canada. 

This  novel  tells  an  amazing  story  about  the  Mor- 
mons, the  Oakies  of  1840.  Their  persecution  is  a 
bloody  page  in  American  history  and  a  source  of  shame 
to  sensible  people.  The  tactics  our  government  used  to 
crush  these  people  could  not  have  been  improved  upon 
by  British  colonial  governors.  With  false  trials,  mur- 
derous militia,  hired  mobs,  and  vengeful  laws,  they  at- 
tacked the  Mormons  —  and  still  they  survived. 

Children  of  God  is  an  unusual  novel.  It  incites  ad- 
miration for  Mormon  determination,  but  at  first  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  novel  escapes  the  reader.  The  best- 
drawn  character  is  ham-fisted,  practical  Brigham 
Young,  who  united  the  loosely-organized  Mormons. 
Young  was  the  Saint  Paul  who  popularized  the  teach- 
ings of  Smith,  Jesus ;  the  exegete  and  the  Paraclete. 

This  honest,  fearless  book  about  the  Mormons  — 
their  fanaticism,  their  persecution,  their  industry,  their 
triumph  —  is  truly  an  American  epic. 

— JoJin  Tlioniason. 


Whatever  they  call  heaven  enveloped  all  time  and 
all  being,  the  lights  in  the  room,  the  curtains,  the  fur- 
niture, the  fire  that  glowed  in  the  stove — all  swirled 
momentarily,  then  were  lost  in  the  glow  of  that  moment 
of  forever.  Time  and  a  world  of  things  ceased  to  be, 
time  was  lost  in  the  eternity  of  the  moment,  and  the 
littleness  of  a  world  of  things  was  swallowed  up  like  an 
atom  in  a  rolling  sea.  Eternity  slowly  faded,  and  time 
gradually  began  again.  The  lights  in  the  room  blinked, 
shivered  momentarily,  then  steadied.  The  curtains  and 
the  furniture  tipped  back  in  place,  and  the  fire  in  the 
stove  caught  up  and  burned  again. 

— Xofcbook. 
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THESE  ARE  THE  MOUNTAINS 

It  is  summertime  in  the  mountains.  A  quick  cool 
shower  has  swept  the  air,  like  nature  cleaning  her 
glasses  to  better  witness  the  coming  .  .  . 

As  I  stand  on  the  eastern  shore  of  a  still  lake,  I  look  to 
where  the  great  sun  lies  still  smoldering  on  distant  peaks, 
throwing  a  volcano  of  splendor  on  fi-iendly  clouds. 
Between  the  mountains  and  the  lake,  all  is  dark  in  the 
shadow  of  the  hills.  But  above  the  highest  peaks,  and 
mirrored  in  cool  waters,  a  magnificent  drama  of  color 
and  motion  begins  to  unfold.  Giant  searchlights  of 
gold,  leaping  from  the  sun,  rise  to  pierce  the  innocent 
clouds  unmercifully.  From  rose-red  to  deep  purple, 
the  sky  has  become  a  moving  symphony  of  color.  Fig- 
ures are  formed,  camels  in  the  desert,  giant  transports 
flying  home  to  distant  airports,  and  mythical  Chinese 
dragons  that  breathe  fire.  The  music  swells  in  a  cres- 
cendo of  rich  harmonies  as  dark  and  light  bodies  inter- 
mingle, casting  off  lacy  overtones  to  tie  them  in  the 
sky    .    .  . 

Now  the  purple  clouds  have  become  darker.  The 
shafts  of  sunbeams  point  upward  and  draw  closer  to- 
gether, folding  like  a  Japanese  fan,  before  slipping  away. 
The  mighty  sun,  ruddy  with  age,  sinks  farther  and  far- 
ther down  to  rest  in  the  hills ;  fleecy  clouds  lose  their 
brilliance  ;  and  as  a  fresh  breeze  makes  the  lake  whimper 
with  tiny  ripples,  the  water  selfishly  forgets  to  echo  the 
last  faint  strains  of  nature's  symphony. 

Dim  twilight  has  fallen.  The  hills  make  ready  for 
the  moon. 

— /.  Emerson  Ford. 


WISHING 

I  wish  I  were  a  tall  pine  tree 
With  boughs  of  deep  dark-green. 

rd  lift  my  longest  arms  to  God, 
And  try  to  reach  the  sky. 

1   wish  I  were  a  mountain, 

A  mountain  tall  and  wide. 
Fd  stretch  my  rocky  crags. 

And  try  to  reach  the  sky. 

I  wish  I  were  a  fleecy  cloud 

Just  floating  in  the  air. 
Fd  soar  as  high  as  I  could  go. 

And  try  to  reach  the  sky. 

But  we  are  but  poor  mortals  low. 
Whose  wishes  count  for  naught. 

And  like  the  pine,  the  crag,  the  cloud. 
We  tr_\'  t(i  reach  the  sky. 

— Jolin  W.  Henry. 


BELIEFS 

Would  you  some  form  or  figure  wear 
To  represent  a  bird  or  bear, 
Or  class  yourself  within  a  clan, 
A  totemist,  outlandish  man? 

Not  that  or  fetishist  Fd  be  ! 

It  is  a  sin,  idolatry. 

He  beats  or  breaks  or  much  impairs 

The  fetish  that  does  not  answer  prayers. 

An  obsolescent  cause  he  vows, 
Its  fallen  leader,  to  him  he  bows. 
The  chauvinist.   How  blind  the  ism 
Of  that  vainglorious  patriotism  ! 

A  formalist  is  too  precise ! 
What  joy  for  him  is  sacrifice 
When  modes  and  customs  from  his  soul 
Keep  out  the  love  that  makes  it  grow. 

With  plural  gods  some  take  their  stand 
In  god  intoxicated  lands ; 
A  polytheist  who  would  conform 
May  even  worship  a  star  or  storm. 

Of  many  gods  again  we  learn 

That  one  is  king,  supreme  by  turns ; 

A  henotheist  we  call  this  man. 

For  one  by  one  his  gods  are  spanned. 

And  yet  we  find  a  monotheist 
Whose  doctrine  on  one  God  insists. 
If  only  he  would  further  run. 
Believe  in  Father,  Spirit  and  Son. 

Where  do  you  stand,  or  do  }'ou  not? 
Perhaps  indift'erence  is  your  lot. 
Or  an  atheist  who  stands  apart 
For  want  of  eyes,  and  soul,  and  heart. 

If  vou  would  fair  and  tolerant  be, 
just  listen,  look,  and  you  can  see. 
That  God  is  Fove,  that  He  doth  bless 
Your  life  and  soul  with  righteousness. 

— Clark  Win.  Benson. 


SHIPS  OF  MEMORY 

The  ships  that  cross  my  seas  of  memory 

Are  sailing  ships  with  sheets  of  blowing  white. 

With  salt  and  spray  and  swaggering  sailors'  talk 

That  hurls  itself  against  the  wayward  wind  ; 

The  creak  of  beams  and  slap  of  hollow  swells 

That  lulls  a  sailor's  hammock  to  and  fro 

Till  light  breaks  through  the  dark  and  heaving  wall 

And  paints  the  scudding  sailing  ship  with  blood. 

— Jake  Spears. 
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The  titles  and  the  content  of  7Vic  Shako  at  once 
inform  the  reader  that  the  literary  magazine  is  the 
product  of  a  military  college.  The  spring  issue  by  the 
Citadel  cadets  evinces  a  variety  of  interests,  but  the 
majority  of  the  contributions  center  around  military 
topics  such  as  submarines,  rifles,  convoys,  experiences  in 
the  barracks  (and  out,  at  the  wrong  times).  This  is, 
we  believe,  as  it  should  be.  We  write  best  about  that 
which  we  know  the  most.  Hence  writers  for  The 
Shako,  living  in  a  military  atmosphere,  naturally  turn 
to  subjects  they  like  best  and  know  the  most  about. 

Scholarly  research  is  given  an  entertaining  twist  in 
"Swift  and  Sir  William  Temple,"  in  which  the  writer 
attempts  to  disprove  the  popular  theory  that  Swift's 
years  with  Temple  were  spent  in  an  unhappy  state  of 
mind  and  in  a  period  of  servitude  and  suppressed  rage. 
C.  M.  Drummond  concludes  that  "Sir  William's  influ- 
ence on  Swift  is  one  which  helped  the  young  man  im- 
measurably and  one  from  which  posterity  has  profited." 

J.  C.  Spence  draws  on  local  color  and  superstitions 
which  abound  in  the  region  of  Charleston  for  the  legend 
of  "The  Monster  of  Roulette."  The  narrative  is  good, 
but  the  author  might  have  omitted  much  of  his  detail. 
By  not  over-doing  his  descriptive  passages,  he  could 
leave  something  to  the  reader's  imagination.  He  ought, 
by  all  means,  to  continue  to  use  the  folk  legends  of  the 
lower  state  for  material. 

The  photographic  section,  captioned  "The  Shako 
joins  the  C.  A.  A.,"  reminds  us  of  "Life  Goes  to  a 
Party."  Good  pictures,  accompanied  by  succinct  ex- 
planation, add  needed  variety  to  an  otherwise  "artless" 
magazine.  The  absence  of  sketches  or  cuts  throughout 
the  magazine  seems  inexplainable  when  one  looks  at  the 
attractive  black  and  white  sketch  on  the  cover.  Couldn't 
more  of  this  dormant  talent  be  aroused  from  its  disuse? 

Nonsensical  poetry  is  well  balanced  by  much  though- 
ful  poetry  in  the  spring  issue.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  the  rather  definite  swing  back  to  the  conventional 
forms  of  meter  and  rhyme.  This  is  true  of  most  col- 
lege publications,  which  have  been  swamped  with  free 
verse  in  recent  years. 

"On  an  Indian  Grave,"  a  tale  in  rhyme  of  white 
man's  conquest  over  the  Indian,  reminds  us  that  our 
skyscrapers  possibly  have  Indian  graves  for  founda- 
tions. 


"Down  Periscope"  offers  a  rambling  yarn  U>](\  by  a 
German  seaman  as  he  reminisces  his  experiences  during 
World  War  II  in  1940.  Told  in  the  first  person,  the 
story  would  have  seemed  even  more  real  if  the  action 
had  been  put  in  the  present  tense.  There  is  a  let-down 
in  the  last  paragraph.  If  an  explanation  was  necessary, 
it  should  have  been  at  the  beginning.  The  reader  as- 
sumes that  the  officer  was  picked  up  or  he  wouldn't 
have  given  us  his  story. 

"Reality's  Recess,"  "Our  Night  Out,"  and  "This 
Monday  Eve"  are  all  interesting  reflections  of  student 
life  at  the  Citadel. 

"And  So  the  Convoy"  and  "The  Springfield  in  His- 
tory," both  detailed  evolutions  of  the  convoy  and  our 
modern  rifles,  show  real  interest  on  the  part  of  the  writ- 
ers in  these  instruments  of  warfare. 

C.  A.  Brown  is  pre-occupied  with  the  end  of  the 
"road  paved  with  good  intentions"  in  his  "A  Practical 
Joker  and  the  Perennial  Enigma,"  which  bears  the  sub- 
title "we  hope  they  all  end  up  like  this."  It  describes 
the  judgment  day  of  a  practical  joker.  The  dialogue 
could  have  been  shortened  effectively.  On  the  next 
page's  poem  Mr.  Brown  commands  "dark  goddess  Ada" 
to  "descend  into  hell,  and  dance  for  the  devil." 

The  onomatopoeia  of  "Big  City,"  a  description  of 
twentieth  century  life,  reminds  us  slightly  of  Sand- 
burg's "Chicago." 

B'erkowitz  has  delightful  consolation  for  the  cast-off 
lover  in  his  "Ilona."    Says  he  : 

But  I  don't  despair  not  in  the  least, 

That  I  love  and  cannot  have  her. 
Just  think  what  I'd  have  ever  missed 

If  never  I  had  known  her. 

"The  Cliche  Expert"  (See  \\'ebster  for  Cliche)  is 
an  entertaining  tid-bit  about  a  fellow  who  knows  all  the 
answers  on  how  to  pitch  woo.  To  the  question  at  the 
end  "Is  Mr.  Spoop  a  member  of  the  Cliche  Club  ?"  we 
say  definitely,  yes. 

"It's  Fun  to  Hunt"  is  better  than  a  freshman 
theme.  It  even  makes  you  want  to  put  on  boots  and 
"rough-it"  in  quest  of  ducks.  However,  that  "later  that 
night,  as  I  lay  upon  my  bed  at  home.  I  was  extremely 
happy,  for  I  knew  in  my  heart  that  those  who  experi- 
enced similar  adventures  could,  as  I.  lay  on  their  backs 
(Tunrn  lo  Next  Page) 
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and  dream  of  bri^t^ht  futures"  is  too  much  like  living 
happily  ever  after. 

The  brightest  spot  in  the  whole  magazine  is  within 
the  last  seven  pages.  "T  Live  in  America"  makes  us 
think  with  grateful  pride  and  thanksgiving.  The  anony- 
mous writer  thoughtfully  reviews  and  analyzes  his  priv- 
ilege of  eating  three  "square"  meals  a  day,  reading  un- 
censored  letters,  sleeping  in  peace  and  security  of  a 
home,  and  worshipping  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  con- 
science. 

i  i  i 

From  'way  up  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  comes  The  Bxfon- 
ciif,  a  well-organized  monthly  characterized  by  stream- 
lined format  and  content.  In  many  respects  the  maga- 
zine for  April  compares  favorably  with  many  of  the 
national  publications,  while  at  the  same  time  it  maintains 
the  collegiate  flavor.  We  dare  say  that  the  editor  had  a 
great  number  of  contributions  to  select  from.  Unfortu- 
nately, too  many  editors  of  college  organs  have  a  hard 
enough  time  filling  space  without  choosing  their  ma- 
terial. 

The  human  interest  so  replete  in  "Stupid  Little 
Thing"  and  "Pal's  Little"  is  soothing  to  strained  eyes 
that  have  been  searching  for  this  type  of  literature. 
Short,  curt  sentences  and  a  definite  feeling  for  the  mot 
juste  give  "Stupid  Little  Thing"  distinctive  rating.  The 
ghastly  fate  of  poor  little  Janet,  who  was  told,  "Of 
course  you  don't  have  to  live,"  ejects  throat-lumps,  if  not 
tears,  from  the  reader.  The  author,  with  his  rare  gift 
of  producing  dramatic  situations,  ought  to  try  his  hand 
at  plays  if  he  hasn't  already  done  so. 

The  editor's  "Soap  Box"  carries  lively  opinion,  en- 
gaging the  attention.  However,  we  would  cjuarrel  with 
the  editor  when  he  chooses  subjects  of  national  or  inter- 
national interest  rather  than  topics  which  concern  the 
campus  alone.  Of  course,  this  is  a  matter  of  editorial 
policy  and  personal  opinion.  Usually,  economists  and 
technicians  who  have  made  a  specialty  of  their  subjects 
are  better  equipped  to  write  about  their  fields  than  stu- 
dent editors. 

"All  the  World  Is  Yours— And  Yet  You  Worry!" 
makes  you  want  to  "wake  up  and  live,"  to  borrow  Mrs. 
Brande's  phrase.  To  seniors  the  editor  puts  this  advice 
in  the  closing  paragraphs  : 

So,  what  the  devil,  why  worry  ahuut  a  little  thing  like 
graduation  and  "being  on  your  own"  .  .  .  why,  actually  it's 
a  privilege  We  aren't  being  "turned  out"  .  .  .  we're  being 
released.  Only  instead  of  stumbling  out  into  a  hostile  camp 
with  nothing  but  courage  (as  so  many  young  men  must  go) 
we  are  fully  equipped  and  armed  to  the  teeth,  ready  for 
anything. 

No  matter  what  the  cynics  chorus,  it's  a  pretty  just  old 
world  and,  in  general,  a  man  gets  as  much  as  he  gives  .  .  . 
no  more  and  no  less.    If  you  have  something  to  give,  you 


will  have  something  to  get. 
So,  why  worry  ? 

The  section  devoted  to  the  fair  sex,  "We  —  The 
Women,"  is  excellent.  This  is  particularly  true  since 
the  essayists  make  aristocrats  out  of  the  usually  trite 
subjects  "Spring"  and  "Memories." 

Timely  peace  propaganda  is  rampant  in  "Intellec- 
tual Imperialism  and  War."  Mr.  Wohlschlaeger  sur- 
mises that  the  origins  and  causes  of  this  war  are  basi- 
cally the  same  as  those  of  World  War  I :  "In  1914,  one 
set  of  thieves  set  out  to  rob  another  set  of  thieves  who 
had  accumulated  a  loot  that  included  half  the  land  area 
of  the  world.  With  the  help  of  a  propaganda-blinded 
United  States  the  upstarting,  amateur  thieves  were 
beaten."  With  biting  invective,  the  writer  warns  the 
United  States  to  mend  her  ways. 

"A  Jaunty  Little  Fellow"  and  "Faux  Pas"  are 
whimsical  bits  of  rhythmical  dessert,  well  prepared. 

The  story  on  Hutchins  and  his  methods,  and  the  one 
about  Willa  Gather  are  appealing  to  the  intellect.  "City 
Planning  and  Zoning,"  though  highly  technical,  is  writ- 
ten in  terms  that  the  layman  can  understand. 

Mr.  Rounds  presents  a  frank,  unbiased  opinion  of 
Vincent  Sheean's  Not  Peace  But  a  Sword,  in  which  he 
disagrees  with  other  reviews.  He  even  bucks  the  Nezi' 
York  Times  reviewer.  Let  us  hope  other  college  re- 
viewers follow  Mr.  Rounds'  example  and  quit  being 
copycats. 


WORLD  CHANGING  SCIENCE 

World  Changing  Science  strides  on  ;  the  cosmic  plan 
Of  God  for  man  to  rise  to  heights  unseen 
By  using  pounds,  talents,  both  of  which 
Bestowed  by  Him  are  His  for  us  to  use. 
One  takes  his  ten  or  five,  howe'er  the  lot 
May  be.  and  serves  mankind  so  that  it  may 
More  beauty  know  ;  another  stoops  and  crawls 
Like  a  snake  to  seek  a  hole  in  which  to  hide 
That  precious  gift  consigned  to  him.   He  masks  ■ 
His  face,  unseals  the  pit,  and  brings  to  light, 
"With  boasts,"  his  gifts.  What  has  he  giv'n  to  man? 
Slow-creeping  cloud  like  death,  exploding  steel, 
And  bitter  tears.   He  has  one  end  in  mind, 
A  selfish  end,  some  monetary  gain. 
God  gives  men  mighty  tools  His  work  to  do, 
Great  science,  mightiest  of  all.   Move  on,  science, 
And  find  your  gas,  and  make  your  guns,  so  long 
As  you  consult  your  God  to  learn  His  will 
And  wisely  choose  the  way  these  gifts  are  used. 

— Clark  ll'iii.  Benson. 
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STATIC  DRAMA 


(  I'Volll   I  'ilRi'  '•') 

r.o'iMi     \im  shall  iinl. 

AsiiroN- 'IMuTc  is  soinclliino- grc.-itcr  and  more  ])owcr- 
ful  lhan  we  thai  is  ch-awiiii^  our  livfs  IdgrtlicT. 
It's  fate  -     that's  what  it  is. 

AsiiToN  — Yes,  it's  fate.  I  always  let  fate  deride  my 
love  triangles. 

Doc — I  let  fate  decide  everything  in  my  serials. 

AsHTON — Yej),  I  imagine  that  fate  stuff  comes  in 
handy  in  your  doctor  stories.  How  many  of  'em  do 
you  write  now  ? 

Dqc — Well,  let  me  see,  there's  Doctor  John  Pain  in  the 
The  Biij  Blister.  And  Young  Doctor  Sarong.  And 
finally.  Doctor  Bent  in  TIic  Load  of  Life. 

Di,\N A— That's  my  favorite  —  "surgery  calling  Doctor 
Bent  .  .  .  surgery  calling — " 

AsHTON— I  like  that  one,  too.  Say.  Doc,  where  did 
you  learn  so  much  about  medicine? 

Doc — Well,  I  traveled  about  the  country  with  the  great 
Dr.  Dew-in-the-Puss,  and  helped  him  sell  his  Indian 
Herb  Sure  Cure.  Those  inspiring  years  filled  me 
with  a  deep  respect  for  the  medical  profession.  Dr. 
Dew  was  not  only  a  General  Practitioner,  but  an 
equally  noted  surgeon.    Boy,  could  he  lift  a  tooth! 

AsHTON — Was  he  a  certified  M.  D.? 
Doc — No,  but  remember  neither  was  Pasteur,  or  Koch, 
or  Buffalo  Bill.  His  name  was  really  Cy  Brown, 
but  he  adopted  the  title  of  Dew-in-the-Puss  to  add 
dignity  and  prestige  to  his  reputation. 
Diana — He  must  have  been  a  great  teacher.  You're 
always  giving  us  tips  on  medicine  and  writing  doctor 
scenes  for  us. 

AsHTON — Yes,  I'll  never  forget  that  obstetrics  skit  you 

wrote  for  Your  Family,  Not  Mine.  It  made  me  want 

to  be  a  father. 
Diana — I  felt  the  same  way  about  it. 
Doc — Thank  you,  very  much.    B'way,  Diana,  how's 

your  SpilLSlop  House  coming  along? 
Diana — Fine.  Those  hoodlums  in  it  have  just  blown 

up  a  bridge. 
AsHTON — Why? 

Diana — I  told,  you  yesterday  that  they  were  liberals, 
didn't  I? 

AsHTON — Well,  that  accounts  for  it  satisfactorily. 

Doc — I  would  drive  that  point  home,  Diana.  Liberals 
— hoodlums — synonyms  .  .  .  good,  very  good  satire. 

AsHTON — Put  in  a  few  plugs  for  the  Dies  Inquisition 
— he  might  call  us  down  to  testify — be  good  pub- 
licity. 

Doc — Do  that ;  we  could  write  our  testimony  between 
serials.  Well,  Norman  Jones-Smith  is  coming  here 
in  a  little  while.  Guess  I'd  better  do  some  work. 

Diana — Keep  an  eye  on  him  —  he  is  threatening 
desperate  action. 


I'.o'i  ii     We'll  wall  h  hiiii. 

Diana  If  I  I'-ll  yon  in  leave,  don'f  objeit.  Go,  but 
remain  nnlsidc  the  door  to  await  iii;.  rail  lor  Ii(  I]j. 

l')0'i'ii  We'll  protect  you.  (/Iv  time  inarelirs  on,  they 
re.sume  ^vorlc.) 

Radio  AnnouncivK — All  you  hcjusewives,  attention! 
Try  our  new  chewing  gum  soap.  It  soaks  (Tithes 
46  times  cleaner  than  ordinary  soaps,  and  remember 
that  the  children  will  love  its  fre:-.li,  niinty  llavor. 
(  //  laitn  k.  ) 

Diana  (hoarse) — It's  that — that — 

Both — Norman  Jones-Smith. 

Diana — Are  you  ready  to  do  what  I  say? 

Both — Yes,  we're  ready.  {Doc  glides  to  the  door  and 
h'ts  the  villain  enter.  The  Tillain  is  no  ordinary 
villain;  hey,  Doc,  did  you  let  the  right  villain  in 
here.  All  right.  Norman  has  no  mustache — he  icears 
glasses,  gold-rim.  His  face  is  angelic;  his  voice  is 
gentle;  his  stomach  is  egotistical;  his  head  is  bleak; 
his  eyes  are  harassed. ) 

Diana — Hello,  Mr.  Jones-Smith. 

Norman — Hello  —  Hey,  Ashton  —  Hi,  Doc. 

AsHTON — Hell — 

Doc— O. 

Norman — I  want  some  script.  I  gotta  have  some  script. 

Where  is  it  ?    The  censors  want  it  now  ! 
All — The  censors? 
Norman — Yes,  your  sponsors. 
All— Oh. 

Norman — And  look  here.  Doc,  cut  out  that  technical 
bull  you  shoot  in  The  Load  of  Life;  every  doctor 
in  the  country  has  complained  about  that  stuff. 

All— Why  ? 

Norman — Doodle-bust  it,  that  dimwit  doesn't  know 
anything  about  medicine. 

Diana — Why,  Mr.  Jones-Smith,  he  studied  at  Coney 
Island  under  Dr.  Dew. 

Norman — So  what?    Where's  my  scripts? 

All  (dignified) — It  takes  time  to  write  a  good  serial. 

Norman — Good?  Who  said  anything  about  'em  being 
good?  The  public  just  wants  'em. 

All — We  have  our  professional  pride. 

Norman — Hah !  This  is  all  there  is  to  a  serial :  two 
ads  separated  by  an  interval  of  melodramatic  non- 
sense. 

All — How  dare  you  ! 

Norman — I  haven't  got  time  to  argue.  Gimme  some 
script  and  I'll  scram.  Doc,  where's  your  Just  Plain 
Bullf  Ashton,  your  Slandergood  Brains?  Diana, 
your  Tripe  Can  Be  Beautiful? 

All — ^You'll  have  to  wait.  {The  villain  skulks  about 
the  room  menacingly.  He  steps  behind  Diana's 
chair,  ami  Doe  a)id  Ashton  shiver  zcith  rage.) 

Diana — Say,  Ashton,  you  and  Doc  ought  to  go  get  us 
something  to  eat  while  Mr.  Jones-Smith  waits. 

Ashton — O. 
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Doc— K. 

AsHTON  ( ilireatciiiiujiy  ) — But  we'll  be  back,  Mr.  Jones- 
Smith.   {They  back  .out,  imtch'mg  Norman.) 

Norman — Are  those  fools  crazy? 

Diana  (JiaugJitHy) — No!  They're  radio  serial  writers. 

Norman  (sitting  doivn  at  Ashton's  desk) — Go  on  with 
your  work,  Diana,  I'll  try  not  to  bother  you. 

Diana  (after  7V'orking  for  a  wiiilc,  picks  up  some  pa- 
pers and  stands  up) — Mr.  Jones-Smith,  I  want  to 
try  out  my  script  to  see  if  it  is  dramatic  enough.  I 
have  two  copies :  read  the  Squire's  part. 

Norman  (taking  script) — Ready? 

Diana — Ready. 

Norman  (reading) — Ah,  me  proud  beauty,  at  last  I 
have  you  in  my  power. 

Diana  (reading) — Oh,  you  cruel  man,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  poor,  innocent  gurrul.  But  you'll  not  get 
away  with  this :  my  older  brother  will  be  home 
soon. 

Norman — Yes,  but  remember  that  if  you  refuse  my 

offer  I  will  foreclose  on  your  family's  pent-house 

and  take  your  mother's  jewels. 
Diana  (hysterical) — Oh,  you  couldn't  —  not  that. 
Norman — Yes,  unless  you  forget  Jack  Strongheart, 

and  marry  me. 
Diana — Never,  Squire  Falseface,  never  shall  I  marry 

you. 

Norman — Very  well  then.  I  shall  fire  Jack  Strongheart, 
and  his  poor  old  mother  will  have  to  do  without  her 
Rolls  Royce.  You  wouldn't  want  that  to  happen,  eh  ? 

Diana  (zvceping) — No,  Til  —  marry  —  you,  Squire, 
but  I  shall  always  hate  vou. 

Norman — Let  us  seal  the  glad  news  with  a  kiss. 

Diana  {seeing  that  Norman  has  no  intentions  of  fol- 
lowing the  script,  Diana  zvalks  over  to  him,  throius 
herself  in  his  arms  zfhile  reading) — Never!  Help! 
You  shall  not  touch  me. 

{Doc  and  Ashton  hear  this  cry  for  help,  and,  not 
hatnng  time  to  open  the  door,  they  break  it  in.) 

Doc — There  he  is. 

Ashton — The  cowardly  bully. 

Norman — What's  this  all  about  ? 

Ashton — Just  this.   (He  knocks  him  doivv.) 

Norman  (jitmping  up) — Why,  you  radio  serial  hero! 
{Knocks  Ashto)i  dozvn  and  out.) 

(Now  tlie  real  fight  bcgi)is;  Doc  breaks  his  chair 
over  Norman's  head;  Diana  throivs  ivater  on  Ash- 
ton and  her  typezvritcr  on  Norman.  Then  Ashton 
comes  to  and  splinters  his  chair  over  Nonnan's 
zveary  head.) 

Diana  (falling  into  Ashton's  arms) — Oh,  my  hero. 
Are  you  O.  K.  ?   Speak  to  me. 


Ashton — H'lo.   Oh,  I  love  you  so,  Diana. 

Diana — You  saved  me  from  a  fate  more  terrible  than 

death. 
Ashton — I  love  you. 

Doc — I  guess  we're  out  of  jobs  for  sure  now. 

Diana — Oh,  no.    It  was  all  a  sham.    I  just  wanted 

to  try  out  my  new  script  on  you  two. 
Ashton  (rubbing  his  chin) — It  was  terrific. 
Doc — It'll  be  a  great  show. 

Diana — Thanks,  boys.    I  imagine  we  ought  to  bring 
Mr.  Jones-Smith  around  and  tell  'im  it  was  only  a 
•  sham. 

Norman — I  heard  you.  This  whole  thing  was  planned. 
I'm  on  to  you. 

All — Oh,  no,  Mr.  Jones-Smith.  We  didn't  plan  it. 

Norman — Sez  you.  You're  fired.  Your  pay  stops  be- 
ginning yesterday. 

All — We'll  starve. 

Norman — Eat  this  crap  you've  been  writing. 
All — We'll  freeze. 

Norman — You'll  have  your  love  to  keep  you  warm. 
All— We'll  die. 

Norman — Why  tell  me?  I'm  no  father  confessor,  I'm 

your  ex-boss.  (  Goes  out. ) 
All — Whaddell  we  do? 

Diana — We  must  survive.  We  can't  let  Culture  down. 

Doc — That's  the  spirit. 

Ashton — Yessir.  I  love  you,  Diana. 

DiAN.\ — I  love  you,  too.  Let's  get  married. 

Ashton — O. 

Doc— K. 

Diana — How  much  money  do  we  have  saved.  Doc? 

Doc  {taking  out  bankbook) — Only  enough  for  two  to 
live  on.  I'll  leave. 

Both — How  wi'.l  we  get  along  without  you  ? 

Doc — You'll  be  all  right.  Don't  worry  about  me.  I'm 
no  good.  Just  a  third  party,  a  hanger-on.  A  fly  in 
the  soup.  But  before  I  leave  you,  I  wish  to  bless 
your  married  life.  Good-by.   (They  shake  hands.) 

(  They  stand  calmly  in  each  other's  arms  as  Doc 
calmly  zmlks  to  the  zvmdozi'  and  Icaz'cs  them.) 

DiANy\ — That  was  very  noble. 

Ashton — We'll  have  to  get  used  to  doing  without  him. 
Both  {spoken  as  flic  sound  of  Doc's  body  crashing  on 

the  paz'cmcnt  600  stories  bckru'  is  heard) — I  love 

you. 

Radio  Announcer  (after  the  curtain  falls  the  radio 
in-  the  room  plays  on) — You  have  just  heard  an- 
other of  Aunt  Buck  Benny's  True  Life  Stories.  Any 
resemblance  to  persons  living,  dead,  or  in  love  is 
purely  accidental.  Also,  the  slightest  suggestion  of 
reality  was  not  intended  by  the  author. 
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BIG  FISH  AND  SMALL  FRY 

(iMoni    l';iKc  I-) 

His  obscrvaliinis  coiiicidcd  vvilli  llic  liciitcnanl's  as  tn 
tlic  i)rol)abilily  <>l'  a  slraiiKrr  hvm<^  llic  brains  bcbiiul 
tbc  organization  of  tbicvcs.  I'.ill  left  instniclions  tliat 
he  was  to  l)e  called  as  soon  as  another  breaking  was  dis- 
covered. 

The  ground  was  still  soft  from  a  light  rain  when 
Bill  started  his  investigation  on  the  scene  of  the  latest 
R  &  B  robbery.  Over  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of 
untraceable  merchandise  had  been  stolen,  and  as  usual, 
there  was  not  a  visible  clue.  As  the  rain  had  started 
after  closing  time,  the  footprints  near  the  door  were  not 
likely  to  belong  to  any  employee.  Carefully  sprinkling 
a  fine  powder  in  the  print,  then  spraying  a  thin  mixture 
of  shellac  on  the  powder,  and  finally  filling  the  print 
with  plaster-of-paris,  Bill  removed  from  the  ground  the 
first  clue.  The  moulage  impression  was  clear  and  con- 
cise. It  showed  the  shoe  to  be  a  size  ten,  recently  half- 
soled,  and  rubber-heeled  with  a  V-shaped  trade-mark  on 
the  heel. 

Immediately  Bill  ordered  a  canvass  of  all  the  shoe 
repair  shops  in  Egdon  to  see  if  a  trace  of  the  owner  of 
the  V-shaped  heel  could  be  found.  This  proved  to  be 
a  big  job,  as  nearly  all  the  shops  sold  this  type  heel. 
Disappointed  at  the  results  of  this  inquiry.  Bill  secretly 
resolved  to  pick  up  further  clues  until  there  could  be  no 
mistake. 

Scores  of  suspects  had  been  questioned  and  re- 
questioned,  but  nothing  definite  had  arisen,  despite  the 
hourly  vigilance  of  the  entire  police  department.  There 
were  several  likely  suspects  that  showed  signs  of  pros- 
perity, but  were  not  working.  One  of  them  was  a  stran- 
ger from  Philadelphia  and  another  from  Atlanta,  a 
negro  who  had  made  some  time  in  the  penitentiary  but 
had  been  released  recently.  All  were  closely  watched 
for  some  suspicious  move,  but  there  was  no  sign  of 
guilt  through  their  actions.  These  two  seemed  the  most 
logical  suspects,  according  to  the  theories  advanced  by 
the  officers  in  charge  of  the  investigation. 

The  robberies  continued  every  night,  with  two  and 
sometimes  three  different  stores  being  broken  into.  Bill 
got  his  next  clue  when  he  found  some  small  pieces  of 
thread  caught  on  a  splinter  of  a  door  just  below  where 
the  four  holes  had  been  bored.  Carefully  removing 
these  minute  pieces  of  thread,  he  hurried  to  his  micro- 
scope and  started  an  examination.  Bill  found  them  to 
belong  to  a  blue  serge  suit.  The  type  of  serge  was  rare 
in  this  section  of  the  country ;  it  belonged  to  a  colder 
climate.  This  fact  helped  establish  an  important  means 
of  identification.  All  Bill  needed  now  was  to  find  some 
one  wearing  a  certain  type  blue  serge  suit  and  a  pair  of 
size  ten  shoes  with  a  V-shaped  heel  and  he  would  have 
the  robber. 

The  first  logical  person  to  question  now  was  Ben 
Allen,  the  Philadelphia  negro,  who  had  opened  a  fancy 


beer  joint  on  Clay  sli-cct.  lb'  '"Id  ni.ill  ;iili<lcs  sucli 
as  candy,  cigars,  ( igarcf Ics,  and  i,\\i<  v  ,iiiiil;ir  prrjducts, 
in  his  store.  Why  wonldn'l  lb;i,l  be  ;i  yoni]  j^larc  to 
fence  the  stolen  goods?  I  jcntciiani  ];niic  li'-aded  a 
S(|uad  who  an-cslcd  Hen  and  brongbt  liim  to  'I  h'-y 

searched  his  iiousc  and  foinid  a  larL',c  <|ii;iniit\  tbf 
same  ty])e  f)f  goods  that  bad  been  stolen.  Also  a  jjair 
of  black  slii)])crs  with  V-sba])cd  heels  was  lonnd  nndf-r 
the  bed,  as  well  as  a  blue  serge  suit  in  the  closel. 

Benito  Alexander  Allen,  as  he  was  booked  on  tlic 
jail  day  book,  refused  to  talk.  IJcutcnant  James  was 
sure  the  B  &  B'  my.stery  was  solved  and  the  guilty  per- 
son behind  the  bars.  vSergeant  Bill  Childs,  after  a  few- 
comparisons,  shocked  the  officers  by  announcing,  "This 
is  not  the  man  who  has  been  breaking  into  the  stores ! 
This  negro's  shoes  are  size  nine  anfl  one-half;  the 
threads  in  his  suit,  while  of  the  same  quality,  are  not  the 
same  as  those  found  at  the  scene  of  the  robbery." 

"If  that  is  true,  where  did  all  those  cigarettes  and 
cigars  come  from?"  asked  the  Heutenant,  disbelievingly. 
Ben  answered  this  himself. 

"Mr.  James,  when  I  first  came  here  I  found  out 
that  you  police  were  not  very  strict  on  gambling,  so  I 
opened  up  a  beer  parlor  and  made  a  secret  room  in  the 
back  for  these  dumb  Southern  niggers  to  gamble  in. 
I  get  a  percentage  of  all  the  winnings.  Lots  of  the 
negroes  buy  stuff  on  credit  and  then  sell  it  to  me  so 
they  will  have  money  to  gamble  with.  That  accounts 
for  the  large  supply  of  tobacco  I  have.  I  don't  pay  full 
value  for  the  stuff  that  I  buy  from  them,  so  I  make  a 
profit  out  of  that.  You  fellows  have  treated  me  fair  and 
square,  so  I  will  give  you  a  tip  that  I  think  will  help 
you  find  the  man  you  want.  There  has  been  a  negro 
coming  to  my  place  for  some  time  with  lots  of  tobacco 
to  sell,  but  I  don't  think  he  works  anywhere.  He  lives 
the  third  house  on  the  left  on  Maid  street.  He  is  a 
tall  negro,  with  two  gold  teeth  in  his  mouth,  right  at  the 
front." 

"That's  the  negro  we  had  in  here  yesterday."  imme- 
diately chorused  the  lieutenant  and  several  other  mem- 
bers of  the  larceny  squad.  "He  is  the  one  that  has 
just  gotten  out  of  the  pen." 

Jumping  into  a  squad  car  and  making  a  quick  trip 
to  Maid  street,  the  detectives  found  their  quarry  had 
flown  the  coop. 

Returning  to  headquarters.  Lieutenant  James  im- 
mediately telephoned  the  penitentiary  and  requested  all 
the  data  on  the  negroes  released  during  the  last  month. 

An  air  mail  letter  came  the  next  morning,  and  Ben 
identified  one  of  the  pictures  as  that  of  the  gambler  who 
had  so  many  cigarettes  to  sell. 

The  fingerprints  accompanying  the  picture  and  a 
general  description  of  Jack  Thompson,  alias  Eddie  Jack- 
son, were  immediately  copied  and  a  thousand  "\^'anted 
For  Burglary"  posters  were  mailed  to  the  neighboring 
police  departments.    A  notice  was  sent  to  the  F.  B.  I. 
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to  put  a  stop  on  the  fingerprints  in  their  records.  This 
meant  that,  no  matter  where  Jack  Thompson  was  ar- 
rested and  printed,  he  would  be  identified  as  a  wanted 
person  and  the  arresting  oi^icers  notified  to  hold  him 
for  Egdon. 

Two  weeks  went  past  without  a  word  as  to  Thomp- 
son's whereabouts.  The  B  &  B  jobs  had  ceased  as  soon 
as  he  left  town,  so  there  was  no  doubt  now  but  what  he 
was  the  right  one. 

Interest  was  revived  when  Sergeant  Childs  received 
a  telegram  from  Butte,  Montana,  saying  that  they  had 
Jack  Thompson  arrested  for  hoboing.  His  prints  had 
matched  those  in  Washington,  and  if  Egdon  still  wanted 
him,  he  could  be  extradited. 

Elated  at  the  efficiency  of  the  nation-wide  net-work 
used  to  catch  this  criminal,  James  and  Childs  left  at 
once  to  bring  him  back  to  Egdon.  When  arrested. 
Thompson  had  been  wearing  a  blue  serge  suit  under  a 
pair  of  overalls,  and  a  pair  of  brogan  shoes  with  a 
V-shaped  trade-mark  on  the  heel. 

After  the  return  and  after  Bill  had  compared  the 
threads  in  Thompson's  suit  and  found  that  they 
matched,  he  was  able  to  get  a  confession,  and  recov- 
ered a  great  deal  of  the  hidden  loot.  Thompson  had 
gotten  the  idea  for  the  B  &  B  jobs  while  in  the  pen. 
He  also  got  the  Yankee  suit  there. 


THE  PLOUGHBOY 

Late  in  the  evening  when  the  sun  sinks  slowly  in  the 
West 

Behind  banks  (if  red-tinted  clouds, 
The  ploughboy  wearily  drags  his  way  home. 
He  has  labored  all  day 
And  now,  with  a  song  on  his  lips. 
Which  resounds  through  the  cool  atmosphere  of  a  clear 
.Spring  day, 

The  ploughboy  approaches  his  shabby-thatched  cottage. 
And  he  is  at  peace  with  the  world. 

1  d(i  not  envy  the  executive  with  all  of  his  power; 
I  do  not  envy  the  business  man  with  his  wealth  ; 
Neither  do  I  envy  the  silver-tongued  orator  in  the  public 
square — 

I  envy  the  i)]oughb(iy,  who  in  his  happiness  makes  all 
others  seem  poor. 

— F.  M.  Kiclihoiirg. 


TEACHING  IS  EASY 

(From  Page  Z3) 
you."  That  is  simplicity  in  itself,  for  you  just  live  the 
life  that  you  are  trying  to  teach  to  the  students,  and  they 
follow  your  leadership  like  lambs.  Since  you  are  only 
teaching  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  a  hundred  and 
sixty  students,  you  have  a  very  simple  job,  and  it  is 
done  in  one  year,  usually. 

Being  naturally  lazy,  as  I  have  said  before,  when 
I  saw  this  small  amount  of  work  I  lost  ni}'  heart  to  go 
out  into  the  world  of  business,  and  I  didn't  care  to  try 
to  find  out  how  to  teach  either,  so  I  quit  school,  rather 
than  waste  my  time  and  that  of  others.  Now  I  live  in  a 
hermit's  cave,  where  I  have  only  my  own  cooking  to  do 
and  the  sweeping  of  my  earthen  floor.  This  leaves  me 
plenty  of  time  in  which  to  master  the  art  of  teaching 
and  learn  the  subject  matter  that  I  will  cover. 

In  ten  years  I  think  that  1  will  come  back  and  get 
my  degree  from  W^ofl^ord  and  then  go  into  this  easy  job 
of  teaching  slightly  prepared  to  do  it  right. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  not  trying  to  escape  the 
draft,  or  avoid  the  hardships  of  conflict  with  the  world, 
nor  am  I  insane,  as  is  rumored  around,  but  I  am  just 
trying  to  get  ready  for  the  simplest  job  that  awaits  a 
lazy  youth  in  this  hard  world  of  work. 

I  hope  that  you  and  Mrs.  DuPre  are  feeling  fine, 
and  that  the  college  is  still  running  on  in  its  smooth 
course. 

I  am  closing  now,  for  I  must  read  "Little  Red  Rid- 
ing Hood."  (I  am  starting  at  the  simplest  thing  pos- 
sible, you  see.)    As  ever,  I  remain. 

Yours  for  good  teachers, 

James  C.  Ritter. 


THE  CURSE,  YES 

When  war  with  wild  grimace  stalks  through  the  land 
The  sword  of  pain  cuts  through  the  heart  of  man 
And  tears  from  nut  his  mind  all  sense  of  right. 
The  nnistard  gas  eats  out  the  lungs  of  him 
Whf)  dares  to  climb  above  the  filth}'  trench 
To  catch  a  breath  of  sweet  refreshing  air. 
The  wealth  piled  up  b\'  men  through  years  of  toil 
Is  swept  before  this  s])urious  curse  of  war. 
Which  knows  no  love  nor  brotherhood  of  man. 
Well-armed  with  guns  produced  by  man  himself 
This  spectral  death  stalks  on  without  a  pause 
To  view  the  barren  path  where  it  has  trod. 

— Eiiiiiicft  IValsh,  Jr. 
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SILENT  NIGHT  WATCH 

'I'lic  ]>vvvy.v  lias  filled  my  sail  ; 
'Vhv  stars  have  fdund  my  course; 
'riie  summer  moon  is  |)ale  ; 
Tims  nature  is  my  source 
Of  ])1easure. 

'Hie  wheel  is  in  my  hand  ; 
The  ship  sways  to  anfl  fro 
With  every  wave  ;  1  stand 
The  watch ;  my  mate  below 
Lies  asleep. 

'Idle  breeze  whispers  to  me 
A  song  of  ancient  men 
Who  died  upon  this  sea, 
Victims  of  the  denizen 
Of  the  deep. 

A  shudder  chills  my  heart ! 
I  hear  its  weird  shriek ! 
I  lash  the  helm  and  start 
To  reef  the  main  and  peak  ! 
A  Northern  gale ! 


— /.  C.  Rittcr. 


SOPHISTICATION 

Lazily  she  sat  in  the  sun  and  pruned  before  her  re- 
flection in  the  window.  Disdain  and  contempt  for  the 
common  herd  was  seen  in  every  move.  She  caressed 
each  hair  in  its  proper  place  and  then  moved  haughtily 
to  a  new  point  of  vantage,  for  the  house  servant  had 
ccme  into  the  room.  The  turned-up  nose  twitched  in 
disgust  at  the  odor  of  the  maid. 

Sl'nking  into  an  easy  chair,  she  watched  the  house 
work  as  a  lion  watches  an  antelope  upon  which  it  is 
about  to  spring.  Striking  a  pose  of  aloof  objective  in- 
terest, she  followed  the  every  move  of  the  maid. 

The  sun  shimmered  off  the  silky  fur  around  her 
neck.  With  dainty,  mincing  steps  that  showed  aristo- 
cratic breeding,  she  walked  from  the  room,  her  slim 
ankles  reflecting  the  sheen  of  her  exquisite  coat.  The 
maid  made  a  pass  at  her  with  the  broom. 

"Fine  house-cat  yo'  is !  I  has  to  set  traps  in  the 
pantry  to  keep  down  de  mice  while  yo'  struts  'roun 
hveah  in  de  parlor,  puttin'  on  airs." 

— /.  C.  Rittcr. 


MY  PART 

Don'l  be  deceived!    My  smiling  ('ye 
Just  dams  the  tears  1  dare  not  cry. 
My  burdens   I  iiiiisl   lje;ir  alone. 
\utv  I  won't  be  a  st  iiiiiblin^  stone 
That  makes  the  road  for  others  rough. 
The  world  has  love  for  stronger  stnlf. 

And  so  I  smile  to  hide  my  heart — 
Broken  and  bent — to  sto])  the  smart 
Of  tears  which  fill  my  eyes.    J  smile 
And  play  my  part,  but  all  tlie  while 
The  world  is  misted  and  fogged.    My  heart 
Be  brave  and  smile !  Play — play  the  part. 

— /.  C.  Ruler. 


SMITH'S 

CUT-RATE  DRUG  STORES 

142  and  167  E.  MAIN  STREET 

e 

SMITH'S  LUNCHEONETTE 

A  GOOD  PLACE  TO  MEET 
A  BETTER  PLACE  TO  EAT 


Jarman  Shoes 


Dobbs  Hats 


P  R I  C  E'S 

YOUNG  MEN'S  SHOP 


123  North  Church  Street 
At  Kennedy 


Manhattan 
Shirts 


Beau-Brummel 
Neckwear 


Formal  purtriiifs  oj  author.';  it.wd  in  fliis  issue 
courtesy  of  Van  Dyke's  Studio. 


U 
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4.  .  


Prompt  &■  Courteous 
Service 

La  MOTTE'S 
FOR  BETTER  BARBECUE 

CORNER  WEST  MAIN  AND  FOREST  STREETS 


FIVE  EXPERIENCED  BARBERS 


CENTRAL  BARBER  SHOP 

W.  E.  (Shorty)  HENDERSON 


Hair  Cut,  35c 


112  N.  Church  St. 


THE  DuPRE  BOOK  STORE  | 

STUDENTS  CORDIALLY  | 
WELCOMED 


I  i 


1      I  DRINK 


194  E.  Main  St. 


Phone  70 


IN  BOTTLES 


The  Season's  Smartest  Styles 
In 

Suits,  Slacks,  Ensembles  and  Sportshirts 
At 

BELK -HUDSON  CO. 


GREENEWALD'S,  Inc. 

SPARTANBURG'S  BEST 
CLOTHING  STORE 

COMPLETE  OUTFITTERS  TO  MEN  AND  BOYS 


•     TELEPHONE  1078  RALPH  GREENE.  MGR.  ■ 

Atlantic  White  Flash 
:    SPARTAN  SERVICE  STATION 

THE  FRIENDLIEST  AND  BEST 

:  IN  SERVICE  : 

ACROSS  NORTH  CHURCH  STREET  FROM  WOFFORD  CAMPUS  . 


TERRIERS,  CO  TO  THE 

COLLEGE  INN 

FOR  GOOD  THINGS  TO  EAT 

PROMPT    DELIVERY  SERVICE 
284  N.  Church  Street  Telephone  3082 
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THE 

PALMETTO  AMUSEMENTS 

(INCORPORATED) 

CAROLINA  -  STATE 
STRAND  CRITERION 
THEATRES 

6^  0  C^^^> 

Spartanburg's  Finest  Entertainment 
on  Stage  and  Screen 

AT  PRICES  YOU  CAN  AFFORD 


WOFFORD  BU  I  LD5 
CHARACTER 

IN  ITS  YOUNG  MEN! 

BECKER'S 
BREAD 

HELPS  BUILD  STRONG 
BODIES  IN  GROWN-UPS 
AND  "GROWING-UPS" 


WHY  DO 
PRINTERS' 
ESTIMATES 
ON  THE 
SAME 

SPECIFICATIONS 
DIFFER 


IHEY  DON'T!  Let  us  explain.  No  specifications 
you  or  anybody  else  ever  made  were  complete. 
All  of  the  estimates  you  ever  received  on  a  print- 
ing proposition  differed  on  the  thing  you  didn't  specify  — 
QUALITY.  Each  printer  quoted  you  on  HIS  quality. 
Now  listen!  Paper  and  size  are  the  only  two  things  you 
can  specify  with  exactness  on  a  printing  order.  Everything 
else  is  STYLE.  Style  consists  of  design,  taste,  and  work- 
manship. 

The  king's  bones  and  muscles  contain  the  same  elements 
as  the  pauper's;  the  only  difference  is  PERSONALITY! 

DANE)  &  WHITE 


144  S.  Spring  Street 


Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
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J    The  Best  in  Drug  Store  Merchandise 
The  Best  in  Drug  Store  Service 

♦ 

WILSON DRUG  STORE 

"THE    REXALL  STORE" 
PHONE  103  156  W.  MAIN  ST. 


The  Citizens  &  Southern  Bank 
of  South  Carolina 
• 

No  Account  too  Large 
.  .  .  None  too  Small 


Charleston  —   Columbia   —  Spartanburg 

MEMBER    F.  D.  I.  C. 


WORKMAN,  WOFFORD,  AND  BENSON 
Representing 

ROYAL  CLEANERS  &  HATTERS 

"Let  Royal  Do  It" 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


Phone  302 


Phone  320 


j  T  H  E  ELITE 


I 


La  PETITE  ELITE 
and  BILTMORE 


{College  Headquarters 


THE  BEST  PLACES  IN  TOWN  TO  EAT 


1 

..—4 


I 


1854  1940  j 

WOFFORD  COLLEGE 

Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

A  Christian  College  for  the  Higher  Education  of  Young  Men 

-   offering  - 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  —  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

and 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  DEGREES 

P  r  e  -  M  e  d  i  c  a  1  ,    P  r  e  -  E  n  g  i  n  e  e  r  i  n  g  ,    Pre-Law  Courses 
Courses    in    Education    and  Religion 

• 

Long  and  Honorable  History  of  E!ducational  Service  .  .  .  Strong 
Faculty  .  .  .  Large  Library  .  .  .  Well  Equipped  Laboratories 
Ample  Dormitory  Facilities  .  .  .  Voluntary  R.  0.  T.  C.  Unit 
Athletic  Grounds   ...   All  Forms  of  Inter-Collegiate  Athletics 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO  HENRY  N.  SNYDER,  LLD.,  UTT.  D..  PRESIDENT 


For  the  Merry  Month  of  May 
MISS  ELAINE  SHEPARD 
Nev/  York  and  Hollywood's  celebrated 
model  In  Chesterfield's  Sundial  dress 


THE  CIGARETTE 

OF  THE  HOUR 

Today  more  than  ever,  smokers  are 
turning-  to  Chesterfield's  skillful  blend  of  the 
world's  best  cigarette  tobaccos.  Now  is  the  time 
for  you  to  light  up  and  enjoy  a  Chesterfield . . . 
they're  COOLER  SMOKING,  BETTER-TASTING 
AND  DEFINITELY  MILDER. 

ca/it  Sta^  a  6etler  cigarette 


Copyright  1940,  LrcGETT  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


